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PREFACE 


THE great edition of Bywater, on whose labours, together 
-with those of Vahlen, nearly all subsequent work on the 
Poetics has depended, remains after half a century far from 
_ obsolete. But the text of many important passages has been 
improved in the light of new evidence, and knowledge of 
tragedy has advanced appreciably since Bywater wrote; 
- further, those who use his work today may feel that his 
main interest was in Aristotle rather than in the theory 
- and history of poetry. Since Bywater’s several major edi- 
‘tions have appeared, each more voluminous than the last. 
Accordingly it seemed that the ordinary student. with 
limited time at his disposal might find useful a briefer 
Commentary, with literary emphasis, containing the new 
knowledge and what seem to me the more important of 
the new ideas which have emerged in recent years. Since the 
majority of those who take a serious interest in the Poetics 
in this country today are teachers or students of English 
Literature, I have tried to make the Introduction and 
Appendixes available to them by practically eliminating 
Greek type except from the footnotes. 

It has been my good fortune to be able to use Professor 
R. Kassel’s Oxford Text. To use another’s text as a basis 
for a commentary is often embarrassing, but, as the pages 
which follow show, the number of places where I should 
have been inclined to prefer a different reading is negligible. 

I have a number of debts which it is a pleasure to acknow- 
ledge. Mr. D. A. Russell read a draft of the whole at a time 
when he was under great pressure, and made many valuable 
corrections and suggestions. I have had useful discussions 
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on parts of the work and received advice from Mr. G. H. W:. 
_Rylands, Mr. L. P. Wilkinson, Professor M. I. Finley, 
Professor Winnington-Ingram, Dr. G. E. R. Lloyd, and my 
daughter, and also from Mr. J. M. Bremer of the University. 
of Amsterdam when he was working in Cambridge on the 
subject of ‘hamartia’. I have received help with the proofs 
from my wife and from Mr: Wilkinson, who subjected them 
all to a careful scrutiny and saved me from myself on many 
occasions. © / a sa 
. D. W. L. 
Cambridge, 1967 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. ARISTOTLE’S WORKS 


CICERO was acquainted with two types of Aristotelian 
writing : ‘De summo autem bono quia duo genera librorum 
sunt, unum populariter scriptum quod é&wrepixdy appella- 
bant, alterum limatius quod in commentariis reliquerunt .. .’ 
(De Finibus 5. 12). ‘Commentarii’, which translates dzo- 
peyjpara, can stand for anything from rough notes to such 
sophisticated works as Caesar's records of his campaigns. 
The exoteric works, presumably the same as those referred 
to as éxdeSopevor Adyor in the Poetics 54>18, must be the class 
whose fluent style is elsewhere praised by Cicero.! These 
‘published’ works are all lost, unless the A@nvaiwy IToXreia 
recovered from a papyrus is to be reckoned among them. 
‘Probably they were for the most part early works, many of 
them dialogues, though less dramatic than those of Plato.? 
Our Corpus Aristotelicum consists of -works of the type 
called by the early commentators, though not by Aristotle 
himself,3 dxpoayarud ‘works for listening to’. It is not 
known for certain how these often jerky and discontinuous 
discourses were actually used. They have been thought of - 
as lecture notes, either used by thelecturer or taken down by 
the pupil, as sketches for proposed works, or as summaries 
of works already completed, but it is pretty generally 
agreed that they formed part of a course of oral instruction 
and were not intended for wide circulation outside the school.4 © 


1 ‘Flumen orationis aureum fundens’ (Acad. 2. 119) ; ‘dicendi incredi- 
bili quadam cum copia tum etiam suavitate’ (Top. 1. 3). 

2 Ad Att. 13. 19. 

3 The Letter to Alexander in which the word occurs (fr. 662) is not 
authentic. 

4 See de Montmollin, p. 343; W. D. Ross, Aristotle’ (London, 1949), 
pp. 16 and 316; H. Jackson, JPhil. 35 (1920), 191-200; Bonitz 104544. 
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They vary much in degree of finish, and the Poetics is 
among the least finished, being in parts little more than a' 
series of jottings. - 

It is something of a mystery why the more elaborate 
works were driven out of circulation by the less finished 
during the early centuries of the Roman Empire, and there- 
after lost. A story is told in Strabo (608-9) and in Plutarch 
(Sulla 26) that the works used in Aristotle’s school passed 
through Theophrastus into the possession of Neleus, who 
hid them in a cave to keep them out of the hands of the 
book-collecting kings of Pergamum. They were recovered 
early in the first century B.c. and taken to Rome by Sulla, - 
where they eventually received scholarly publication from 
Andronicus of Rhodes; it is suggested that the effect of this 
was to turn attention away from the philosophically inferior 
exoteric works. This would imply that these were the only 
copies of the esoteric works and that the essential Aristotle 
was lost to the world for two ‘centuries. Scholars vary in 
their ability to believe this.! 

The characteristics of the surviving works have an im- 
portant consequence. The Poetics, more than most, is dis- 
jointed, full of interruptions, of digressions, and of failures 
in connexion. It is in the nature of notes to be disjointed. 
It is also in their nature that they should be revised, 
supplemented, and supplied with alternatives, and if they _ 
are the property of a school, they may be worked over by » 
different hands.? Accordingly the interpreter of the Poetics 


t There is no agreement whether or not the influence of the sup- 
posedly lost works is to be found in the scanty. philosophic remains of - 
the period. Zeller, Phil. der Griech.3 (1879), 11. 2, ch. 3, maintained that 
the Physics was known to Poseidonius and that traces of most of the 
major works can be found. K. von Fritz in Entretiens Fond. Hardt, iv, 
p. 86, asserts that Polybius did not know the Politics nor Euclid the 
. Analytics, which implies that they were not available. For the history 
of the Peripatetics between Theophrastus and-Andronicus see C. O. 
Brink in RE Suppl. B. vii, especially 923 ff. 

2 The extreme position is taken by F. Grayeff (Phronests i. 105 ff.), 
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is perpetually confronted with an awkward choice. He can 
explain an apparent failure of cohesion by saying that the 
writer put down enough to indicate for his own use a certain 
sequence of ideas, and that the connexion would be made 
clear in a-spoken version embodying the necessary transi- 
tional passages. On the other hand, by removing a phrase 
or a sentence it is often possible to make a confused passage 
logical and coherent, and the assumption that a marginal 
addition has got into the text, or that alternative versions 
have been combined is not, given the apparent nature of 
the work, implausible. Again, Aristotle appears at times 
blatantly to contradict what he has said elsewhere. Should 
we go to all lengths to resolve such inconsistencies, or allow 
that two views may appear in notes which, not being in- 
tended for posterity, were never finally adjusted? There is 
no lack of sentences which can be made to appear intrusive, 
and editors have made the discovery that, if much of the 
_- book is left out, the rest becomes easier to explain. But 
attempts to recover an original Poetics by stripping off later 
additions rest.on the assumption, which may not be true, 
that the original Poetics is still there. If what we have was 
assembled from a larger collection of notes, parts of the 
original can have been lost when alternative drafts were 
combined. 

The right course would seem to be to warn the reader 
of the suspicions which may reasonably be entertained as to 
the continuity of the existing text, and then to make every 
endeavour to find a meaning for it, resorting only as.a final 
expedient to excisions or to the assninpuen that there is 


a | lacuna. 


who says that all we have is 7 BeBrobjxn ApiororédAous Kai @codpdorov 
kal tay per’ avrovs ‘in which as it stands there may not ae a single 
~ chapter.of purely Aristotelian OnE 
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II. THE LITERARY WORKS AND THE SECOND 
BOOK OF THE POETICS 


Aristotle, unlike his master Plato, did not regard the 


material world and ordinary, unphilosophic activities as 


trivial. He tried to give a rational account not only of 
rhetoric, but of poetry and music; quotations in ancient 
writers and other testimony show that he wrote a number 
of works on these subjects, though he mentioned painting 
and sculpture only incidentally, while architecture was not . 
counted among the fine arts in the ancient world. Among 
the exoteric works was the dialogue named Gryllus after 
Xenophon’s son who fell at the battle of Mantinea in 362 | 
B.c. In this Aristotle raised the question, in opposition to . 
Isocrates, whether rhetoric was an art at all! Here the 
‘influence of Plato was still strong. More important was the 
dialogue in three books On Poets.? It is impossible to re- 
construct the work, but fragments show that it touched on 
. some of the same topics as the Poetics, no doubt in a more 
leisurely manner, and it is likely that it is one of the sources 
from which Aristotelian ideas on literature passed to a wider 
audience. 

The remaining literary works seem to have been intended 
for use within the school. In addition to the Rhetoric in 
three books, which is extant, there was a Teyvdv Luvaywy%, 
a summary of rhetorical theories in two books, and a sum- 
mary of the Techne, the Handbook, of Theodectes.. Nothing 
is known of the TTepi Movous, On Music, which may have 


t Quint. 2. 17. 14. The young A. scomed judicial oratory, the old A. 

analyzed it’; see G. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece (London, 
1963), PP- 83-87. t 

2 See Rostagni, ‘Il dialogo a. Mepi Moyrdv’, Riv. Fil. ‘NS. iv. 433 
and v. 145 (1926, 7), = Scrittt Minori 1 263. He assumes a closer re- 
semblance to the Poetics than there is warrant for. 

It is noteworthy that the dialogue form was used also by the Peri- 
patetic Satyrus for his work on the lives of the tragic poets, POxy. ix. 
1176, ed. G. Arrighetti (Pisa, 1964). 
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dealt with the mathematical aspects of the subject. There 
were six books of Azopypara ‘Opnpixd, Homeric Problems, of 
which the Poetics provides a sample in Ch. 25; it may have 
developed from the edition of the Ziad which Aristotle is 
said to have made for the young Alexander. The single 
book of ITounrexa appears from its position in the list! of 
Aristotle’s works to have been concerned with similar ‘prob- 
lems’ in other poets. Finally there is a group of works based 
on researches in records and archives. A few years before 
331. B.c. Aristotle compiled, with the help of his nephew 
Callisthenes, a list of victors at the Pythian festivals which 
is the subject of an existing inscription (Dittenberger, Syl- 
loge, i. 275).. He compiled similar lists of the victors at the 
Dionysiac festivals at Athens and of the plays which were 
produced on each occasion (Didascaliae). It is usually. sup- 
posed that they were earlier than the Poetics, and that the 
knowledge of tragedy there displayed was based in part on 
researches carried out in connexion with these lists (see 
Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, pp. 103-26). 

Our Poetics is almost certainly the work listed as ITpaypa- 
teia Téxyvns ITounrixfs, Treatment of the Art of Poetry,+2 
books.? It follows directly after works on rhetoric in the 
_1 The lists of A.’s works, of which the most important is that given 
by Diogenes Laertius (5. 22-27), are printed at the beginning of Rose’s 
ed. of the Fragments, and they are discussed by P. Moraux, Les Listes 
anciennes des ouvrages d’ A. (Louvain, 1951): see the same author’s A. et 
son école (Paris, 1962), pp. 279-80. The source of Diogenes’ list, which 
begins with the exoteric works and. groups the rest by subjects, 
is generally believed, to ‘be the Peripatetic Hermippus of Smyrna, 
who was associated with the Alexandrian Library, and presumably 
composed his list before the disappearance, if they did disappear, of 
Aristotle’s esoteric works. Moraux himself attributes it to a later 
Peripatetic, Ariston of Chios. 

2 This is the only work in the list described as a mpaypareta, a word 
which A. often used with reference to his inquiries, e.g. Soph. El. 18354. 

Gudeman and de Montmollin consider our Poetics too unfinished for 
even such limited circulation as was intended for the esoteric works. 
The existence of'a second book was denied by A. P. McMahon, HSCP 
28 (1917), 1-46. - 
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ancient lists. Even without this external evidence: there 
would be reason to believe that the Poetics consisted of two 
books or, since the division into books need not be Aris- 
totle’s, that a substantial portion of the work is missing. 
The scheme clearly implies a section on comedy to balance 
that on tragedy, and it is specifically promised at 4921. 
Further, it is promised. at Politics 1 341 638 that a full account 
of katharsis will be given év rois epi mounrucfs ‘in the work 
on poetry’, and this could appropriately be part of the 
comedy section.! 

The existence of a.second book is supported also by the 
subscriptio of William of Moerbeke’s Latin version. com- 
pleted in 1278 ‘Primus Aristotelis de arte poetica liber 
explicit’.2 Similarly the reference to the Margites at 48530 is 
cited by Eustratius (c. A.D. 1100) on Ethics 1141°14 as oc- 
curring in t@ mpuitw rept trountiys, the first book. Even if 
those are right who think our Poetics too rough and in- 
coherent to be the finished version of Aristotle’s work, — 
what we have must still be the draft of a part only of the 
original (see p. xiii, n. 2). 


III. ARISTOTLE AND HIS PREDECESSORS 


When Aristotle wrote the Rhetoric he was only doing more 
comprehensively and scientifically what others had done. 
before him, but in writing the Poetics it can be said with fair 


"1 Vahlen argued that the words of Proclus on Pl. Rep. (1, p. 49 
Kroll, see p. 52) refer to a discussion of katharsis applying both to 
tragedy and comedy, and that it is to be assumed that this was part 
of the missing book, Gesammelte philolog. Schriften, i. 233. 

Other refs. to the Poetics, tots mepi wovntixfs, in A. are all.from the 
Rhetoric, 13727}, 1404238, 14047, 140525, 14195; the first and last of 
these refer to a definition of the laughable and its various kinds (ein), 
_ which must have been more extensive than our 4932-37, and some of 

the other passages referred to are suspiciously brief. Rhet. 1404>28 
cites trois mepi moujoews. The tenses used imply an order Politics, 
Poetics, Rhetoric, but such evidence is not: conclusive. 

2 Aristoteles Latinus xxxiii (Bruges/Paris, 1953). 
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confidence that he broke new ground even though there 

was some overlap with his more popular dialogue On Poets.! 
There is no trace of any previous attempt to lay down the 
' principles and to guide the practice of poetic composition | 
in the way that rhetorical handbooks indicated the prin- 
ciples of that art.2 Yet given the immense importance of 
poetry in Greek life, both in education and in public festi- 
vals, it must inevitably have been the subject of frequent 
discussion. This the Poetics would show even if there were 


"not other evidence.? References to arguments about the 


place where tragedy and comedy originated (48730), to con- 
flicting views on the primacy of plot or character (50215-38), 

on the merits of single and double plots (53413), on the 
proper way of ending a tragedy (53724), and the mention of 
the severity shown by contemporary critics (5645) suggest 
a plentiful expression of opinion on literary subjects, though 
we have no means of telling how much was spoken and how 


t Soph. El. 18429: mepi pev rdv pnropiucdv daijpye moAAG, Kal mada 
ta Aeyopeva, ‘On rhetoric (as opposed to logic) much had been said, 
some of it long ago’. 

On the ITepi ITounrav see p. xii. 

2 Poetry had long been recognized | aS a techne; cf, Aristoph., Rae 
939 (of tragedy): dAd’ os mapeAaBov THY réxvnv mapa ood. But as with 
Smrdxpuars, the art of delivery, though it was recognized, odmw » de oy 
Keitat TExvy mept adtav (R. 140335). 

-3 Gudemdn, in an attempt to correct what he conceives to be the 
over-emphasis on Plato as a source for the Poetics, gives on p. to of his 
Introduction (and in English in Class. Studies in Honour of J.C. Rolfe, 
Pp. 75-100) a long list of works with literary titles, not all of which need 
have existed when A. wrote. W. Kranz, Stasimon (Berlin, 1933), pp. 
4-7, lays emphasis on Hellanicus among his predecessors, but there is 
nothing to suggest that there was a serious critical literature before A. 
Cf. L. G. Breitholtz, Die dorische Farce (Goteborg, 1960), pp. 35-40. 

On the critical notions that can be extracted from earlier Greek 
literature see E. E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry (London, 1931), 
chs. 1 and 2; J. W. H. Atkins, Literary Criticism in Antiquity (Cam- 
bridge, 1934, ch. 2; G. M. A. Grube, The Greek and Roman Critics (Lon- 
don, 1965), chs. 1-3. The chief texts are collected in G. Lanata, Poetica 
Preplatonica (Florence, 1963). 
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much written. The sections on style and grammar (Chs. 
19-22) must owe something to the handbooks on rhetoric’ 
and to the linguistic speculations of the sophists, among 
whom Protagoras is mentioned by name at 56°15. Chapter 
25, on the solution of the problems presented by poetry, 
clearly has a long ancestry in the difficulties, both literary 
and ethical, presented above all by Homer’s works. And in 
the discussion whether epic or tragedy is superior Aristotle 
obviously has in mind the expression of a view the opposite 
of his own, perhaps Plato’s. Plato indeed may have -pro- 
vided him with the starting point for his treatment of 
several important topics. 

In any society where poetry and the arts are important 
some ideas about their nature and function begin sooner or 
later to circulate. In the world which Homer describes the 
subject-matter of the poet is heroic deeds and tales of the 
gods ; by telling them he casts upon his listeners a spell of 
delight.! His poetic gift is divine and comes to him from the 
Muses, but it is a craft that he possesses, not a fitful in- 
spiration.? Hesiod too received his powers from the Muses, 
the daughters of Memory ;3 and he was the first to raise the 
question of the truth and falsehood in the poet’s message.* 
Archilochus knew of the fierce inspiration of those in the © 
grip of a power outside themselves, and Pindar proclaimed 
the inferiority of acquired skill to native genius.’ The 
spread of education and the ability to read, which is pre- 
supposed by the demand for written laws, caused men to 
reflect on the educational value of what they read—mainly 
Homer. Though his.tone was pure, and the aristocratic 
ideal continued to be based on the heroic standards which 
he enshrined, there was room for much offence in his gods. 


I «ndnOpds, Od. 11. 334; OéAkis, Od. 17. 518-21. 

2 Si8ov 3S pSeiav dodjv, Od. 8. 64; Beds Sé por ev ppeow oimas mavtotas 
evégucev, Od. 22.. 347. 3 Theog. 29-32. 4 Theog. 27. 

5 Archil. fr. 77, see p. 80; Pindar, Ol. 2. 86, 9. 100. See Sir Maurice 
Bowra, Pindar (Oxford, 196), ch. 1. : 
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Some—Xenophanes, Pythagoras, Heracleitus—denounced 
the poet who so portrayed the divine, others took refuge in 
explanations which assumed a hidden and deeper meaning. 
The first was probably Theagenes of Rhegium about the 
end of the sixth century.! 

A no less lively stimulus to discussion must have come 
from the institution of literary contests at Greek festivals, - 
especially the tragic contests at Athens. Contests are de- 
cided by comparison of one work with another, and such 
_ comparisons lead naturally to the development of.a critical 
vocabulary and to the establishment, even if unconscious, 
of critical standards. As the verdicts of the judges were of 
interest to all, the growth of a critical attitude was rapid, as - 
is clearly shown by the frequency and quality of literary 
allusions in comedy.2 The contest of Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides in the Frogs of Aristophanes is a remarkable piece of 
impressionistic criticism which achieves all that is possible 
in a medium which forbids sustained seriousness. But in 
treating a question of principle, the poet’s purpose in writ- 
ing, Aristophanes is less happy. In a sense it is true that any 
poet who takes his own work seriously hopes that he will 
‘make men better citizens’.3 If he believes that he has some- 
thing to say, he believes that men will be the better for 
hearing it, even if he does not aim at inculcating specific 
’ virtues. Probably Sophocles, for instance, was conscious of. 
working within a framework of values which many, to the 


t In Pl. Jon 530 c, D Metrodorus of Lampsacus and Stesimbrotus of. 
Thasos are mentioned as the leading expounders of Homer. Gods 
might be identified with the elements or with human faculties, the | 
method by which Theagenes explained away the battle of the gods in 
Il. 20, or a hidden meaning might be found in a frivolous story, as 
Socrates jestingly interprets the story of Circe (Xenophon, Memorab. 
1; 3. 7). Plato did not approve of such interpretation by dmévora (Rep. 

378 D). 

2 In addition to Aukaniians: T. hesmophoriasusae, and Frogs there 
were many comedies now lost, in which literary themes were pro- 
minent. 3 Ran. 1009. 
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detriment of the city, did not, accept. But. when Aristo-— 
phanes makes Aeschylus justify the poets on the ground 
that they convey useful information on curing diseases or 
drawing up an army, he puts him in the.same ridiculous 
position as the Ion of Plato’s dialogue who claimed to have. 
acquired from his familiarity with Homer a knowledge of 
generalship.' Whether or not Aristophanes is wholly serious 
here, Plato’s reductio ad absurdum would lack point unless. 
such claims were actually made on behalf of poets. Those 
who use poets for education may easily come to assume that 
. poets write to educate, and centuries later Plutarch, in his 
De Audtendis Poets (M. 14€ ff.), often argues as though 
this were the case. . 

Some have believed that the literary contest in the Frogs 
presupposes a society in which literary criticism was widely 
practised. It is clear that there was lively interest and 
debate, but there is no evidence that it did more than touch 
the fringe of the subject.2. The growth of rhetoric as a con-. © 
scious art in the second half of the fifth century directed 
attention to words and to the formal structure of sentences. 
The sophists Prodicus, Protagoras, and Hippias, and, among 
philosophers, Democritus are known to have been interested 
in this kind of investigation. An awareness of the impor- 
tance in rhetoric of arrangement and transitions might » 
well awaken interest in the way poets handled similar prob- 
lems.3 Above all Gorgias, who defined rhetoric as ‘the art of 

1 Ran. 1030-6, Jon 541 A. : 

2 M. Pohlenz in an influential article on ‘The Beginnings of Greek 
Poetic’, Nach. Gétt. G. (1920), 142 ff. asserted the need to assume the 
existence of a body of critical theory behind the Frogs. The founder of - 
this he discovered, following Siiss, Ethos (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 49 ff., in 
Gorgias. His reconstruction is of what could have happened rather than 
of what there is reason to suppose did happen; cf. O. Immisch ed. of 


Gorgias’ Helen (Kleine Texte, Berlin, 1927), pp. 28-30. Refs. to further 
criticisms of the article in Radermacher, Aristoph. Frosche2 (Vienna, 


1954)s P. 308. | 
3 Protagoras seems to have suggested that the battle between 


Achilles and the river Xanthus, JI. 21. 211-384, provided a transition 
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persuasion’, asserted the power of words, with or without 
metre, to stir the emotions and control the mind, producing 
apate, deceit. It could be that Paris’ eloquence deceived 
Helen, in-which case she deserves no blame for not resisting 
him. Tragedy too is a source of apate, but this is a justifiable 
deceit and those who succumb to it are wiser than those 
‘who do not, meaning, perhaps, that the audience must 
co-operate by accepting the conventions of drama if it is to 
enjoy it.'’ There is no necessity to link this apate through 
word and persuasion with the apate in the sense of ‘illusion’ 
produced by the artist with his pigments, which amounts to 
deceit only in quite exceptional cases when a viewer is 
tempted to take a picture for the reality. But apate was 
used in connexion with the visual arts as early as Em- 
pedocles, fr. 23. 9, and the two were brought together round 
about4o0o B.c. in the sophistic treatise on The 'Two Argu- 
ments? where it is said that the best poet and the best artist 
is the one who most deceives by producing things like the 
truth.. Here, as in the epigram of Gorgias, the word is 
"used with a conscious aim at paradox. The idea that poet 
and artist or sculptor are doing essentially the same thing 
was perhaps first expressed by Simonides in his celebrated 
‘comparison (see p. 269). The idea could be developed with 
reference to the process in terms of mimesis, or with reference 
to the effects in terms of apate,3 but it is impossible to trace 
this development, as the few relevant statements cannot be 
dated with any precision. 


between the battle of mortals, Greeks and Trojans, and the battle of 
gods, 385~51 3, see fr. of schol. on 21. 240, POxy. ii. 68= Protag. fr. A 30. 

1 Gorgias, Hel. 8: ef &é Adyos 6 meloas Kal THY poxiy drarioas. fie 
Fr. B. 23 (Plut. M. 348 Cc): dmdrqy, as I. dnoiv, qv 6 re dmarijoas 
Stxatorepos Tob 1) dmarycavros Kal 6 adnarnbeis codurepos Tou BY 

' amarnbeévros. 

2 Ataoot Adyor 1. 3. Io: &v ydp rpaypdomouig Kat Swypagig 6 doris <xal> 
mieiora efamrarg Spowa trois dAnOiwois Tovdiv, obros dpiatos. 

3 This term, common in Plato, is conspicuously absent from the 
Poetics. There is some approach to it at 60%13, 61°11. 
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It would be more possible to decide whether Gorgias was 
productive only of epigrams or of a serious theory if we 
knew more of two works, both probably of the late fifth 
century, the ‘On Poetry’ of Hippias and of Democritus. .We 
know from Plato (Hippias Ma. 285 B-E, Hippias M1. 368 B- 
D) that Hippias concerned himself with words and rhythms, 
but we are told nothing more. Titles of works by Demo- 
critus preserved in Diogenes Laertius (9. 48) show similar 
interests, but. he is famous principally for his insistence that 
poetry is the result of inspiration, “excludit sanos Helicone 
poetas’ (Hor. Ars Poet. 295), a surprising belief to be held by 
a materialist (but see commentary on 5532). This, how- 
ever, tells us nothing about Democritus’ view on the nature 
of poetry as mimesis or apate, though one would suppose 
that a work of this period on poetry would deal with the 
problem. 

Finally there was one author of the late fifth century who 
seems to have been an historian of literature in something 
like the modern sense of the term, Glaucus of Rhegium, 
whom Aristotle may well have used. Fragments of his 
work On the Ancient Poets—the title need not be his own— 
deal with the early development of Greek lyric and in- 
clude a valuable scrap of information about Aeschylus’ 
Persae. 

Whatever Aristotle nay have owed to fifth-century specu- 
lations, there can be no doubt about the influence exercised 
‘on him by Plato, whose pupil and follower he was from the 
time when he came to Athens at the age of seventeen until 
Plato’s death twenty years later. Plato has much to say 
about poetry. In the Jon and, more eloquently, in the 
Phaedrus? he describes poetry as divinely inspired, ‘the 
madness of the Muses’; but the compliment is two-edged, 


I Tlept rév Apxaiwv Ilonrdv cat Movouwdv. Fragments in F.Hist.G. 
ii, 23. Damastes of Sigeum, pupil of Hellanicus, wrote ITepi [Tounrav 
kat Logrorav. 


2 Ion 534 B; Phaedr. 245 A. 
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since the theory of inspiration is used to explain the in- 
ability of poets to give a rational account of what they have 
said. Only in the Symposium (209 A—D).is there a faint hint: 
that poets may have a glimpse of ideal truth. In the early - 
part of the Republic. (376 C-402 A) he: examines the value of 
the poets, especially Homer, for primary education, and. 
finds the moral standards expressed and implied generally 
unacceptable. He had already in the Protagoras (347 C) re- 
jected the use, popular with the sophists, of poems as the 
starting-point for discussions on moral questions among . 
adults. It is in the last book of the Republic that Plato 
delivers his main attack on the arts,! using his Theory of 
Ideas to show that artists and poets are guilty of the most 
dangerous of all deceptions, representing appearance as 
reality. For if ideas alone are real and the world known to 
the senses is only a shadow of the ideas, then the arts yield 
the shadow of a shadow at the third remove from truth. 
A subsidiary argument (605 B-607 A) shows that the emo- 
tions aroused by poetry are as deleterious as its moral 
standards, and encourage weakness rather than self-control. 
Accordingly poetry is rejected as neither revealing truth nor 
helping the temperance of the emotions. To the second-best 
state described in the Laws, the work of Plato’s old age, 
poets are indeed admitted, though only under the super- 
vision of those who have knowledge of good and evil 
(658 E-661 D). Almost all existing poetry is condemned, and 
it is unlikely that any of the poets banished from the 
Republic would have cared to accept the terms offered for 
admission to the city of the Laws. 

In private life Plato’s attitude to literature seems to 
. have been more genial ; he knew the poems of Homer prac- 
tically by heart, and in his works never tired of quoting 
them; he admired Sophron to whose art he probably owed: 
much,? and if it is true that he sent a disciple to Colophon to 


T 595 A-Oor B. See Appendix I. 
2 Diog. Laert. 3. 18. See commentary on 47°10. 
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collect the poems of Antimachus,! his interest in poetry was 
not unduly narrow. . 

Aristotle, in the Poetics, has little to say of genius or 
inspiration,? nor is he concerned about the religious or moral 
implications of the myths,3 since he clearly does not expect 
them much to affect educated adults. As he did not accept 
the Theory of Ideas and the status attributed in it to the 
material world, he was under no necessity to controvert 
Plato’s account of the artist as a mere imitator; but in 
showing how the poet can reveal significance by generalizing 
and universalizing he may have meant to show up the 
inadequacy of Plato’s view. It is more certain that the 
theory of emotional purgation is an answer to Plato’s com- 
plaint that drama encouraged the dorninance of the emo- | 
tions.* Finally, though Aristotle was not interested in the — 
educational effects of drama, he may have been influenced 
by Plato’s strictures on myths which show virtue defeated 
and vice triumphant when he laid down his requirement 
that the tragic sufferer should not be a character of un- 
blemished excellence. 


IV. THE TEXT AND ITS TRANSMISSIONS 


Neither before nor after the alleged loss of Aristotle’s esoteric 
writings does the Poetics seem to have been widely read. 
Throughout the last three centuries B.c. there was a con- 
siderable output of critical literature from the Peripatetic 


t Proclus, Jn Timaeum i. go. : 

2 Mentioned only in Ch. 17, where it is probably to be understood in 
terms of the physiology of the four humours. See commentary and 
Appendix IT. 

3 Cf. 6036 where Xenophanes’ objections are dismissed with a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

4 See the passage of Proclus’ Commentary on the Republic printed 
on p. 52. 

5 For a fuller account of the sources of the text see the Latin Intro- 
duction to R. Kassel’s Oxford Classical Text. 
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school based on the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
Quotations which we meet as examples first in Poetics or 
Rhetoric frequently recur in later literature,! but there is 
no. passage earlier than the fourth century A.D. of which it 
can be asserted with confidence that it is derived directly 
from the Poetics.? 

The Poetics seems never to have been the sybject of 
a Commentary. But it was certainly known in Byzantium, 
and it was translated into Syriac probably at the end of the 
ninth century A.D. The Syriac version is lost except for 
part of Ch. 6, but a few years later the Syriac was done into 
Arabic by Abu Bi&r (d. 940), and this translation, which has 
survived almost entire, is the earliest witness to the Greek 
text, though a halting one. For not only is it at two removes 
from the Greek, but it is accessible to most of us only in 
a Latin translation. Further, both Syriac and Arabic trans- 
lators were at the disadvantage of scarcely knowing what 
a tragedy was. The first complete Latin rendering of the 
Arabic was given by D. S. Margoliouth, Professor of Arabic 
at Oxford, in his edition of the Poetics (Oxford, 1911) ; but 
this has been superseded by the version of J. Tkatsch pub- 
lished posthumously at Vienna, vol. i, 1928, vol. ii, 1932; the 
translation is accompanied by a rambling commentary 
usable only with the aid of the index. 

‘Probably within a generation or two of the translation 

t See G. Else, The Origin and Early Form of Gk. Trag. (Harvard and 
Londor,, 1966), p. 113, n. 52; F. Solmsen in Hermes, 66 (1931), 241-67. 
A striking example is the passage from the Rainer Papyrus ern. 
on p. 159. 

2 The earliest are: Themistius Or. 27, 337 8 from 49°6, which i is in 
part a later insertion; the story of Mitys (5228) appears in De Mirab, 
Auscultat. 8467; sentences from ch. 20 on grammar are quoted in the 
Commentaries of Ammonius and of Boethius on the De Interpretatione 
(see Bywater on 56°20). 

3 Else gives as an example of the errors to which such a work is 
prone the Latin version of 51>21 qua ponit, where the Syriac translator 


read AydOwvos AvOet as AydOuww és av 64, which the Arabic necessarily 
followed. 
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into Arabic was copied the best and oldest surviving Greek 
manuscript, Parisinus 1741, called A or A‘ by editors. This 
manuscript was still in Constantinople in 1427, but reached 
Florence before the end of the century and found a final 
home in Paris. Its outstanding value was not recognized 
till the nineteenth century. J. Vahlen, who gave a full 
account of its readings in his editions of 1874 and 1885, 
regarded it as the sole authority from which the text of _ 
the Poetics is derived. _ . 

_ It was from a closely related manuscript that William de 
Moerbeke, who translated much of Aristotle, made his 
Latin version in 1278 ; this survives in two manuscripts, but 
they lay unrecognized until 1930. The Latin is occasionally ~ 
of service in establishing the reading of A.! 

Since Vahlen’s day it has been recognized that there. is 
one manuscript which preserves a tradition independent of 
A; this is Riccardianus 46 (B or R to editors), which, though 
of the fourteenth century, is the second oldest manuscript. 
Attention was first called to it by F. Susemihl in 1878, and 
some of its readings were published by G. Vitelli in Stud. 
ital. di fil. in 1894 and by C. Landi in the following year. 
They were given more fully in the apparatus to the edition 
of Margoliouth, who used the evidence of Ch. 16, where 
Riccardianus alone has the words that fill a previously 
unrecognized lacuna, to prove that it is independent of A, 
(see commentary on 55414). Though Riccardianus has no 
descendants, a few of its readings found their way into 
Renaissance manuscripts (see apparatus, p. 3). 

The numerous manuscripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth 


centuries are all dependent on A, and their readings, though 


occasionally of interest, have the authority only of anony- 
mous emendations. See E. Lobel, “The Greek Manuscripts 
of Aristotle’s Poetics’, Supplement to the a a ; 
Society Transactions, no. 9, 1933. 


1 See Aristoteles Latinus xxxiil, ed. Minio-Paluello (Bruges/Paris, 
1953): 
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The Poetics became available to the western world for 
the first time when Giorgio Valla published a Latin transla- 
tion made from a copy of A, Estensis roo gr., in 1498; the 
older translation was unknown, and a Latin version of 
Averroes’ Arabic commentary printed at Venice in 1481 cast 
but a fitful light on the subject. The first printed text ap- 
peared in the Aldine edition not of Aristotle, but of the 
Rhetores Graeci, in 1508. The Poetics was edited probably by 
John Lascaris, who used an inferior copy of A, Par. 2038, or 
a closely allied manuscript: This remained the basis of the 
text for over three centuries until the superiority of A was 
recognized by Vahlen. And it is only, comparatively speak- 
ing, within the last few years that the other evidence for the 
constitution of a text, the medieval Latin version, the 
readings of Riccardianus, and the Arabic translation have 
been made available in a form as complete as is likely to 
be achieved. 

The most recent development, based on the study of the 
growth of Aristotle’s doctrines and on fresh consideration of 
the nature and function of Aristotle’s esoteric works, is a 
growing suspicion of the homogeneity of the Poetics. Such 
suspicions are not new, and early editors transposed pas- 
sages freely; but since F. Solmsen published his article on 
‘The Origins and Method of Aristotle’s Poetics’ in C.Q. 29 
(1935), 192-201, more systematic attempts have been made 
to remove incoherencies and inconsistencies by distinguish- 
ing different layers of composition.! The scope for disagree- 
ment here is certainly not less than in more usual forms of 
textual criticism. 


1 See Introduction I. 
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dia mpos THY Kwuwdiav SidornKer 4 pev yap xelpouvs 7 ee 
BeAriovs pepatadat poekeeas Tov viv. 


Mw 1 ce 7 , 
Ex 5€ rovrwy tpizn Stadopa ro Ws Exacta ToUTwY. 


pupjoaro av tis. Kal yap év Tots avdrois Kal ta adra 

a ” €e oN A > f Ral Ld , s 
pupetoOar €orw ore pev amayyédAdovra, % ErEepov Te yuyvo- 

e a : i 

pevov womep “Opnpos zovel 7, ws tov adroy Kal p1) peTra- 
BdAAovra, 7} mavras ws mpdtrovras Kai evepyodvras trovs 
pupoupevoust . ev tprot 87 ravrais Siadopais 7 pipnois eori, 
e Here > Las U bY) t < \ a» “AN a oe a 
ws eimtopev Kat apxas, ev ols Te CKal.a> Kal ws. WoTE TH 
A. Le | n ) \ e , ; A A 
pev' 6 adros av etn pysntas “Opjpw LodordAjjs, ppodvrac 


5 


Io 


15 


20 


25 


yap apdw onovdaiovs, tH 5¢ Apioroddver, mpatrovras yap — 


~ ‘ PY A v @ ‘ , a 
pipodvrae Kat Spa@vras apdw. lev Kai Spapara Kadei- 
ofai twes adra daow, dre pupodvrar Spdvras. 810 Kat 
avriovobyra THS TE Tpaywdias Kal THs Kwywdias ot Aw- 


8 r@ rec (Lat): 76 A 10 xai Paris. 2038: xaito A "12 6 Tas 
Paris. 2038: tas A 13 decAdda A, 7 Super et scr. m. rec. 15 csomep | 
yao KuxAwndo A: stcut kyclopas Lat : dorep yap KvxAwzas Vahlen : yao esse 
‘fragmentum nominis Otvesas sive Oivwvas susp. Holland (cf. Athen. 19f et 
638b)  —repdBeos A (Lat O): et temothens Lat T 16 adrq d¢ 7H IT: rH 
adrf d¢ Victorius: tavrn dé 7H Casaubonus: fort. atri 3¢ (ravrn) 77 (non 


obstat Ar) 23 wavras IT: mavra Casaubonus 25 «at & Paris. 2038: 
om. IT 27-28 mpdrrovras .. . Spdvras A: -es.. . . -es Casaubonus 
29 a voce twes incipit B  - spdvras AB: -es Casaubonus 


5 


30 


35 


8° 


5 


Io 


15 
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aA a A A ; ’ e a o ? aA e 
pets (THs pev yap Kwywdias of Meyapeis of te evtaida ws 
ent Tihs map avrois SnpoKparias yevouervns Kai ot ek Li-- 

\/ 2 a \ > Uy e ‘ a , 
keNlas, exeibev yap hv “Emixyappos 6 mounts moAA@ mpd- 

a ’ \ , \ a sw 
tepos wv Xwvidov cat Mdyvntos: Kat rijs tpaywdias €viot 
tdv év [ledomovvyjow) mowvpevor Ta Ovdpata onpelov: adroit 

A A , A ’ a bY . ‘ 
pev yap Kwpas tas mepiouidas Kadretvy daow, APnvatous 
dé Sypous, ws ceepBods ovK amo Tob Keyid lew AexBévras 
aAAG. i) Kara nouns mhévy aripalopéevous €k Tov doTews" 
Kal. TO 7rovety avrot pev and AOnvatovs Sé aparices ager 
ayopevey: mept prev otv trav Stapopdv Kat mécat Kat 
tives THs pupjncews elpyobw raira. 
"Eoixacr 8€ yewvijca pev GAws rH mouruchy airiau 
S00 twes Kai adrar duoixai. 7d Te yap pipetobar atpdurov. 
om > , ? s > 4 \ 4 a 
Tois avOpwros ex maidwy e€oti Kal rTovrw Sdiadépovor 
a ¥AX. t ’ e , , 2 ‘ ‘ O7- 
tov. dAdwy Cow ore puuntixwtardv €oTe Kat Tas paby- 
Geis tovetrar Sid pupjoews tas mpwras, Kal TO. yaipew 
Tois pupnpac. mdvras. onuecov dé tovTov to oupBaivov 
emi TaV epywr' & yap atra Avmnpds dpOpev, TovTwy Tas 
eixdvas Tas padora nKpiBwpuevas xaipopev Oewpodivres, ofov . 
Onpiwy re popphas tev atioTdtrwy Kal vexp@v. aitiov de 

‘ , Ly 4 ? / a l¢ a 
Kat TovTou, OTe pavOdvey od povov Tois diAoaddots 7dtorov 
2y\,\ Jos a ” eo. %))? 205 ‘ : a 
adAAda Kai Tots aAdots opoiws, dAN emt Bpaxyvd Kowwvod- 
aw avtov. dia yap TovTo yaipovor tas eiKdvas Opa@vres, OTe 

nf a , \ 1y. soe 
ovpBaive Oewpodvras pavOavew Kat ovdAdoyilecBa ri éexa- 

e. a 
OTOV, Olov OTL OPTOS .éKeivos: ere Edy pL) TUYN. TPoEwpaKWws, 

8 s ee 

31 yap IT: om. B 33-34 exetOev. .. pedyvqros & (Ar): secl. Else: 6 
mountys del. Gudeman 34 Xiwvidouv Robortellus (Ar): ywvidouv & 
35 avrot Spengel: odra & 36 APqvaious anon. in ed. Oxon. a. 1760, 
Spengel: a@nvata & 1448 1-2 Kai... mpocayopevew AB (et... 


appellant Lat): del. Gudeman (1888), om. Ar; sunt sane inepta, sed ad 
fationem concludendam necessaria, cf. 56 1448729 4 yervijoa jev 
OAws A: GAws yevijca pev B - §adracrec: avrai & 6 daddpova IT: 
duadépea B 7 €ort IT: om. BE Io avra IT: abrav B 13 «ai 
tovrou ®: xai robro A: rovrwr B ort AB: dri 70 Else 17 ovTos 


éxetvos A: tobro éxetvo Gudeman 


6 


IIEPI IIOIHTIKH=2 1448> 
ovx F pipna momoe tHv nOovyy dAAa Sia. rH dz- 


‘ a \ X ” 8 ty , , oo» a, 
epyacvav % TV KXpotav 7 ta TOLaUTHnVY TLVA aAAnv auTtayv. 


A tA A w € a “a a : \ ~ € ia 
Kata dvow Sé dvros Hiv rot pyreiobar Kai tis dppovias. 


Kat Tod puOuot (7a yap pérpa ote popia tev puludy éore 
a ? ? ~ € , ~ A >. 4 4, ‘ 
davepov) €€ dpxis ot mwepudres mpds adra padvora Kara 


puikpov mpodyovres éeyévvnoav tiv moinow é« Taev avro- 


at , \ AY LY > a Ld ¢ o 
Sxeraoarier. prernaaty S€ Kara Ta olxeta Hy 7) molars: 
ot pev ‘yap aspnerspor Tas Kadds enotnro mpages Kat 
ras Tay ToiovTwr, ot be eireMorepor Tas TOV gathuw, 
mp@tov ydyous movobvres, WoTEp ETEpor Buvous Kal eyKwpia. 

~ . € A mw SJ a ~ 
Tav pev odv mpd ‘Oprpov ovdevos Eexopuev elzetvy tovotrov 

iy > A A t , > ‘ de 7 @) , 3 , 
moinua, eikos d€ eivat modAovs, amo d€ ‘Ounpou apfapévors 
é€orw, olov éexeivov 6 Mapyirns cai ta roradra. ev ols Kara 
70 Gpporrov Kal TO kayneiy HAGE erporote Kat tapBetov Ka- 
Aeiras viv, OTe ev TO merpy TOUT idppilov aAAjAous. Kat 
eyévovto tev mradadv of pev jputkdv of 5é idpuBwr movn- 

, @ 4 x A a ¢ LY e 
rai. Womep S€ Kai 7a orovdaia pddara, mownrHs “Opunpos 
qv (povos yap - obx ort «0 GAAad Kal puunoes Spapa- 


TiKaS émoincev), ‘oUTws Kal TO Ths Kwywdias oxfpa 


a , a 
mpa@ros .vredatev, od yoyo adAAa 7d yedotoy Spaparo- 

, ¢€ A M , > + ” LA . > AY 
moijoas' oO yap Mapyirns avadoyov exe, worep "Idas 

\ e. 3 , 4 A S . s 4 a t A 
kat % "Odvccea mpos tas rpaywdias; odrw Kai odTos mpos 
Tas Kwpwdias. mapadaveions S€ ris tpaywdias Kal Kw- 
pwoias ot éf Eexarépay thy moinow opudvres. Kara . THY 
> f 4 e. A > x ~ a E +. > 2 
otxetav pvow ot pev avTi trav idpBwv Kewpmdomool eye- 


vorvto, ot dé dyri trav endv rtpaywdodiddoxadn, Sia 7d 


18 ody .4 Ellebodius, Hermann: ovxyi & 20 8¢ &: 81 Vahlen 
22 of B: om. A mpos B (Ar): xat IT 25 oevorepor I]: -ov B 
26 trav! A: om. B evreA€arepor IT: -ov B 27 wowivres IT: 
mowoovrat Bs €repor AB: depot Sophianus, alii 29 efvax IT: edévac 
Bs dpfapevars A: dpfdpevos B (incipiens Lat) 30 év ofs IT: évos B 
31 Kal ro B: om. JT 35 dAAa B: ad’ ore IT “3670... oxfpa 
B: 7a... oxqpara IT 37 inddekev A: an- B 38 6 B: 70 A 


144981 zpos rds tpaywodias IT (Ar): om. B in fine paginae 
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c A ? ~ : 
peilw Kal evTysdtepa Ta oynpata elvar tadra eéxeivwr. 
Le a ‘ e : ; a 
TO pev ody émoKoreiv et apa exer dn 1) Tpaywdia Tots 
w” e ~ bal yw 9 4 2 e ‘ a \ ; ‘A 
eideaw tkavas 7 ov, avdto te KaQ’ adTo Kpivat Kat mpos . 
7m) t ” : ae ’ ¥) > > > 9 a a) 
Ta Oéarpa, addos Adyos. yevouevn 8° odv an” apyis avro- 
— \ \ 1 oe a \ 24 
oxedtaoTiKys—kKal avTn Kal 4 Kwymdia, Kal 7 per aro 
a ? ‘ ~ 
Tav e€apyovrwy Tov SiOd¥pauPov, 4 Sé amd tdv ta dad- 
, a ‘ a 2 a A ry UG 
AKa & €Tt Kal viv ev moddais THY méAewv Stapéver vopt- 
Copeva—Kata puxpov xnvénOn mpoaydvtwy Sdaov_ eéyiyvero 
‘ ya \ ‘ \ ie. 
pavepoy avtns Kal odds petaBodds petaBadodca 7 
’ ? s : >. i) ca t ‘ \ Q 
Tpaywota emavoaTo, émel eaye THY avTAS dvaw. Kal TO 
a e . a a 2 ey > , A : ? 4 
te Tov droKkpit@v TAOS €& évos eis SVo mpdros Aicyv- 
” ~ : ~ 
Nos tyaye Kal’ Ta Tob yopotd yAdTTwoe Kal Tov _Adyor 
e P “ 
TpwraywvioTety mapeckevacer’ Tpeis Se Kal oxnvoypadiav 
a ) \ ) ’ 2 a , ys 
DopowdArs. ett Sé€ To péyeOoss ex pucpdv pvOwv Kai dé- 
i : U A) bY 2 ~ r a ? A > 
fews yeAdotas Sia TO €k oatupiKod jeraBareivy ope an- 
uA ie , > > a > 
ecepviv0n, TO Te péTpov é€k TeTpapéTpov lauPeiov eyévero. 
TO plev yap mp@rov terpaperpw expa@vto Sia. 76 oarupeKiy 
> s c 
Kal OpxnoTiKwTepav etvat THY Totnow, A&€ews SE yevoperns 
> vv e ?, 4 > a , * , A 
avr 1% Pvois TO otKeiov peTpov evpe’ peddtota yap AeKTi- 
A 9 al a " 
KOov T@v péTpwv TO lauPeiov eorw: onpuetov dé Tovrov, 
a A) 9 a ld : b) A a A A 
miretora yap tapPeta A€yopev ev tH Stadéxtw TH mMpos 
: Ces “gy , , 2 , a \ 
dAAyAous, éEduerpa Se odAtyaxis Kat exBaivovres THs AeKri- 
a e a w \ > ? la ‘ N ww > e 
Kijs dppovias. ére dé émescodiwv Ann. Kat ta GAd’ ws 
6 matora et honorabtliora Lat: petlov cai évriypdtepa A: petlw Kai evrypdre- 
pov Bs elvar ‘radra éxetvuw A: Taira éxeivuw evar BC 7 et dpa €xet - 
rec: st babet Lat: dpa éxe. B: mapéxer A 8 eideow IT (Ar): Hd€ae 
B- - xptvat Forchhammer: xpiverar 7 vat A: xpiverat efvac B (Lat) 
9 yevouevns AB: corr. recentiores quidam (qui et avrooxediacrixy) pro ~js, 
falso) 8 otv B: of IT © 10 kal atria Kai IT: wai adr) BO oxai } 
pev IT: 4 pev B 11 daddtuxa rec: Pavd(A)na & 12 dcapéver rec 
(Lat, Ar): -ew AB 15 adris AB - 18 mpurrayamorely Sophianus 
(ct. Abetn. Mus. 1962, 117 sq.): mpwraywnorhy &: mparos dywuarrucdv ex: 
Ar eliciebat Immisch 19-20 decurtata; plura videtur habuisse 2, sed 
omnia turbata in Ar: péyeBos ex puxpav psa, Kal (9 A€fes éx) deus 


Christ 20 catupixot B: carupiaxod IT 23 5é yeronevns & 
fort. 8’ éyyevouerns 28 dAia ws rec: dAAws AB: alta Lat 
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éxaora Koopnfivas A€yerat EoTw ‘iv etpnpeéva: odd yap 
av iows épyov ein Sve€révar ab” Exacrov. 
‘H d€ xwpwdia €or worep eimrouev peitunorts davdo- 
repay Her, ov pevTou KaTa maoav sakiav, adda Tob 
A] a 7 
alex pov ‘€oTt TO hiintaaes pdptov. Td yap yerotov €orw apdp- 
THA TL Kat atoxos avwduvoy Kal ot dOaprixdv, ofov 
, 
ed0ds 70 yedotov mpécwrov aicypév te Kat Steotpappévov 
” OF e \ > a : , , ae 
avev odvrns. at yey ovv THS Tpaywdias peTtaBaces Kal 
, e \ Z 
50 dv éyévovro od AcAnbaow, y Se Kwpwdia ba TO BH 
‘ A A A 
arovddlecBar €& apyiis éAafev, Kai yap xopov Kwpwddv 
ape mote oO apywy edwKev, add’ éeMedAovTai oav. 75n Se 
oXjpaTd twa adriis eyovans of Acydpevor adrijs motnrat 
: \ 4 
pvnpovevovra. tis S€ mpdowrma amédwKev 1 mpodoyous 7 
la e wn” \ Lid ~ > 4 ‘ a) 4 
w7AnOn droKpir@v Kat Goa. ToadTa, nyvonra. To dé pu- 
6, oy PE. 1 @é ‘ ee) > m » 
lous mroveiv [’Emiyappos Kat Pops] ro prev e& dpyfs ek 


SuceNas AVe, trav S€ AOiyvnow Kpdrys mparos Hpkev 


> , aA > a 9Q 7 , a o, \ 
af€épevos TiS tapBucys tdé€as KalddAov movety Adyous Kat 
la A z= 
pvbous. 7 pev ovdv errormowa TH Tpaywdia pexpr prev Tod 
‘ , , 3 , “4 : 
peTa prérpov Aoyw puynows evar omovdaiwy nKodovOnaer: 
ray ‘ 4 e A 
T@ 5€ TO peTpov amdoby éxew Kal arayyeAlay efvat, tadry 
. a ” arNS) a , e 4 ¢ “7 a 
diaf€epovow: ere d€ TH peywer’ 7 prev OTe pdAvora Trevparar 
e4 ’ , _ eye ‘¢ n a! ? , ¢ \ 
bro pilav mepiodov 7Aiov etvac 7) puuxpov e€adAdrrew, H Se 
, aA 
€momroua adpiaTos TH xpdovw Kat TovTw Siadéper, Kaitos 
a : a a , 
TO mp@tov cpoiws ev tais tpaywodiats Toro €motovv Kat év 
a. 2 eo » 4 ‘ ‘ . ‘ Sa a 
Tots emeov. flepn 6 .eoTt Ta. ev tavTa, Ta Sé€ iia Fs 
Bias: Sidmep 6 Sias 088 Sata; 
tpaywotas dtomep oortis mept tpaywdtas ofS omovdaias 
31 dtefcevar IT: Suevar B 33 da S: add’ F Friedrich 34 ro! 
IT:.om. B 36 Steorprpsevor] 8? eorp- A: eorp- B 1449>1 aber IT 
(Ar): Glaxe B . xopdv IT (Ar): xpdvor B 3 Acydpevor 5: fort. vevdpevor 


6 émixappos Kai pms &: secl. Susemihl (om. Ar, cuius obscura verba ‘ut 
relinquatur omnts sermo qut est per compendium’ ad notam criticam quae 


fucrit in Z incertissima coniectura refert Else) Q pev rod Tyrwhitt: 
povov & Io peta pétpov Adyw scripsi (non obstat Ar): pézpov 
pera Adyou B: pérpou peydAov A: excidit in Lat 117@ B: ro A 


16 ravra rec: ravTa & 
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1449» APIZTOTEAOYTS 
‘ , ? \ ‘ . > a a A A a ) / 
kai gavdAns, olde Kat mept éem@v a péev yap ézomola 
éxet, vmdpyet TH Tpaywdia, a Sé€ adr, od mdvra ev TH 
€mromrouia. ut 
‘ \ ss a > e 4 aA \ \ 
TTepi pev odv ris ev eLapétpos pupnticns Kal mept 
Kwpwdtas. voTrepov epodpev’ mept Sé€ Tpaywdias A€ywpev. 
dvaAdaBovres adriis ex TOv ecipnucvwy Tov ywopevov Spov 
Ths ovaias. €otw odv Tpaywdia pipnots mpdfews omovdaias 
\ ’ , eee eg s t ‘ er 
Kat teAetas peyefos exovons, Advoyevm Adyw Ywpis EKd- 
oTw T&v €iddv ev rots popiots, Spwrrwy Kai od bv” amay- 
, > 97 \ Q ; , vs a Pb. 
yeNias, &° eddov Kai pdBouv mepaivovoa tiv Tdv TowvTwr 
, , we QL oe : \ Q ie 
maQnudtrwy KaBapow. dA€yw S€ ndvopevov pev Adyor Tov 
ww € 0 “A . A ¢€ , A law by A \ ry 
€xovra puOpov Kat appoviay [Kat pédAos], To 5€ ywpis Tots 
” ) ‘ , ” , ’ ‘ ? e 
eideou TO Sia eTpwv ena pdvov Tepaiveoar Kai mdAw Erepa 
Sua. pedAous. ezrel S€ mparrovres rovodvrar THY ppnow, TpO- 
tov pev e€ avdyKkns dv ein Tt poptov tpaywdias oO Tis 
¥ t if s , \ ‘ 4 ‘ 
dpews Kdopos: elra pedroTroua Kat Hefis, €v TovTos yap 
a ‘ , , \ , \ Pay (ee 
Tovobvras THY pipnow. Aéyw Sé AdEw pev avdTyV THY Tov 
/ s ’ A a AY 4 AY 
pérpwv avvOeow, pedomoiay S€ 6 thy Sdvayw davepay 
aA b . 
éxet mdoav. ene S¢€ mpafews ott piunois, mparrera dé 


a 2 a a, , ? , 
_ 0770 TUWWY TWPATTOVTWV, OUS AVaYKN TrotoUsS TLVaS ELval KATA 


A A A U A) A , A ‘ 
te TO HOos Kat tHhv Stavorav (Sta yap TovTwy Kat Tas 
4 t ’ i 4 4 . we. , ~ 
mpages elvat dapev mods twas [mépuxev aitia S00 trav 
4 t 4 \ ‘ A , \ 
mpafewv etvar, Sidvora Kat FOos] Kat Kara tavras Kal 
Tuyxdvovet Kal amotuyydvova: mavres), eotw Sé THs pev 
4 " aA A a . 
mpafews 6 pibos 7 pipnos, A€yw yap pibov rodrov THV 


19 wavra. IT: wavrws B 21 pevB: om. IT 23 avaAaBovres Bernays: 
amo- &  24o70vdalas IT (Ar): om. B 25 €xdotw Reiz:-ov &, tractatus 
Coislinianus in defin. comoediae 26 amayyeAlas A: ér- B 28 ta- 
Onudrwy B, Z (‘dolores’ fr Syr, ‘passtones et impresstones’ Ar), tract. 
Coisl. in def. com.: pabnparwy IT 29 «at wéAos &: del. Tyrwhitt 
31 post péAous lacuna haustam esse xafdpoews explicationem censent multi 
34 adrqv &: ravryv Bywater (cf. 145034) 35 péerpwr A: ovoparwr 
Hermann 36 macav A: waow Madius 145041-2 wépuxer... 
HOos & (Ar): secl. Else, transposuerant alii alio 2 dudvora B (Lat): 
-avA — tavras xai IT: raira B 47 A: om. B 


) fs) 3 
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, 6. a ’ \ be fe) > «a 4 y 
ovvOecow Ta&v mpaypdtwv, Ta dé On, Kal? 6 moods Twas 
? ’ 4 : 
efvat dapev tos mpdtrovtas, Sidvoray dé, ev daos A€yov- 
Tes Grodekviaciy te 7 Kal drrodaivovrar yrwpnv—dvayKn 
La , A Ou , - @ > «a , > A 
ovv maons THS Tpaywodtas epy etvar E€, Kal” 6 mowd Tis €or 
e yh A 8 ? \ 50 A w” ‘ r , ‘ 
 «Tpaywdia: tadra 8 éori polos Kal On Kat rA€éEts Kal 
didvota Kat cys Kat pedomoia. ois pev yap pupodvrat, 
[4 , 9 ’ ee. A aA Lf a Y A ion 
dvo pepn eoriv, ws Sé pupodvra, ev, & Sé pupodvrat, pia, 
\ eee \ a 27 , \ T ’ 257 tar € 
Kal mapa Tatra ovdév. tovrots pev ovv TovK dAlyot adtavt ws 
2 a in a ” ‘ \ ” ” a s 
etmety Kéxpnvrar trois etdeow: Kat yap Toys exer mart Kat 
HOos Kat pvOov cai A€Ew Kat pédos Kat Stavoravy woadrws. 
péytorov S€ rovTwy éotiy 7 TaY mpaypdtTwy avorasts. 
eo, 7 , a ° 2 s 2). D 
) yap tpaywoia pupnots éotw odK avOpwimwv aAAd mpa- 


p fe) 


15 


Ly ‘ \ a) ’ ‘ C ‘ 2 
ewy Kat Biov [Kat evdaovia Kal - Kaxodamovia ev - 


, > #6 \ \ 7 angel ee, 9 , 
mpage. €oriv, Kai to tédos mpatis tis éoriv, ov zrotd- 


2 Qu \ \ Y ” , s- gk \ 
THs” etoltv SOE KATA PeV 7A. 74 Trotol TLWES, KATA de Tas . 


UO ’ , ” ’ es mM E @ , oo» 
mpafes eddaioves 7) Tovvaytiov]: ovKovv Smws Ta 70 pu- 

lg 4 3 A A Ly 4 
pnowvrat mpatrovow, dadd\a Ta On cupzreptAayPBdvovow 
dia. Tas mpagets: wore Ta mpaypata Kat oO piOos Tédos 
THs Tpaywdias, To Sé€ rédos péyorov dmdvrwy. ere avev 


20 


\ , Py n : : , ” 1 2QA Pn.” 
pev mpagews od av yévoito tpaywdia, avev S€ 7OdV yé- 


> » e ‘ a’ , a , 2 wd 
voir av: at yap Tay vewy tov mrciorwy daiDes tpaywdiat 
eiaiv, Kal GAws mointat zodAot Totodrot, ofov Kal TV ypa- 
, a : ‘ , Q € 4 . 
dewy Zevlis mpos Tlokywrov awémovbev. 6 pev yap 
IIo yvwros ayabos 7Ooypados, 7 5é- ZevESos ypady ovdev 
éxet Fos. Ere dav tis epeéns 09 pryoes 7OcKas Kal dete 


5 6 AB: 4 rec (Lat) 6 Savoy §: -a Reiz 7 dto- 
Sexvdacw A: -vovor B- v1 9 TI: twa B 8 rijs B: om. 
A 13 tots AB: w&s Vahlen (cf. 145214) yap IT: om. B 
16 mpagewv B: mpafews II = —s 17-20 al evdatpovta. . . rovvavriov seclusi 
(17-18 kai Biou .. . 7oudrys secluserat Ritter) 17 evdarpovia Kal 
Kaxodapovia B: evdapovias Kai % Kaxodauoria IT: non exstant in Ar 
19 elow IT: éoriv B 21 ovpmepirapPavovaw 5: cvpmapa- rec, Spengel 
27 moAdyvwrov B (Ar): -crov IT 28 zroAvyvworos IT: om. B (et Ar, 
sed cf. Tkatsch,i.178) . | 29-30 Adfets Kai Stavotas & (Ar): corr. 
Vahlen 


II 


25 
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ba * ta ; a oe 
30 kal Stavoia €d wemompéevas, ov Tornoe 6 Hv THS Tpayw- 
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ly b eo, \ > U a > s t € 
tis €otw, ore Sé apdorépovs Set dvayvwpicat, olov 4 
‘ > , ( ~ > 4 > , 2 a , 
pev “Idpiyeveca r@ "Opéorn aveyvwpiobn é€x rijs réuipews 


‘Tis €morolfs, éxelvou Sé mpos thv “Ipuyéverav aAdAns. ee 


dvayvwpicews. 
¢ \ +. ~ v4 n a> 9 ¢ Pos 
dvo pev ovv Tod pv0ov pépn trait’ eori, mepimérea 
Kal dvayvuipiots’ tpitrov S¢ maBos. tovtwv 5é mepimérera pev 
A > , ” Ud U 2 a : A “a 
Kal dvayveipiots elpntrat, mdOos S€ dort mpatis POaprixy 7 
dduvnpa, oiov oi re ev tH havep@ Odvaror Kai ai mepi- 
wouvias Kai Tpwoets Kal 60a ToVaiTa. 
Mépn Se Tpayobias, ols pev ws elder Sef sipeban 
mporepov ctropev, kata 8€ Td moodv Kai eis a Statpetrat 
pexamicpans Tade €oriv, mpddoyos éreaddiov E€oS0s xopt- 


33 meperereig Gomperz: mepumérera Ny: -0B yévnra B: ytvovra: A (ant 
hoc aut yivwyra: ®) olov S:otavBywater 74/7: 0m. B 34-36 Kai 
yap... dvayvwpioa IT: om. B: Kal ra tvxdvra . . . cvpBaive, om. Ar 
34-35 Kai ra Tuxdvra eoriv (hoc accentu) A: et ad quaecumque adbuc et (= 
Kal mpds 7a TuxOvTa, ért 5é Kai?) Lat 36 H rec: ef A: et sé Lat 
14521 otwy B®: ofov A 2 éedy) Vahleno duce Susemihl: é7: 5¢ £ 
3 ered) (Eel 5x) rec) 9 avayvaiprots IT: Ere 8é avaywwpices Bo twa. eorw 
dvayvipiors TT(Ar):om.B . 4¢€01B:om. II drepos (sic) B: érepos A 
7 éxetvy &: corr. Bywater ede IT (Ar): é¢y B 9 tad7a B (Lat, 
Ar): epi tadr’ A 10 xat IT: pév at B 10-11 rovUrwy... 


eipnra: S: exciderunt in Ar 12 of re B: que Lat: ore A 13 Tpawoes | 


A: ai tpdéces B  ——«14~27 proscripsit Ritter 
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laa \ oy ) \ , i) \ ’, \ s) 
KOV, KQtL TOUTOU TO [LEV mapodos TO de OTaOLLOV, KOLVA [LEV. 


anavrwy tadra, idia S€ Ta amd THS OKNVAS Kal Koppot. 
” A 4 A , Ld 7 . ‘ ‘ ‘A A 
€or dé mpddAoyos pev pepos SAov tpaywdias TO mpo xopou 
3Sov, emetaddiov dé pe on bi ) a&v 
mapodov, émetaddtov pépos OAov tpaywdtas To per 
¢ a a ” . ae ¢ , 
oAwy yxopixdv peddv, efod0s S€ pepos drov tpaywodias 
2 8 =) ” a , a ‘ , \ e 
pe? 6 ove Eate xopod pédos: xopucod S€ mapodos pev 7 
we , ¢ a ’ A ty a . oo» 
mpwrn ets GAN xopod, ordowpov Sé pédos yopod TO avev 
a ; a ‘ 
avamatotou Kal Tpoxyatov, Koupos S¢ Opjvos Kowds xopod Kat 
Se As a OL \ . a t \ e ” a 
amo oKnvins. pépn S€ tpaywdtas ofs prev Cws etdeor)> Set 
xpjo8a. mpdrepov eimapev, Kata S5€ TO mocov Kat ets @ 
a U aA 
Starpetrar Keywpiopeva Tair’ €otiv. 
"Qv 8 Sef oroyalecBau Kai a Set edrAaBeioba . ovw- 
, \ , 1 ee \ a , v 
toTavras Tous pv0ovs Kal mdbev EoTat TO THs tpaywdias Ep- 
=) a 4 ” , a a ) ia, ? \ + 
yov, efeEns av ein Aexréov Tots viv Elpnuevors. €mreid7) odv 
a A , S lol c la A e inl 
det tHv ovvOeow efvar tis Kaddorns Tpaywdtas pn amAnv 
b] A A A , A \ > A t 
adda memAcyperny Kat tavTnv poBep@v Kal €Acewav elvat 
y ~ a 4 
pupntixyny (roito yap idiov ris TovadTys ppoews e€orww), 
mpa@tov prev SyHAov Ste ovTE Tovs emekeis avdpas Sef preta- 
4 ‘ 2 b) 4 > 4 ? AY 
Bdddovras daivecBa €€ edruxias eis Svorvyiav, od yap 
\ NL 2 ‘ a xy aa) y ees, 
foBepov ovdé €Aeervov tobTo aAAad puapov é€oTw ovTE TOUS [Lo- 


xXOnpovs e€ drvyias eis evrvylay, arpaywddratoy yap TovT’ 


20 


25 


30 


35 


> A ‘ x SS) i) ” ca a ) \ , 
-€OTL TAVTWYD, ovdev yap €xXel wv det, ovTe yap pdavOpwrov: | 


ouTe eAeervov ovTe poBepdv eat odd ad Tov ofddpa trovnpov 


3 ? 4 > U 4 2 A A A , 
e€ edtuxias eis Svorvyiay petaninrew: TO pev yap ¢Ptdav- 


17 rovrov IT (Ar): todro B WdaroA:t7oB  xoppo. AB 20 map- 
ddou IT: yap 6306 B 21 pépos IT (Ar): wédos B22 pe’ 6 IT: xa’ 
6B pédos IT (Ar): pépos B —_xopexod IT: -ds B 23 6An Susemihl (Ay 
rob Westphal): cAov A, in dAdov corruptum apud Tzetz. De trag. poest v. 
38 (p. 44 Kaibel) © ordoipov IT: -os B 24 xdppos AB — 25 dig el Sexe 


rec (cf. 14): om. A 26 e’mapev A: ei ropev B 27 Kexwpropeva 
tatra IT: raira Kexwpropeva Bo = 28 eb rec (Arr): gue Lat: ws AB 
32 wemdeypevnv IT: werAacpérnv B 35-37 od yap... evruyfav JT (Ar): 
om. B, irrepsit in vicem rovs ev 7H dperh, glossema ad rods émexeis 
avdpas (34) 37 arpaywddrarov A: -dnrdorarov B - 145341 ad zov 


rec: aprov B: avro A 


tiie . 
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n ” ” e , , -.  9yy wo wv 
Epwmov €xo. av 7 To.avtTn ovoTracts GAA’ ovTE EAcov ovTE 
, e \ v 2 ON ‘ > see > ‘ a e \ 
¢oBov, 6 pev yap mEpt rov avagidv é€atw dvatuyxoivra, 6 dé 
yA e ” \ \ ‘ 2 7 , \ 
mept Tov Gpovov, EAEos. ev mept tov avdéiov, PoBos Se 
A A hid eo ww > ‘ 4 a ow ‘ A 
Tept Tov Gpovov, wate ore édcewov odte poBepov carat TO 
a e ‘ ” fon 38: , ” \ a 
ovpBaivov. 6 peragv apa tovtwv Aourds. cote S€ TovodTos 
e , 2 a ’ \ , , a , 
o pyre aperH Stagepwv Kat Sixaroodvn pyre Sia Kakiay. 
; 
Kal poxOnptay petaBadAAwy eis tHv dvorvyiav adda & 
e ; a , a 5) 4 4 w \ b} 4 
Gpaptiavy twa, Twv ev peyddAn Sd&n ovTwy Kal evdrvyia, 
t O}? Uj A 4, \ e > na , a 
otov Oidirouvs Kai OQvéorns- Kal of ex THY ToLovTWY yevdv 
? a ” > Ul ed 2 ; A Ww fay 
émipavets avdpes. avaykn apa tov Kadds éexovra pvdov 
e ~ . 4 aw a C) ’ \ 
amrAoby .efvar paddrov 7 SimAodv, womep twés pact, Kal peTa- 
4 ? > ? U 2 ‘ > ‘A ? ‘ 
BadrAew odk els edtuytay ex Svotuxias aAAa TodvavTiov 
€€ edruyias eis Svotvyiay py dia poxOnpiav adda 


dpapriav peyddyy 7 otov eipyrar 7 BeAdtiovos paAdov' 7) 


xetpovos. onpuetov S€ Kal TO yryvopevovy mp@Tov pev yap 
e ‘ , 4 > / ~ A 
of mowntal tovs tuyovtas pvdovs amnpibuovr, viv dé rept 
37 > 74 e , ? G a 
dAtyas otktas at KddAdoTra tpaywdiar ovvridevta, ofov 
: 
mrept Adxpéwva Kat Oidimovy Kai *Opéornv kat Medéaypor 
Kat Qvéornvy cat Trrepov Kat soos dAdo oupBéBynkev 
7 tmabeiv Sewa 7 Tondo. 7 pev ovdv KaTa THY TExXVHV 
v7 , ? , a 4 , ? ‘ ‘ 
KaAXiorn Tpaywoia €Kk TavTNS THS avoTacews €aTt. S10 Kal 
€ b) , > a ‘ 24 € , ” ~ 
ot Evdpimidn éyxadodvtes 76 adto dpaptdvovaw 67 TobTo- 
a ? a ‘ ‘ e \ b) A > U 
dpa ev rais tpaywdiats Kal at moAAat adrod eis dvotuxiav 
teAXeuvT@owv. TobTo ydp e€oTw womep eipyrat opO0dv- onpetov 
dé peytorov. emi yap Tav oxyvav Kal Tov ayuvwv Tpayt- 
€ a A 
KwraTat at Totadrat gatvovtra, av KatopOwidaw, Kal 6 
2 é > * \ A w ‘ t > i.) > 4 Voy 
Evpimiéns, «i Kai ta adda py ed oixovopel, adAd Tpay- 


4 wept IT: napa B 5-6 éAeos . . . Suowov IT (Ar): om. B 11 otdt- 
mous B (Ar): 8ézrous IT 13 twés pace IT: daci ries B 15 poxOnpiav 
A: -as B 16 ofov IT: otov ws B 17 mpwrov IT: xpo rot B 
19 kdAXorat &: del. Christ (om. Ar; cf. Tkatsch, i. 194) 20 dd- 
xpaiwra AB 22 thy A:om. B 24 70 adré & (excidit, ut 
saepius, in Ar): advoi Reiz 25 tais A: als B kat ai Knebel: 
xai IT: ai B 
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0 , a a 0 ; , > e UG 
KwraTos ye Tav TomnTdv datverar. Sevtépa 8 1 mpwrn 30 


7 a ~ 4 , 
Aeyopevn imo twav eotw ovoraats, 7 SimAjv Te THY OvVOTA- 
: ” , e > , es ee a 2 ) , 
ow é€xovoa Kkabarep 7 *Odvccea Kai reXeuTmoa e& évavTi- 

a , \ , a Ly e , b) 
as tots BeAtioot Kat yetpoow. Soxet S€ etvar mpwrn Sa 
4 ~ , > , > A A. e 4 > 
tiv TOv Oedrpwr acbeveav’ akoAovbotor yap ot mounrat Kat 
edvx7V Trovobyres Tots Oeatais. EaTw Sé ody adTn amo Tpayw- 
U [aN 4 > Q a a c > , > a A) 
dias dov7 aAAa paddAov Tis Kwumdias olkeia: exet yap 
aon ” > > A , t PY , ‘ ” 
ot av éxyftora wow ev TH pvOw, olov "Opéarns Kai Aiyr- 

U . , > vv. a Vata : ‘ > 
aos, pidor yevdpevor emi redevtAs e€€pxovTat, Kai amo- 

, : 20°. ¢> 90 
OvjoKke oddeis vm’ ovddevos. 
‘ 3 a 
"Eorw pev odv 7d PoBepov Kai éeAeewov ek THs Opews 
4 ? a aA aA 
yiyvesOa, Eat dé Kai €€ adrtis THs ovoTdcews TOV mpay- 
, e ? , \ A > , a 
patwyv, OmEp €OTL mpOTEpov Kal roLnTOU apetvovos. Set yap 
Kal. avev Tov opav ovTw avveotavat Tov pi0ov worTe Tov 
dkovovTa Ta mTpaypaTa ywopeva Kat dpitrew Kai éAceEiv 
a lA A 
€x TOv oupBawovtwy dmep av maBor tis akovwv tov Tob 
997 . A A A A aA MM t é A 4 
Oidizov pidOov. ro Sé da THs dibews ToiTo mapacKevd- 


35 


1452 


7 > ig ‘ . f / > e \ V , 
few drexvdrepov Kai xopnytas Seduevdy eoTw. of Sé wy TO 


fpoBepov dia. ris opews aAda 7d TEpaTw@des povov mapa- 

oxevalovtes ovdev Tpaywdta Kowwvodcow od yap macav Set 
a ¢ A > 4 ld > ‘ A 3 , . > + 4 

{nreiy 7Sovnv do tpaywdias dAda tiv otKkelav. émel dé 

a > A o\ 7 ‘ 4 A 4 a e A 

Thy amo éXeov Kai ddBov Sia pupyoews Sef ySov7yv trapa- 


Io 


oxevdle. Tov mromnTny, pavepovy ws ToiTo é€v Tols mpaypa- 


> , ; a ~ T AY “ a >. AY ’ 
ow €épumowntéov. ota ovv Sewa 7. woia oiKrTpa daiverat 


~ 4 4 > 4 A: “ U . 2 
Tav ovpmintovtTwv, AdBwpev. .avaykn 57 7 gPidwy elvar 15 


31 avoracs &: del. Twining 7] 7% B: queLat:7A very A: rv B 
ovoraow ©: perdBaow Ueberweg 32 xai IT: om.B  é€ evavrias IT: 
eis robvavriov B34. tHv A: om. B  — 3.5 arm AB: arm 7 Vahlen 


36-39 exet.. . oddevds A: ineptum sane exemplum secl. Else 37 ot av 


Bonitz:dvoiS . 145363 apdrepov IT: nai mpdrepov B 4 oUrw cuv- 
eordvat IT: rot ovinardva B 6 dnep dv 7aQou-71s IT: post amep av in 
B xai xopnyias dedpevov éori (ex 8), tum post unius vel duarum litt. spa- 
tium. doe ts 6-7 dxovwy tov Tob oldizov piOov A: tov old<zr0u 
pddov dxodvwy B - 7 &€ IT: om. B 10 waoav A: dracav B 


15 8% Spengel: 5¢ & 
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A > aA A : , 4 ~“ ’ Q a “ , 
mpos aAAjAous tas Totavtas -mpages 7 €xOpav 7 pnderée- 
: n Y > 2 ‘ ? , +O. > A w . 
pwv. av pev ovdv exOpos. éyOpdv, oddev edcewdv ovre 
A ” , : 
mowwv ovre péAdwv, mAyv Kar’ adtdo 10. maBos: odd’ av 
5 / ” Lg S° ? a v4 BJ t ‘ 
penderépws €Exovtes’ orav 8 ev ais didAias eyyévnrar Ta 
maQn, ofov 7 adeAdds ddeAdcv 7 vids matépa 7 pnTnp 
ex mn cen , vy vt n 77 ” ” a 
viov 7 vlos pnTépa amoKteivn 7 péAAn 7 .Tt GAAO ToLodTor - 
Spa, tatra (ynryréov. rods pév ody mapetAnupevous pvOous 
, ’ ” : \ * pean : , 2 
Avew ovx eatw, Aéyw 5é€ oiov tHv Kdvrayynorpay azo- 
Oavoicay imo tot "Opécrov Kai tHv ’EpibtaAnv tro Tob AAKpé- 
wvos, avtov dé edpioxew Set Kal tois mapadedopevors xpq- 
A ‘ A ~. U , ” , 
ofa Kadds. To 5€ Kadds Tt Adyomer, citwpev cadéotepov. | 
€ore prev yap ovtw yiveoBar tHv mpakw, domep of maduol 
> , 5. Q sy , , : ‘ ’ ’ 
€moiouvv elddtas Kat yryvwoKovtas,; Kabamep Kali’ Edpimtdys: 
2 , > , . A a +N , : Ww : A 
€otnoev amoKxtetvovcay ‘Tos mraidas tHv Mydeav. eorw dé 
a Sed > me ‘ am ‘ oy 39? « 
mpatar pev, ayvootvras 5é mpdfa 7d Sewov, ef dorepov 
dvayvwpica tHV diAdlav, wWorep 6 Lopoxréovs Oidimous: Tod- 
A s w ~ Ul 2 > 2 lod and o 
To pev ovv e€w tod Spdpatos, ev 5 adtH. TH Tpaywdia 
olov 6 Adkpéwv 6 Aarvddpuavtos 7 6 Tyréyovos 6 &v TH 
U > a ue A ’ \ a \ la . 
tTpavpatia “Odvocet. ert dé tpitov mapa tabra To peddov- 
E a a” U y , \ 
Ta Tovey Te TOV avyKkeoTwy Se ayvotay avayvwpicat mpw 
Toujoat. Kat mapa Tadta ovK coTw adAdws. 7 yap mpata 
‘> a! ‘) \- HS , By 4 9.7 , A , oo 
advayKn % pwn Kat etddras 7 py elddTas. TovTwy Se TO pev 
ywwoKovta pedAfjoa Kai pH mpatar .xeipiorov. To Te yap 
‘ ” ‘ ° ’ > 5 , Q 55 ‘ 
putapov Exe, Kat ov TpayiKdyv: amablés yap. didmep_ ovddeis 
a ig , ? A > , t > 3 / A) K;, , 
motel dpoiws, ef wy dduydKis, olov ev Avtiyovn tov Kpéovra 


17 ovSev édeewov IT: edeewov oddéev B 19 eyyévnra A: eyylyverar BL 
21 daoxretvn ... pen B: -ev...-a A 22 Spa rec (Lat): Spav AB | 
23 Avew IT: Avew 5é B KAvrapvynotpay & 24 dAxpatwvos AB 
‘26 etrwpev ®: eiropev A: B arrosus 29 post Mydecay lac. stat. 
Gudeman ex Arabis ‘quod non factat . . . ubt cognoscunt’ explendam (cf. 
38) 33 Adrxpaiwy 6 Victorius: dAkpaiwvos & 34 tptrov A: 70 
tptrov B; numerum ternarium habuerunt ® ct Z: del. Gudeman post 
aavra vel post rorjoa (36) lacystat. Vahlen +d Theod. Rentius, Bonitz: 
tov AB 35 moveiv Te rev avnxdorwv Sv IT: re roveiv 5” avijxeorov &’ B 


(7 incertum, prius &” inductum) 
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6 Aipwv. to 5€ mpdfa Sedrepov. BéAriov Sé€ TO dyvoodvra 
pev apagar, mpagavta 8€ avayvwpica: 76 Te yap puapov 
A 
ov mpdceotw Kal % avayvwdipiots éxmAnKriKdv. Kpatiotov Se 
‘ a q voo¢ 2 a Q e ’ : 
To teAevtaiov, déyw d¢€ ofov ev 7H Kpeodovrn 7 Meporn 5 
perrec Tov vidv azroxreivew, amoxreive. S€ ot, GAN av- 
eyvupioe, Kat ev TH “Idtyeveia ny adeAdy Tov ddeAddv, Kal 
? aad DWN © oe ‘ Q J $156 ‘N) > , 
ev Th nN 6 vids TH pnrépa exdiddvar pédAdAwy aveyyw- 
A AY ~ oe 4 ” ? \ A 
picev. Sta yap tovro, omep mdAa eipnrat, ov mept troAAa 
yévn ai tpaywdia eioiv. . Cnroivres yap ovK amd Téyvns Io 
adAN’ amd rvyns eSpov Td ToLodTov TapacKevalew ev Tots 
‘ : >: ta te) 
pubs avayxdlovrar odv émi ravras Tas oikias amavrTav 
“doas Ta Toratta oupPeBnKke mdOy. mepi prev odv Ths TeV 
mMpaypatwy avoTdcews Kat motous twas eva Sef Tovs pv~ 
fous etpnrat ixavds. es) 
a a 
15  ITepi S€ ra On rérrapa eorw dv Set croxdlecOa, Ev 
5 ‘ A @ \ @ \ A oA 
pev Kat mp@rov, Gmws xpyota 7. elec Se FOos prev eav 
” 2; 7 A 4 e lj an e ~ 
@omep €déxOn mow gpavepov 6 Adyos H 1% mpabis mpo- 
, , ° Bs) .. 5) \o9N ; , ” — gi 
atpeoivy tia <i Tis av) 7, xpnoTov Se €av ypnornv. eorw Se 
. % ; A A ~ 
€v exdoTw yéve Kal yap yuri é€otw ypnotn Kat Soddos, 20 
; . a ‘ 7 oe 
Kaito. ye tows tovTwy TO pev xeipov, to S€ cdws dad- 
, > 4 Q A e- , w AY a) ‘ 
Aov €otw. Sedrepov dé To appdrrovra: eorw yap avdpeiav 
A ‘ > > 2 € 4 A @ > OQ , a 
peev to HOos, GAN odx apporrov yuvaki odTws avopeiay 7 
s * aA @ : aA 
Sewny elvat. tpirov Sé 7rd Gporov. Tobito yap €ETEepov Tov 
A A aA 
xpnorov to HOos Kat dpudrrov moujoat ws mpoeipynrat. 25 
y 4 , ¢ 44 sy , 3 , - ‘ 
téraptov S€ TO opadoy. Kav yap avwpadds Tis FO THY 
iy aA lol @ . 
ppnow mapéxwy Kat roodrov FOos dmoreO7, Guws dpa- 


1454#2-3 BeArtov.. . wpafat JT (Ar): om. B 6 péMe... drroxreiver 
AB: debebat ... interfectt Lat dveyvipice IT: éyvaipice B Q Omrep 
11:6 B. 14 svordoews IT (Ar): ordoews B 16 eorw A: eow B 
17 xat IT:om. BO 18 srpoalpeow IT: mpos aipeow B- 19 Twa 
q 71s av # Vahlen: twa 4 AB: que sit (. . . bona, pro xpnoriv AB) Lat 
2270B:7aA  dvdpecay (sc. efvat yuvaixa) scripsi: avdpeiov F 23 ovrws 
Vahlen: od 7 B: ##7c& A: aut Lat "26 ebs mpoetpyrac (mpo'ex mep 
corr.) B (Ar): domep eipnrat IT 27 vrorebG B: trorBeis IT 
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14548 APIETOTEAOYE 
~ > tf aA t ta A Ul : ‘ Qa 
ADs dvapadrov Set efvar. eorw S€ wapaderypa movnpias pev 
” 9 “4 _¢ © 7 , e 9 a? ’ a 
n0ovs pn dvayKaias olov 6 Mevéddaos 6 év ta ’Opéorn, Tob 
1. 2 a \ \ € , oe |: a ‘9 n 
30.5€ ampetots Kal pt) apporrovtos 6 te Opivos *"OdSuccéws 
~ vA f aA ta fo 
év TH Levy Kat 7 TAS MeAavirrns pijow,. tod 5€ avwyddAou 
€ > 9 tA +) 4 > A A w e € td ~ 
H ev AddAi& “Ifpiyévera: oddév yap €ouev 4 tkeTevovoa TH 
: a ’ : ‘ eee 
voTépa. xpr dé Kal ev Tois WOeow Cpotws womep Kat Ev TH TAY 
> a hal A A A : ne 
Tpaypdtwy avotace ae Cynteiv 7) TO avayKaiov 7 TO EtKOS, 
35 Wore TOV ToLODTOY Ta ToLatTa A€yew 7 MpaTTEW 7 avayKaiov 
> A aA A a ~ 
]) €tkos Kal TobTo. peta TodTO yivecOar H dvayKaiov 7 Eikds. 
A be Lf ‘A a S74 _ 7 tA > ? fod aA aA 
gavepov ovv ott Kat Tas Avoes THV’ pVOwy e€ adrod Sef Tob 
5 b 50. , ay \ @. ) a M. § , 2A 
4” pvOov ovpBaivew, Kal py domep ev tH Mrbeia do py- 
a 1. 2 a 3? , A \ ‘ > 2 > \ 
xavns Kal ev TH “Idd Ta rept. Tov. amdmdovy. adda py- 
xXavy xpnotéov émi ta €€w tod Spdparos, 7 Goa mpd Tob 
, a ’ v7 ” 6 HN u “ne ° ; a 
yéyovev ad ovx olay Te advOpwrov «idévar, 7) Oca vorepor, a 
A A | ee ‘ 4 ’ A . > 
5 Seirat mpoayopevcews Kal dyyeXas: dmavTa yap arzro- 
, : a ; a Cia v A “go ? > a a: 
diSopev tots Oeois dpav. adoyov dé jundev efvar ev Tois mpay- 
a > ‘Or , ” aA 7 t \ 5) ~ 
pacw, « Sé py, éfw THs tpaywoias, otov To ev TH 
y9Q7 a : , 5) \ A , n > | e 
Otsisrod: tH LodoxdAdovs. ewe SE puinois eorw 7 Tpayw- 
, 4 nan '¢ a: a a A > AY “yg 
dia Berridvwv 7 eis, Set pupretcbar rods ayalovs etxovo- 
4 A 7 4 9 ~ .) 4 QA O77 A € o 
lo ypadous: Kat yap exeivor arrodiSovres THY idiay popp7v spoious 
i ,. . ‘ ; 
movovvrTes KadXlouvs ypddhovaw: ovTw Kal TOV TroLNTTY pLLpLov- 
; ok 8 oe : . © gs \ \ a 
pevov Kat opyiAovs Kat pabdpouvs Kat tdAda Ta TovadTa 
? A A ? A a ww > a a 
€xovras em tav Ody TovovTovs ovtas emuetkeis srovety 


29 dvayxaias Thurot: dvayxaiov £ (Ar) 0 év IT: évB 31 Tob Se 
dvopotov cum exemplo ante rod 5€ dvwydAov perisse suspicatus est Victorius 
33 opotws B (cf. Phys. 208427): om. IT 34 det IT (Ar): om. B 
3§ wore... .dvayxaiov E:om. Ar 7 dvayxaiov AB: sit (9) mecessarium Lat: 
B dvayxaiov (et hic et 36) Hermann 36 wal... etxds IT (Ar): om. B 
1454> 1 pvOou & (cf. Porphyrius ap. schol. B Hom. JI. 2. 73): q#Oous Z 

: (Ueberweg) 2 'Ihdds A: "Iduyeveta (sc. Taurica): Hermann: AvN& 
(debuit "Idtyeveta rij ev AvAt&:) Sykutris — dardzrAouv rec: ‘inversionem (?) 


navium’ Ar: dadoov & 3 éni ra B (Ar): éxecra IT 4 & ovx 
IT: 7} daa obx B 5 dmavra A: ravra Bo so7: 70 ‘IT: tov B 97 
jusets B (9 habuit Z): yas IT (def. Vahlen): 9 «a6 yas Stahr 10 (Stay 
A: otxeiay B (cf. 145676) - 12 rovabra IT: rovadra 70 B 
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, Q . ‘ y , > \ \ 
Trapdderypa oxAnpdtntos ofov tov AytdAdda ayafov Kat 
“Ounpost. taira 8) Siarnpeiv, Kal mpds tovros Ta Tapa 15 

A) iy > 4 y > 4 > , aA ol 
tas. e€ avayKns axodovfovcas aicbnoas TH monTiKT 
‘ \ > ‘ : 
Kat yap Kar’ avras éoTw apaprdaver modddKis: eipyrat 
es ee e a 
5€ mept adradv ev Trois €xdedSopevois Adyous tkavas. 
) 523 oR \ nog te ” ’ : ” 
Avayvwpiois 5€ Ti. ev eotw, elpytat mpdrepov etdn 
\ P; : 
dé dvayvwpicews, mpwrn pev 7 atEexvoTaTn Kal  mAEtoTn 20 
a. ? a ‘ 
xpa@vra di” azopiav, 7 dia TOV onpeiwy. TovTwv. dé Ta pev 
, : cy cys a. a a> ND nN : 
avpduta, otov “Adyynv Av. popodbo. Inyeveis” 7 aorépas 
oe : a 5S ot Oe . 29 \ s 
_ otous €v T@ Ovéorn Kapxivos, ra 8€ emixrnra, Kai rodrwr 
uN ‘ > ~ a, ¢t ? , A X > , iy AY 
Ta fev ev T@ Oupart, otov ovdal, Ta S€é ExTOs, olov Ta TeEpt- 
: \ ° ’ a Nias \ a , ” \ ‘ 
d€pata Kat otov. ev tH Tupot dia ris oxddns. eotw S€ Kat 25 
: aA ae _ ay 
tovTos xphoda 7 BeAtwov 7 yeipov, olov *Odvaceds da 
a“ a y > , eo. a a . oo» ue 3 
THs ovAts aAAws aveyvwpicbn imo THs Tpopot Kat addws 
‘ a a « 
bo tay ovBoTay: elat yap ai pev mioTews EveKa aTeExvo- 
Tepat, Kat ai Tovadra mdoat, ai dé ex mepimereias, wo- 

«2 a ’ rl +: \ e 
wep 7 ev tots Nimrpos, BeAriovs. Sevrepar S5é€ at semoty- 30. 
péevat vd Tod Tointod, dio ateyvor. olov "Opéorns ev TH 
"T ‘ , 2. ’ C "0 t . > s) \ i) a 

gryeveta. dveyvwipicev ote "Opeorns: éxeivyn pev yap da ris 
> a v- S97, a te \ , a * € . 
emaroAns, exeivos dé adros déyes & BovAerat 6 TownTHs GAN 

Sm p , a > t € ’ 2. en 
ody 6 pd0os: dio eyyus Te THs eipnuevyns apaprias eoriv, eEAv 35 

A bal Ww \ > a \ ’ ~ f a e 
yap av éwa Kat éveyxeiv. Kat €v tm Lopoxr€ovs Typet 7 
A ’ , ; e f_. \.- , ~ > , 
THs Kepxidos dwn.  TpiTn Sa pripyns, TO atobeoba 


14 mapddecypa oxAnpérnros A: post dyabov Kat transp. Lobel: secl. Ritter, 7 
prob. Else qui post xai add. dpoov' axtAAda IT: dywWda pev Bs d-yaov 


B (Ar): -@v A: agathon Lat 15 5% Scarnpetv IT: 5€ Set rypetv B 
15-16 7a mapa tas rec: tds rapa tas I]: ras wavras B 17 Kat’ avras IT: 
xara tadTa B 20 4 mAclorn B (Lat): 9-7 A 214 /1:78B 
240f0v? B®: om. A _— zrepedepara B: wrepid€ppea A 25 ofov rec (Ar): of 
A: que Lat: ofa B: ofa Rostagni — 27 aveyvwpiabn IT: éyvwpicby B 
29 kat aé IT: xai B 30 4 A: of B: qui Lat 31 8c6 drexvar A: 
secl. Christ — épearns IT: om. B (Ar?) 35 8:0 eyyus re Vahlen: &? dre 
eyyts A: &0 7 éyyds. B 36 av IT: om. B 37 4 tTpirn Spengel, 
(numerum ternarium habuit 2): qro ri & aicbecBa AB (Ar): fore 


(EcecBar) Lat: dyPeo8ac Gomperz 
25 


155° 


14555 = 8 -APIXTOTEAOYS 
rt iSdvra, worep 4 ev Kumpios tois Atkaoyevous, tdwv yap 
Thv ypadyy exAavoev, Kai 7 ev Adxivou amod\dyw, dxovwy 


a ; ~ ; 3 . . 
yap trod Kiapiorod Kal prnobeis eSaxpucev, Bev aveyvw- 


pioOnoav. rerdprn dé 1) ek ovddoyiopod, olov év Xonddpors, 
OTt Gpords tis €AjAvOev, Gporos S€ ovMeis aA’ 7 ’Opeorns, 
odtos dpa eAjdubev. Kai) oAviSov toi aogiorod mepi tis 
orgy , > A A ” A 0 / , @ 

iptyevetas: eikos yap &¢n tov "Opéarny avAdoyioacba ore 


Tt ddeAdy érvOn Kai adr@ ovpBaiver OvecOau. Kai év TO. 


Ocodéxrov Tudei, ort eAOwv ws edpjowv Tov viov adros amdd- 


Io 


’ , oe ? a , ? a A, Q a 
Avtar. Kat 7» ev Tois Diveidas: tSotoat yap tov té7ov auv- 


: , ° : a 
eoyicavto TH etpappevnv ott ev TovTw eipapto amobavety 


om) a \ A} b] iq b] aA w , \ 
avrais, Kat yap eferéOnoav évraifa. éorw Sé Tis Kat our- 
A > aA aA Ul tT > a °° a ~ 
Oer7 €x apadoytcpod Tod Oedtpov, oiov €v tH *"Odvcce 7d 
4 sy A A bY , ? s Ld ; A 
pevdayyelw: To pev yap To Tofov evretvew, aAAov Se. 
pndéva, metonuévov vd Tod TomTod Kai wvmrdleats, 
si ” : 1 , ” , a ’ ¢ , 
kal «i ye 7d rofov ébn yvicec0a 6 ody éwpaKer 
To 8€ ws &? exelvou. dvayvwptobytos dia TovTov movqoa 
, a” A , 27 , e > 2 ~ 
mapadoyiopos. tacdv dé BedAriorn avayvwpins 7 €€ adrdv 


, a , a 2 , e > 27 
TWV TPAYLaATwv, TS ‘ exmAntews: yryvopervns bu €LKOTW), 


t > a 4 pI LY a > ) oe. > A 
ofov ev TH Sodoxrdouvs Oldizod: Kat tH "Ipuyeveia: €ixos 
yap BovAccOar émiBeivar ypdppara. at yap rovadrar podvar 


145581 7 iSovra A (‘ubi utdet’ Ar): aliquid scientem Lat: 7 eSovra B 
@onep IT (Ar): 0m. B 4A: B: qui Lat rots rec: ras AB: tpsius Lat 
2yeévIT:évB = daroAdyw B: dard Adywv A (apologon Lat) 4 xonddpots 
B: xAon- IT 5 opéorns B: 6 opéarns A 6 otros IT (Ar): obrw B 
4 &:7odubitanter Else  oAveiSous & (-ov rec): corr. Tyrwhitt 7 €¢y 
B (Ar): om. JT 9 tov B: om. A 10 ¢wiSas AB: corr. 
Reiz 13 Dedtpov A: barépov Hermann 14-14? éevreivew... 
zotov B (similia nec minus obscura in Ar): om. JT 14 qMov [Se] 
vel (€xeivov), dAov S¢ Sykutris: fort. (avrdv), dAov Se 14? yrucecOar 
TT (Ar): évretvew B 15 & &: 8) Tyrwhitt 16 mapaAoytojos 
B (Ar): -dv IT: zacdv A: advrwv B dé IT: om. B 17 Tis... 
eixdtwv &: om. Ar exmdjtews rec (Lat): wAjgews AB €ixoTw 
B®: eixdvrwy A 18 & B: 6 ev A: ro e& Bywater (Lat, nisi 
quod = 6) 


26 
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r 


3 a api , , \ 
dvev TOV TeTOLnLEvwY onpElv Kal TEepidepaxwy. SevTepar Se 
d ? 
at €k avAdoyiopod. 
Met S€ tods psOous) oumuotavat Kal 7H Adfer ovvar- 
/ a , A > Ld , Lg 4 
epyaleoOat ort pddtora mpo oppdatwy tiWépevovy ovTw yap 
a > a ELL a 
dv evapyéotata [6] dpa@v wonep map’ avrois yryvopevos Tots 
. 7 \ iG 
mMpatropevors evpickot TO mpérov. Kal yKLoTa av Aarldvor 
‘ \ oe - a \ , a9 a ’ 
[ro] ra drevavtia. onpeiov S€ TovTov 6 émetiyuadto Kapxivy. 
¢ ‘ y ss 1 ¢ ~ 2 7 a Le on ‘ ‘ 
6 yap Apududpaos ef tepod avna, 6 un spevta [Tov Dearnv] 
2 4 2 A. bY aA aA Yad 4 
eAdvOavev, emt de THs oKnvns ebémecev SucyepavdvTwv 


fod ~ A : a , 
toidto tav Oeatdv. doa Sé€ Suvarov Kai Tois oxyjpacw 


: , , \ > N a ya , 
ouvarepyalopevov' mOlavwrato yap amo tis avris picews 


e > a th ’ > ‘ y) e "a 
ow ev Tol arabeow elolv, KQL KXetpLatvel O xetpaldopevos 


Kat yxaderaiver 6 opyilopevos aAnPwutara. 516 eddvots 7 


20 


30 


, 2 ” a , ‘ e 5) ” egy. 
TIOLNTLKY) EOTLW 1 PLAVLKOU TOUTWY Yap Ol MEV evmrAaoTou ou de 


2 : ‘ > , ‘ ? ‘ A i . ld 
€xoTaTiKol elow. Tovs TE Adyous Kal TOUS ‘TeTTOLNLEVOUS 
deo Kat avdrov srovobvra éxTiGecfat KabodAov, €&6’ ovTws emeto- 
a ‘ , . , \ oo ” : a ‘ ) 
odtoby Kai qaparetve. Aéyw dé ovTws av DewpeiaAa. 7d Kal- 
, ¢ a > ENT ’ bY , : \ > 
dAov, olov tis “Ipuyevecas: tuletans tiwvds Kdpys Kat adave- 
obeians adijAws tots Avoacw, (iSpurvOeions Sé eis aAAnv 
a tJ Kw if tT \ é 4 ~ an , wW 
xwpav, ev 7H vopos jv Tovs E€vous Ovew TH Oew, TavTnv eayxe 
\ © , . , ag a 25 A 19. 2 0. a 
THhv lepwavrvnv. xpovw Se vorepov TH adeAPa@ auveBy €ABeiv 
a_¢ r- Yor. a 2 oa € \ (ages) 77 we a 
THs ltepeias, To dé Ore aveirev 6 Beds [S:a Twa atriav ew Tod 
KaOdAov] éAGetv exet Kal ef 6 me S€ Ew Tod pvOov: éedOwy 


20 onpeiwy &: xal onpetwy Spengel (qui secl. cai wepidepaiwv): fort. 
delendum.(non vertit Ar) epidepaiwy B: dépewv A, 22. suvarrepydteoBa 
&: [ovv]az- olim Vahlen 24avI7:0m.B = evapyéorata B: évepy- I: 
om.Ar dpa rec: 6 opdav AB aap IT: yap B 25-26 AavOavor 
rec: -o:ro B: -o1 70 A 26 émeriuparo rec (Ar): emrud ro & 27 av- 
jee B (Ar): dv ein A: utique erat (erit Lobel) Lat. 27 épavra (sc. tov 
mocntnv) Butcher: épavra tov Oearny A 30 ris adriis S: adrijs 
THs Tyrwhitt (in versione) 34 exorarcxot B (Ar?): é€eracreot IT 


" -rovs te B: rovrous te IT metrounpevous A: zapeAnppeévous Vahlen: an 
mporrerrornpevous ? 14551 éerecodiobv B: érevcodiou A 2 mapa- — 


teivew B: rep A 4 (SpuvOelans A: iSpv0- B 7-8 bid... xabdAov 
&: secl. Christ (€€w roi xaBdAovu secluserat Duentzer) 


27 


145. 


5 


1455b , APIZTOTEAOYZ 

d€ Kat Angers OveoOau peren: dveyveipioer, ei?” ws Hp: 
Io midys elf’ ss TTodviSos €mroinoev, Kata TO €iKds elma Srt 

ovK apa Hovey THY ddehgiy GAAd Kal adrov eet TuOivas, 


Kal éevred0ev 1 owrnpia.. pera tadra 8€ 7467. imobevra Ta 
> «¢ 2 A @ A) Lg % a \ > / 
ovopata emevcodioby: Gmws dé €ora oixela Ta €mevoddiua, 


ofov ev t@ "Opeorn 7 pavia 8” As edndOn Kal 7 ow- 


v ‘A A 4 ? A t . a 4 ‘A 
15 Tnpia dua THS Kabdpoews. ev pev ovv Tois. Spayacw Ta 

> a4 e 5 ~ 
evrevoddua, avvToua, 7 5” emomouwa TovTOLS pnKUvETAL. THS yap 

> , ) \ e s 2 s 2 a ’ 

Odvoceias od paxpos 6 Adyos éoTi~ amodypotvTos Tivos 
” a bY ‘ 4 ‘et ~ ga \ 
€rm moda Kai mapadvdarropévov tro tot IToceddvos Kai 
Q ” ” 4 ~ @ 7 ” A , 
pdvov Ovtos, €tt S€ THv oikou ovTwWS SNOUT ea ete xen 
20 pata v7r0 enero avadioxecbar Kai Tov vidv emia 
AevecOar, adros Se cerenetra xepaaBels, Kal | arayvapiods 


Twas Sm tes avTos ev sla tovs 8 €xOpovs . &-. 


édferpe. 76 pev odv iStov TobTo, Ta 8 GAda. érrevadoia.. 
"Eor 5&é€ mons tpaywoias 7d pev Séars 7d 5 Adous, TA 
25 pev eéwlev Kal eva tov eowlev modAddKis 7 Séots, TO de 
Nowmdv 4 Avows: Adyw Se Seow pev elvan rhv. dw dpyis 
péxpt tovrov tod pépous 6 éoyardv éorw é& o3 peraPaiver 


> ? , na >? > , 9 v4 4 A > A ln > aA a 
els evTUXtav 7 Els atuxtav, vow Sé THY amo Tijs apyAs Tijs- 


i . , , > A a a pp qe 
peraBacews pexpe téAous: womep ev TH AvyKet TH Oeodexrov 
: \ , . ve a ge Vay \ 
30 S€ois puev TA TE TpoTEMpaypEva Kal 7 TOU maLtdtov Ajibis Kat 
: ? e R) a a > e b) a aA 9 4 aA , 
mddw 7 abr * * Avows 8” 7) amo Tijs aitidcews Tod Gavdrou 


9 aveyvespicev S: ray era ex Ar add. Tkatsch et Gudeman, glossemate 
abusi - 10 rodvedos & Ir povov IT: pov BG ev THE: 
t@ Victorius (Ar?) 15 Spdyace B (Ar): dppaow IT 17 ovS: om. 
& éoriv IT: om. B 18 dad 700 Flocedadvos A: bro rod Oeod olim 
Vahlen, malim bad rou B05 cum Ellebodio 19 €ze rec: in (emi?) Lat: 
émet A: aoa (ex 18) B 21 dé I: re B 21-22 dvayvoopicas twas 
IT: dvayvwpiobeis B 22 émBépevos adtos B: avros éembdpevos avros IT 
27 peraPaive rec (Lat, Ar): -ew AB 28 9 els druxtay B (Ar): om. 
IT 29 nuyee rec: Auxet IT: yAuxet B 31 Avors 8° 3 rec (Ar): 53 
(om. Avais) £  bjAwars, Avars 8° 4 Gomperz (Arabi fisus, cuius testimonium 
nisi quod bors 3° 4 confirmat incertissimum est): 51) draywyy, Avats 8 7 
Vahlen aitidcews IT: aitioews B Oavarov & (Ar): Aavaod Vahlen 
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a . aA / ‘ Ly ee aN 4 A 
pexpt Tod réAovs. tTpaywodtas Se cidn Eloi Téaoapa (Tocabra 
A \ A 4 x\7 e A 4 A Ld 
yap Kat ta pepn ed€xOn), 7 pev memAcypevn, Hs TO OAov 
€oriv mepimérera Kal avayvupiots, 7 5é mabynTiKH, ofov of TE 
Aiavres kat ot "I€ioves, 1 S€é 70K}, otov al Dhiwrides Kai 6 

4 A , : 

IIndeds: 70 5€ réraprov Tonst, otov ai re Popxises Kal 6 [Tpo- 
A X oe ? o ¢ iy ‘ Ld a 
pnbeds Kat doa ev ddov. padtora pev ovv amavra det me- 

cel ~M > A , ‘\ U4 \ a wv 
pacba eye, et S€ wy, Ta preytara Kal mAciora, aAdws Te 
A a: . -f? 
Kal ws viv ovKodavtodaw Tovs mointds: yeyovoTwy yap Kad 
€xaoTov pépos ayabay mownra@v, éxdorov tot idiov ayabod 
afvovo. tov’ éva trepBddAav. Sixacov S€ Kai tpaywdiar 
uv ‘ A > Q ‘ 7 > ‘ e ~ . 4 ~ 
GAAny Kat THv avTyv A€yew ovdevi Ws TH pUVIwW TobTO 
os ‘ 4. 
dé, dv % adr mAoKn Kat Avots. oAdot S€ mAe~avres Ev 
, aA a x > , > a AY Y e 
Adova. Kakds' det 5é apddtepa aptixporeioOa. ypy dé o- 
mep etpytat moAAdKis peuvncbar Kai pr) Toveiy émomoukoV 
4 U > ‘ , \ 4 ‘ , 
avoTnua Ttpaywdiav—enorouKccy d€ éyw 1d modAvpvbov— 
t ” ‘ a ? , @ a ay ? a 5) \ 
oiov ei tis tov tHS "IAiddos GAov mrotot piOov. exet pev yap 
Sia TO -fuqKos AapBaver Ta pépn TO mpémov peyeDos, ev 
sy a U A uy A e€ la ..: ‘ 
d€ tots Spapact mov mapa rhv vmddAnyw amoBaiver. o7n- 
a , « , oT)? ° > re. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
petov dé, door mépow *IXNov oAnv emoinoavy Kat pn KaTa 
Ul “ ? 
pépos worep Edpimidns, <> NioBnv cat pn womep Aicyvdros, 
“ b] , n aA te Ld > A \ } , b] 
 exmintrovow 7 Kak@s aywritovra, émei kai Aydbwy e€- 
érecev ev ToUTwW povw. ev S€ Tals meEpiTETeiais Kal ev Tots 
amAois mpaypace otoxyalovtac wv BovAovtrac Oavpaords: 


32-33 Tocaira ... €AéxOn (A) obscura 145622 ons B: ons A: spat. 
vac. in Lat: dyes Bywater coll. 145875, sed obstat 1459°8-g 6 B:om.A 
4 dws re P: dws ye B: Gd’ waye A 6 éxdorov rod rec: Exacrov 
700 & — tSiou A: otxelou B (cf. 1454%10) 7 Kai tpaywdiay &: rpaywdiav 
xa Else 8 ovderi ws Zeller: oddSév tows AB: nihil minus (jocov) Lat: 
tows non vertit Ar = rodro IT: rotrwv B 10 duddrepa apruxporeiobar 
Immisch: dpddrepa avrixporeicba B: apdw dei xporeicOa A: ambo semper 
coadiuvare (coadunare Lobel) Lat 12 5é Aéyw B (Lat): 5€ Aéyw 5¢ A 
15-16 onpeiov d€ IT (Ar): om. B 16 tAiou dAnv IT (Ar): tAcodzoAw B 
17 % Vahlen: om. /1 noBny &: OnBaida M. Schmidt : ‘ExaBny vertit 
G.Valla 1g 7aisA: trois B 19-20 ai... . mpaypaor A: secl. Susemihl 
20 oroxdlovra: .. . BovAovrar A: -erar . .. -erar Heinsius: -era. . . -ovrac 
Christ Gavpaords A: -dv Tyrwhitt: ro Oavpaorp Castelvetro 
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\ \ a \ , ” \ a ¢ 
TpayiKov yap Tovro Kat. diravOpwrov. eatw S€ TobTo, dTav 

e ‘ \ . b) , S 9 ? a ” y 
6 codes pev jrera mrovypias <8) efarrarnO7, womep Ltov- 
‘ e > a A Ed A e a ” A aA ‘ 
gos, Kat 6 avdpetos pev adios d€ nrT|O7. E€otw S€ TodTO Kat 
> A @ +} 4 / > A AY UJ SA 
eixos womep Aydbuw Aye, elkos yap. yiveoBar moAda 

A A A > ‘ ‘ A A A a a e ’ 

25 kal mapa TO €tKds. Kai tov yopov S€é éva Set drodap- 
Bavew trav broxpita@v, Kat poptov etvat Tod Orov Kal ovvayw- 
vilecOar put) womep Evpimidn aA’ womep Lodoxdre?. tois 
5€ Aowrois ta dddpeva ovdev pardAov trod pvOov 7 aAAns 
; ’ > , ‘ > ’ ” , ” ne 
tpaywoias <otiv: 10 éuBodysa ddovow. mpwrov apfavros 
cy a , ’ ’ a “ 2» OF 

30 Ayd8wvos rot tovovrov. Kairor Ti dtadeper 7 euPorAwa 
AN ” 2 €a 2¢ ” r r > ” r r ek , “9 ‘5, 
ddewv 7» et pow e€ aAdov eis addo: apudtror 7 émevaddvov 
OXov; . 

TTepi prev obv tHv adAwv eiddv eipynrat, Aourov Sé sept 
a tS 3 

AdEews Kai Stavoias eizeiv. Ta pev ovv mept THY Siavotay ev 
35 Tols mept pyntopiKns KetoOw- Toito yap idiov paddAov éxeivys 
~ e w * A ‘ / a Lu e ‘ 
THs pcOddov. é€att S5€ Kata tHv Sidvorav Taira, ooa v7o0 

a a ~ 3 
tod Adyou Set mapacKevacbAvar. pepy Sé TovTwy Td TE aTro- 
Secxvdvar Kal TO Avew Kail TO dn mapacKkevdlew (ofov 

map 

b ¥ na , nn sy \@ a ‘oo , 

6° cAcov 7) fdBov 7 spyyv Kai doa Tovadra) Kai Ere peéyeBos 
Kat puxporntas. SAAdov dé Gru Kal ev Tois mpaypacw azo 

A 9 aA: 9 ~ a ~ @ “ > A) “ AY “” 
Tav avta@v Wedv Sef ypyofa orav 7 edcewva 7 Sewa 7 
, n“ > , 4 Ld 4A A . 
peydda 7 etxora Sén aapaoxevalew: mAnv roootrov dta- 

5 péper, ote Ta pev Sef datvecOa avev Sidackadlas, ta Sé€ 


21 tpayixcv... dAdvOpwarov A: post 477707 (23) transp. Susemihl, secl. 
Gudeman 22 6 copos IT (Ar): cafés B  S€ rec:om. & ~—dozrep 
IT: donep yap B 23 Tovro kai B(Ar?): xat om. JT 25 xopov IT 
(Ar): ypovov B broAapBavew B: brodaBety A 28 Aowrois &: 
moAdois ex Ar Gomperz gddpueva Z (Madius): d&d0peva & ovdev 
Vahlen (Ar; od Madius): om. & 28-29 aAAns tpaywdtas IT: 
a\Nws tpaywdia B 30 70 tovovrov A, ante ayd@wvos B: hutus 
Lat O, aut buius Lat T: rod wounrod vertit Ar (?): del. Gudeman, Hardy | 
31e¢IT: eis B  dpporroa RB: -ec A 33 eiSdv B (Ar): 98’ A: tam Lat 
34 xat Hermann: 7 & 37 tovtwy IT: rovrouv B 1456>2 puxpo- 
tntas AB: -a rec (Lat) 4 8€n rec: Set B: (quando) oportet Lat: 
eA ; 
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€v tT®@ Adyw bad Tod Aéyovros mapaaxevileBat Kal mapa. 
tov Adyov yiyvecOat. ti yap dv ein tod A€yovros Epyov, et 
Ba Ud 8 ae \ ‘ Py A) \ A , i A A \ A re 
gaivotro 4 Séot Kat pn Sta tov Adyov; trav S€é wepi tH de- 

é a , > ts 6 Hy \ , a r / 

w & pev eotw eldos Oewpias ta oxnpata ris Ad~ews, 
ad eotw etdévar Tis vroKpitiKis Kal Tod THY Toa’THY ExoV- 10 

t 

Tos apyirextouKny,. olov ti evtoAn Kal ti. edy7 Kal di- 

: A 
Hynes Kat amen Kal epwrnots Kai dmdKpiots Kal et Te 
aAXo ToobTov. mapa yap THY ToUTwWY yrwow 7 ayvovay ovdev 
eis “iy motyreey, emitiunpa géperar 6 Te Kat a€tov ozrou- 
dis. ri yap av Ts i cae Taprijcbae a IIpwraydpas 15 
emiTypg, Ste evyecOar olopevos emitatrre eirav ““uhvw dew- 

PY 499 A ‘ aA , a. n“ Q : 7 eo 

€ Oca”; ro yap Kededoa, gnoiv, moetv Te pH émitagis 
€otw. 8:6 mrapeicbw ws aus Kal ov Tis TrounTuniis ov 
Oewpnua. 

20 Tis Se - éLcws dardons 7a8 €oTt Ta pépn, aToLxetoy 20 
ovAAdaBy oatvdecpos ovopa pia .aplpov mrdats . Advyos. 

a t a 
arotxetov pev ovv eotw dw ad.aiperos, ov mGoa Se 
adn’ €& ‘is mépuxe auvbern yiyvecBa fury Kal yap Tay. 
Onpiw tot odeat pero! uwa, ov obBeniay déyw arot- 
xelov. ravryns 5é pépyn TO Te peovijev Kal TO Tuipwvov Kal 25 
adwyvov. €arw dé tadra duvijev pev (76> avev mpoaBodjs €xov 

A > 4 e , be mm) \ An w 
gwviv dkovotnvy, jyidwvov b€ to peta mpooBodys €xov 
gwrvyv dxkovaTny, ofov ro & Kai to P, ddwvov Sé ro pera 

a > e A A > , ww , ‘ A 
mpoaBodjs «al? avdto pev ovdepiay exov dwvyv, peta S€ 
TOY €xovTwy Twa dwvyy ywopevov dxovotov, olov To I Kat 30 
70 A. raita S€ diaddper cynuaciv te Tod ordpuatos Kat 
la ‘ , ‘ , .Y tA i hanno , 
tomots Kat SaovrTnre Kat yurdrnTe Kal prKe «al Bpayv- 


8 gaivorro B: davoiro A = § €or Vahlen: #5¢a AB (Ar): 4 t8éa Madius 
(idea Lat) 21 dp§pov &: ante cvoua transp. Spengel (Ar), del. Har- 
‘tung 23 ovrOeri Z: ovveri) £ 24 Onpiwv IT (Ar): dewprsv B 
25 ravrmps IT (Ar): ravraus B 26 ddwrov IT: d¢dwva B ratra B: om. JT 
ré Reiz: om. AB —wpooBodAss IT: apoBoAjs B (item 29) 27-28 ipi- 
dwvov... daxovariy IT (Ar): om. B 28 +o p A (Ar): vo B B (Lat) 
32 prroryre Az -ot BO opener IT: peyéOa pice B 


3! 
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1456> APIZTOTEAOYZ 


” de > , ‘ , \ aA 4, A t 
ryt. ert S€ o€¥rnTt Kal Bapurnte Kal TH péow nept dv 
> Lid ? aA A 4 a A 
Kal’ exaoTov €v Tois peTpiKois mpoonKer Dewpety. ovdAdAaBr 
Qs b] A ” \ b] ’ LA : ‘ A bg 
dé cori dwvy aonpos auvbern e& adwvov Kai dwviy éxor- 
ld aA lol 
tos: kat yap to I'P avev rod A fovddaBy Kaif pera rod 
aA A a) 
A, olov ro I'PA. adda Kai rovtwv Oewpyoa tas dSvapopas 
THs peTpixys €or. oavvdeopos S€ eotw dwv7) aonpos 7 ov- 
Te KwAvet ovTE Trovet wry pay onavTiucny €x Edvwr 
dwvav wepuxvia ovvriPecOa Kai emi T@v axpwv Kali émt Tob 
, a A ¢ , > > a / , > ¢€ , 
pécov Hv pn appotTre ev. apyn Aoyov TiBévar Kal” adrny, 
e ‘ uw gs “ \ ” a BJ / A 
olov pev nro de. 1 Swvn Gonos 7 EK mrAcorwY bev dw- 
vov judas onpavtix@y S€ moveiv wépuxev piay onpavtTucny 
, w > b] ‘ . A ww a ld > A n“” 
dwvnv. apOpov 8 €ort dw aonuos  Adyou dpynv 7 
, hal \ a e \ > , \ ‘ re \ 
tédos 7 Stoptopov SydAoi. otov.To apydi Kal TO TEpi Kal 


oo» n . o» a ” , ” a \ 
* Ta adda. 7] pwvy aonf-os 7% OUTE KwAveu OUTE 7FOLEt pwvnv 


Io 


15 


‘ A 2 4 aA a ‘ . ‘ 
play onpavriKny é€x mAcdvwy dwvdv mepuxvia tifecba Kai 
> A ~ ” \ > \ ~ , ” , > ; A 
€mt TOV akpwv Kal emi Tov pecov. ovopa dé €oTt dwvy 

A A ” a , 9 , b] > 
ovvOery onuavTixn avev xpovov ws pépos ovddév €att Kal! 
avTO onuavtikov. ev yap Tots SimAcis od ypwpycba ws Kai 

? a > e ‘ . a t > A / A 
adtro Kal? atro onpaivov, ofov év tH Oeddwpos TO Swpos 

2 U ta 8 A ‘ AY Ay , 
ov onpave. pia dé dwvn cuvlerr onpavticy peta ypo- 

A , re a 

vou 7s ovdev pepos onpatve. Kal” adtd, domep Kal emi Tov 
" A A 

ovoudTwy: TO pev yap avOpwiros 7 -AevKov od onpatver TO 


. 


34 €v &(Ar?): del. Bernhardy 35 adawov A: xat (debuit #) Hyupuvou 


add. Gudeman 36 avAaBy Kai &: ex Ar sic fere emendaveris od 
avMaBy, cvdafr) dé 37 ro A: om. B 38-1457410 corrupta et 
confusa; 38-3 7... adrqv om. Ar, 3--10 qv... pécov om. B; 2-3 redu- 
kuia ... peaou sccl. Montmollin, 6-7 dpOpov... SnAoz duce Hartung sccl. 
‘Rostagni, 8-10 7... yéoou secl. Ellebodius, alii ‘2 mepuxvia B: -av 
IT © ovvriBecOa &: 7iBec8ac Winstanley 3 rHévar.A: pont Lat 
adrnv Tyrwhitt (Lat): avrov A 4 Hrow A (vel Lat): 89 rod Bywater 
H A:om. Lat’ 4) yA: aut Lat 5 onpavrixdy Robortellus: -ov 
A: -y ® 8 A: om. Lat 69 A: aut Lat . 7 audi Hartung: 
d.pic ll — wept) 7.€.p.i. IT g mepuxvia A: -av® ——— 11 auvOer? 
onparruxy IT: onpevtucy onparrixy. B 13 Geddwpos To dSwpos 


Ritter (Ar), cf. De interpr. 16421, pap. Theophr. 8: deoddpw To Saépov & 
32 
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mote, 70 Se Padiler 7 BeBadicev mpoconuatver TO prev Tov 

, \ \ ‘ , . > 2 ON 
mapovtra xpovov to S€ Tov mapeAndAvOdra. amrwos 8° eotiv 
dvopatos 7 piypiatos 4 pev KaTa TO TOUTOV 7 TOUTW O7n- 

a \ @ ~ e de AY \ e.y nn AX a ¢ i 
Haivov Kal ooa tovavra, 77 d€ Kata TO €vi 7% moAAots, ofov 20 
avOpwrot 7 avOpwros, 7» S5€ Kata Ta BroKkpitiKd, ofov Kat’ 

’ vA > 7 ‘ A b] U by) Ul . aA es 
epwrnow eniragw To yap eBddioev; 7 Badile mrdas p7- 

sy fod iy wm bd U , A 4 a] 
featos Kata Taira ta etdn é€oriv. Adyos S€ dw ovvOer7 

: 
onpavrikn Fs eva pépn Kal’ attra onpuaiver te (od yap 
. ; t 
dmas Adyos €k pynudrwy Kat dvoudtwy avyKertat, olov 6 25 
eS ; > > ? , ’ : 

Tod avOpwrov opiopos, GAX’ évddyerar avev pnudtwy etvar 

, t , 2s Bie ¢ “9 ’ a , 

Adyov, pépos pevror det Te onpsaivoy e&er) olov ev tH Badi- 
, € , ¢ , bd , an 

fer Kréwv 6 Kréwv. efs 5€ eote Adyos Siyds, 7) yap 6 &v 

, Noel} , yd t e > ‘ \ 
onpawvwv, 7 Oo eK TAEiovwy ovvdéopm, olov 1 “Ihas pev 
auvd€opw eis, 6 5€ tod avOpwrov TH Ev onuaivev.. ~ 30 

*Ovépatos Sé eldn TO pev azrAobv, arAobv b€ éyw 6 

“a : “A , 

[Ln €k onpaworrwy avyKertat, olov yf, TO dé derAodv: TovTOU 
dé TO pev €K onpLaivovTos Kai daorpov, mAnY ovK ev TH 33 
OvdpaTt onpatvovtos Kal dorjpov, to S€ eK onpaworTwr 33! 
avyKetar. ein 8 av Kat tpitAcdv Kat TeTpamAcdv dvoya Kal 
moAAatrAobv, otov ta troAAa tav Maccadwrov, *Eppoxai- 35 


_KotavOos * *. dmav dé dvoud e€oTw 7) KUpioy 7) yA@rTa 7 1457 


17 rote AB: moré Spengel fadilee ®(Ar):-ew AB  mpooonpatve ®: 
mpoonpaive. AB 18 €oriv IT: om. B 19 xara 76 Reiz: 76 xara AB 
21 4 de 17:4 B | 22 énizakw IT: HénizakwB  éBddioev &, interrogative 
Cooke: (dp’) €Bddicev Vahlen = Bad. Le rec: eBadilev & 23 5€ A (Lat 
T): 8€ eon B (Lat O) 277 TI:0m.B Badilec ® (Ar): -ew AB 
28 6 KAdwy AB: 70 Kiéwy Bigg els IT: €&js B 29 onpatvwy 
IT: onpaivoy B auvdéopm rec: -wv & (Ar) 30 avOpuov (sc. 
Adyos) AB (de Arabis ‘homo incedit’ cf. Tkatsch, 1. 193): avOpeszrov spropds 
(ex 26) ® 7H (Ar): ro AB 32 onpawovrwy IT (Ar): cvpPaov- 
twv B 33 Kal dojpouv A: del. Ussing 33} dvouare Vahlen (Ar?): 
~os AB kal dojpov AB: om. Ar 34-35 dvoua Kat modamAobv 
IT: kat moAAamdobv dvopa B 35 ta AB: del. Hardy Maccadwrev 
Diels ex Ar: peyakwrav £ 1457: lac. explenda ex Arabis ‘suppli- 
cans domino caelorum’, unde émevédpevos Aci warpi restituit Diels, evédpevos 
4 Wilamowitz; nomen quadruplex latere videtur Bywatcro 


814504 33 D 


Io 


5 
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1457»  APIZTOTEAOYS : 


A “A Ud ~~ a, a“ b YA eh! e 
perapopa 7 Koapos 7 7ETonMevov 7 emexTeTapevov 7 vp- 
: , er) n , \ , LA c ey 
nenpéevov 7 e&nAdaypevov. A€yw Sé KUpiov pev @ ypdvrar 
o “~ A Tt @ y ° A @ LY nw 
€xaoro., yAdttav 5é€ @ €repor: wore havepov ore Kal yAdr- 
7 sy 4 A ‘ >’ , A a ’ a , 
tay Kal KUptov eivat Suvarov To avro, pn Tois avrois Se: 
‘ A Uj ‘ A 4 : e a A A 
TO yap aiyuvov Kumpiow péev Kvprov, nuiv d€ yA@rra. perta- 
i) , > > > , y \ n” aA a 
dopa dé éaTw. dvdpatos. aAdorpiov émdopa 7 amo Tob 
4, > 4 3 hl > A ~ ww : A , “ > \ a ” 
yévous emi-eidos 7 amo Tod Eidous emt TO yevos 4 amo TOU «Et- 
. > \ F " A A > , Uy A > AY , A 
Sous emi efdos 7) Kata TO avdAoyov. A€éyw dé amo yévous pev 
> A bo Sa ee a a, @#Qo> @ 23 A A e a > 
emi €idos olov “‘vnis 5é poe 48° EornKev’’> TO yap Oppeiy éoTw 
bJ i , 
€ordvar tt. am’ eidous b€ émi yevos “Hh 89 pupil’ ’Odvo- 
a“ 2 , ” ‘ \ ’ ye a 
oevs eo0Aa €opyev”* TO yap pupiov moAv €oTW, @ viv avTt 
im a , >> oo» 1 39. 40 ¢ to 
Tod moAdot Kéeypnrat. am’ eidous dé emt eidos otov “yark@ 
i an A > 7 ” \ 6 \ ow a ? a 
amo wuynv apvoas” Kat “repwv tavanket yadkw’’> evravla 
yap TO pev apvoa tapeiv, To S€ Tapety apvoa eipnKer 
” A > a. a) A Loo a a 
Gaudw yap adereiv ti €oTw. Tod S€ avddoyov A€éyw,. orav 
A .. a ‘ ‘ t ; 
Gpoiws éyn TO Sevrepov mpos TO mpWrov Kat TO TETApTOV 
a ~ / 
mpos TO Tpitov: épet yap arti tod Sevrépov to réraptov 7 
dvtt tod Terdptrov To Sevrepov. Kai eviotre mpooTiOdacw avé? 
U A Lid b , A . e , nN” Ul A 
od Ayes mpos 6 eat. A€yw SE olov cpoiws Exer pidAn mpos 
Q : a ee ny, 2 OA , ‘ , 2 ’ 
Aidvucov Kai aomis mpos Apy épet toivev rHv diddAnv daomida 
, \ \ > s , ”) No a ow \ 
Avovicov Kat tHv aomida gpidAnv-Apews. 7 6 yijpas mpos. 
2 a : Ze 
Biov, Kat €amépa mpos mepav’. epet Toivuy Thy €oméepay yi- 
e , A on > ape ay A lal e , é 
pas Wuepas 7) Womep *EprredoxAjs, Kal TO yipas €omépav Biov 


2 udypnuevov &: dd- ex 1458%1-4 Spengel (cf. pap. Theophr. 79) 
3 efnAdaypevov IT (Ar): egeAnAaypevov B 6 aiyuvov IT (Ar): aiyuMov 
B yA@rra IT: -ov B; in Ar sequuntur ‘dory autem est nobis proprium, 
populo (?) autem glossa’ 7 aro IT: kata B 8 amo! IT: xara B 
ro A: om. B g emi efSos 4 A: emi 70 efS0s B 10-13 ofov... efSos 
IT: om. B 10 8€ ou A: autem mea (8 éuy) Lat 12 é€00Aa A 
(Ar): premia (d0Aa?) Lat royapA:76 pevyap® 14 apvoas Kat Tepwv 
Tyrwhitt (dpvcas iam rec, «at rec al.): épvcacxe repay B: depvcacxerepiav 
A: exsecuit secans Lat tapav Bekker tavanei] tavaxes B (‘acuto’ 
Ar): armpe. A: duro (= drepé) Lat 17 xat IT: om. B 18 dev- 
tépou IT: devrepov B 19 mpoortBéaow IT (Ar): zpor- B 21 apy 
A: dpy B .24 7 &: del. M. Schmidt (non vertit Ar) 
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TIEPI IIOIHTIKHE 1457b 
“ i) or » 7 > ’ ” ” , ha ) . ‘ 
7 Svopas Biov. eviois 8 odK EoTw Gvopa KElpEevov THY avd- 25 
e : r 
Aoyov, add’ ovdéy Arrov. dpotws AexOjoetat oiov TO Tov 
‘ ‘ ‘ > t , ‘ ‘ ‘ 17 >A a 
Kapmov plev adievat ometpev, To d5é€ THY PAdya amo Tov 
¢ , > - > > e , wv a \ ‘ id \ 
HAlov avwrvupov add’ cpows .€yer ToOTO mpos Tov yALov Kat 
\ Pauper 4 ‘ ‘ . 
TO o7TEipev mpos Tov Kapzrov, S10 elpynrat “‘omeipwv DeoKxriorav 
i 5 A a a soa 
g¢rdya’”’. €or S€ Tw TpdTw TovTwW THS peTapopas XpHaOat 30 
iY uw , A > , > a aA 
kat aAdws, mpocayopevoavta To GAAdTptov . dmopjoat THV 
- , t > 
olketwv TL, olov ei THY aorida eimor diadnv py Apews add. 
wo, : , ~. > v1 ae A , e 4 
aowov. * * Tremonuevov & eaTiv 6 dAws 1 Kadovpevov bo 
Twav avtos TiWerar 6 mountys, Soxel yap eva efvar TovadTa, 
olov Ta Képata epvuyas Kai Tov lepéa apyTipa. emexteTapevov 35 
, ? “ > 4, A A oA , 4 § 
dé eorw 7 adnpnucvov Tro pev é€av dwvyevTe paxpotépw 145 
Ld s A > , “ a 2 : i A A bal 
KEXpnuevov 7 TOU olketov 7 ovdAAaBF €uBeBAquerg, To 5€ av 
_ adnprpsevov Tt 7) avrod, emexterapévov pev oiov 76 TOAews 
mOAnos Kai TO isaeuge Try dyeddew, adnpnucvov S€ ofov rd 
Kpit Kai To 88 Kai “ula yiverar audorépwv os”. e&ndA- 5 
Py = : , 
Aaypevov 8 €oriv Grav tot dvopalopévov ro pev KatadeTn 
‘ A fol t . a / 
TO O€ TotH, olov TO “Se~itepov Kata palov” dvti Tob Sektov. 
? ~ A ‘A 9 U A A ” A) A M4 A 
adrév S€ Trav dvojidrwv Ta pev appeva ta dé GijAea Ta 
4 so» \ iy - > fs) Vo re See 
€ peragy, appeal icy God tedevTa eis 70 N wai P cat & Kou 
5 eer: 
00a eK TOUTOU avyKeETaL (aura 8 éoriv S80, Y Kat =), Rinee 10 
5é daa ex TeV pavnerrew eis Te Ta del pakpa, otov ets H 
kai 2, Kal trav erent WOVE eis A+ wore ioa ouuPaives 


wdnber els 6oa Ta. dppeva Kal Ta. Odea TO ‘yap y Kat TO & 


a oo 


25 evios IT: éviwy B xe(pevor IT (Ar): om. B (27 ano &: émi 
M. Schmidt 29 tov Kapmov A: (tov agrévra) Tov Kapmov Castelvetro 
32-33 GA’ dowoy Victorius: adda oivou A 33 «édapov explicationem 
deesse vidit Madius - 35 €pvuyas Victorius: épr¥yas A: épuwiyas B 
145841-3 76 prev... ddnpnuévov IT (Ar): om. B 29@:97A  cvddaBi 
-epPeBAnueévy rec: -7 -7 A 3 adnpnpevov te FD: adipy pev ovr A: 
719% B= wdAews B: wddeos IT 4 mmArcidou rec: mdréos A: adds B: 
IInréos (IInAjjos kat to TTnAeiSov) M. Schmidt 5 ow Victorius: dns 
A: ons B: spat. vac. in Lat 6 dvopalopévov A: voplopevou Snell ex pap. 
Theophr. 93 8-17 damnavit Ritter g wai G rec (Ar): om. & 
13 wAnGe. B (Ar): 2AOy IT 
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14588 APIZTOTEAOYTSZ 
, 6 , > 2 5 ” ys wo. ied - 
ovvOera €orw. es 5é€ addwvrov ovddév dvopa -Te\euTa, 
“Qn ? a 4 > A A ‘ ig fr , 
ovde ets duvjev Bpayd. ets d€ ro I rpia povov, péAr Kopyu 
, > A bY 4 AY A A > aA ‘ 
ménmept. ets 5€ TO Y wévre * *. Ta S€ perafd eis Taita Kat 
\ 
N kai &. 
yw ee) ‘ a \ ‘ 1 4 
Méfews S€ aperr) cad Kai pn tamevyy efva. -oa- 
: , \ + , « 9 a , 2 , 2\y\h 
geardrn pev ovv €oTw 7 €k THY. KUpiwy dvouaTwy, adda 
é , , A e A ‘ \ e 
tamewy trapddeypa S€ 1 KadAcopadvros oinows Kal 7 
LOevédov. ceuvy S€ Kai efa\Adtrovoa ro idwriKov 7 Tois 
fevixois Kexpnuevn’ Levixov S€ €yw yA@tTav Kal peta- 
A \ 2 7 \ fod \ Ly \ , 3A’ ” 
gopay Kat eméxracw Kat mav TO mapa TO KUpiov. GAN av 
Tis dmavta TowdtTa mowjon, 7) aivypya é€ora 7 BapBa- 
, Bay \ + > a ” oA \ > 
piouos’ dv prev ovv ex perapop@yv, aivypa, dav dé €x 
A oF 7 Q an) 27 ) 27 
yAwrrav, BapBaptcuds. aiviypards te yap td€a avn éoti, 


A Q e 7 297 , ‘ X + an a 
TO déyovra UTA pXovTa advvara ovvaifban: KATA MEV OUY TIV TWY 


30 


58> 


” > , 4 > ts a a ji \ 

<adAwv> dvopatwr ovvbeow ody oldv Te TodTO ToLHoaL, KaTa 
~ ‘ t > 
5é rHv petadopav évddyerat, ofov “avdp’ elSov mupt yadkov 
> > > &# , bP) \ A. ~ A 4 3 ~ ~ 
em” avépt KoAAjoavta’’, Kal Ta ToLadTa. Ta Sé Ek TAY yAwTTaV 
BapBaptopos. Set. dpa KexpGc0ai mws tovros: TO pev 
, v a 

yap TO py iSwriKoy moijoe: pnde tamewdv, olov 7 yA@TTa 

Ay e A \ € 4 \ *) A > / 
Kal 1 perapopa Kal oO Koopos Kat TdA\a Ta elpnucva 
wi A A 4 ‘ , ? r] 4 A / 
«ln, To 5€ KUpiov TV cadyverav. odK €Adyiotov S€ pépos 


22 


oupBadrerar ets TO oades THS AdEews Kal pt) iiuwriKov 


€ > , \ > \ \ 5) \ a > , 
Qu €TTEKTAOCELS KQAL aTrOoKOTTatL KaL é€adAayai ‘TWH OVvoLLa- 


14 ovvBera Z: raita AB: cadem Lat 16 wévre &: 76 waHv 70 var To 
ydvu 70 Sdpu 76 doru in marg. cod. Estensis 100 adnotavit G. Valla, unde in 
rec quosdam devenerunt; diverso ordine Ar exhibet ‘dory poy(?) napy 
gony’, quintum vocabulum corruptum 19 obv IT: om. B 21 76 
tSiwrixov y tois I]: tH (Siw 7 7H B 24 dravta B: av dravra IT 
moijon rec(faciat Lat): rojoo. AB  éorac II: éo7w B 25 cav A: avB 
27 tmapxovra A: ra tadpxovra B 28 dAAwv Twining ex Piccolominii 
versione (Ar): om. & 29 8 JT: 0m. B. ——preradopdv Bywater: 
-av A dvdp’ iSov A: virilem Lat: dvdpes ef5ov Bs rupixaAxov S: corr. 
Robortellus ~ 30 ra 82 B: om. JT 31 BapBapiopos IT (Ar): Bap- 


- Bapés Bs xexp&o8a B (Ar): xexpicda IT = 70 A: 76 ye (lectio incerta; 


vix tore) B: ta Sykutris 32 ro wy B: py A 1458); cuuBaMera 
&: -ovracrec —-2. al! J]: af B- 
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A) A A A ” w “ e ‘ A 4 A 
twv dia pev yap To aAdws exe 7 ws TO KUpiov Tapa 


\ > A / A Ay ? A , \ sy Q 
TO elwOds yuyvoprevov TO x7) (SuwriKov troujoet, dua S€ TO Kot- 


a A > , A A ” a 9 >. nm , : 
VWVELVY TOU etwOoros TO oades €OTQAL. WOTE OUK op0ds péyou- 


ee °9 A a , , a. , 1728 
ow ot émitia@vTes TH ToLOUTW TpoTw THS Siar€KTov Kai dia- 


a \ / ¢ 9 fi e > a e 
KwpwoovvTes TOV ToinTHv, otov Ev«Aeidns 6 apyxaios, ws 
e7 n ar) ow , b Sa ’ 243 e 4 , 
pddvov ov mrovety et tis SwWoet exTetvery ef Omdcov BovdAeTaL, 
tapBorrorjoas ev adtn tH Ad~a “‘’Emydpny efSov Mapaba- 

: , \ > , 
vade Badilovra’, Kat “ode fdv yepapevost Tov exeivov éA- 
, A 
AéeBopov’”’. 7d pev odv daivecbat mws ypwpevov TovTW TH 
Tpomw yedoiov' To dé peTpov Kowov amdvrwy eoTi Tav peE- 

a \ ‘ : ns ‘ , "y a » 
pav Kat yap petadopais Kat yAwrtats Kai tois addAows 
cider ypwpevos ampends Kai émirndes emi ta yedoia TO 

: +} A bal > Ul . A Q ¢€ ld a A / > \ 
avTo av admepydoato. To dé appudttrov daav duaddper emt 
tav éera@v Oewpeicbw evriepevwy tav ovoudtwr: els TO ‘peé- 
Tpov. Kal émi THs yAdtrns 5é€ Kal emi tav petapopav Kal 
> \ a ” > ~ \ wv uy / > 4 

ent trav dddwy ibedv petatifeis av tis Ta KUpia ovopata 

BASE ¢ 3 a , : t \ oN , 3 
Katidot Ott aAnOA A€youwer ofov td adTo TotnoavTos tap- 
Betov AicyvAov Kai Evpuridov, év 5é povov dvoya perabev- 

> oN ’ 5) Q a 5) \ ’ a! 
Tos, GvTL Kuplov etwOdros yAdtray, TO perv datverar Kadov 
é ’ : a 
70 8 evredés. Aicyvdos pev yap €v tH DiroKrnrn émoinoe 
, e , > 4 | oom 
dayedaway 7 wou capxas eabier zr0dds, 
e Ly > \ a > , \ lol / 2 \ 
6 S€ avti Tod eobier 76 OowGrar pereOnKev.. Kat 

a Ul > dN 9\/ \ > uy \ 2? U 

viv Sé pe’ €wv oAlyos TE Kal odriSaves Kal aetK7s, 

6-7 Staxwpwdoivres IT: -os B 8 6v B: om. JT 9 7 emyapny B 
("Hm ydpyv Tyrwhitt, 'Emydpnv Bursian), ‘per laetitiany’ Ar: qret xdpw' IT 
eldov B: (Sov A: (Sav Gomperz (Lat?) 10 av yepdgevos A: av ye dpa- 
pevos B: utique (= av), tum spat. vac. in Lat: éyxepdpevos? © II mws 
& (Ar): wavrws Hermann: dxperdis Twining 12 pétpov A: pérprov 
Spengel 14 éxi ra B (Lat): ézeta A 1§ dpyorrov rec (Lat): 
apporrovros A: dpporrov mws B: dppotrovrws Tucker 16 dvopdrwy 
A: (xupiwv) dvopdrwv Vahlen (cf. 18) 17 xa! JI:om. B ~ 20 Aloyv- 
dou kai &: AicytAw Essen = prerablévros B: perariévros A 21 KU- 


ptov etwOdros ©: alterutrum (potius «vptov) delendum censuit olim Vahlen, 


«ai interposuit Heinsius 23 payédavay Hermann (-a rec): dayddawa B 
(post ultimam litt. foramen, quo v perisse potest): dayddeva A 25 oAtyos 
IT: ddtyoorés Bs deus B: desdyjs IT 
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el tis Aéyou Ta supa peterillets a 
vov 8¢ p? dd puxpds Te Kal dabeviKes Kal | dedi 
. 
Kat 
U 7 
dippov detxédov Karabeis oAtyny Te Tpamelar, 
‘ 
didpov poyxOnpov karaleis puxpav te Tparelav- 
“6o9 z : 
Kal TO ‘‘nidves Bodwow”, Tudves Kpalovaw.- et. 5¢€ Apidppadns 
AY Q ‘ > td Li a > Ly bal ba > ~ 
TQUS Tpaywoovs. exwywmder STL a ovdelis av elTEvev ev TH Sia~ 
; ijn o_. A , ” > \ - 
A€xTw TovTots ypa@vrat, ofov ro dwyudtwv amo adda jp 
> A 4 \ A ‘4 \ A > ‘ lA iN A 
amo Swyudtwr, Kal To odfev Kai TO eyw Sé wy Kal TO 
AytrAr\ews mépt aAda py mept AytAdNews, Kal soa adda 
Lo) é 5 a a ‘ 
toatra. Sia yap To jun Elvar ev Tots Kuplots Trovec TO 1) 
) 9 a n C7 ‘ Aa roa \ a 
iduwrikov' €v TH A€~er amavta Ta Tovatra: é€keivos dé TovTO 
nyvoe. ecoTw dé péya pev TO ExdoTe TOV elpnuevwv mpemor- 
a 6 , ‘ a > + As ro! ‘ 4 
tws xpynoba, Kai SidAois ovopact Kat yAwTrats, word dé 
peytotov TO petadopikov etvat. pdvov yap TobTo ovTe Tap’ 
a as a . 
aAAdov é€are AaBetvy eddvuias te oneldv €ore Td yap. €d 


A a a : 
petapepery TO TO Gpovov Oewpeiv €orw. TWV 8’ ovopmatwy Ta 


pev SimAG pddora apudrrer trois SOvpdyBos, at S€ yA@r- | 


aA e a e A \ a_.? v é \ ? 
Tat Tois jpwuois, at dé petadopai tots iapBeios.. Kai ev 
Hev Tois HpwiKois dmavta ypyowua Ta elpnueva, ev dé Trois 
ey , : wan iY oe , / : a A c_ 
iapBelors dia TO Ste padtora Adéw pupetoOa taita ap- 
porre. TMV dvoyidTwy soos Kav €v Adyows Tis ypHoatTo- 

. ‘ fo ‘ A \ 

€o7t 5€ Ta ToLadTa TO eupioy kas peraspopa Kal KOoLOS. 
wept bev obv Tpayqdtas Kal THs €v-7@ mparreww pA noews 
corw Hpiv tkava Ta etpnyeva. 


Tlepi 5€ rijs Sunynuarucs Kai ev pétpw pupnrucis, 


26 AdyoA:A€yeeB —_rerariBets A: perabeis B 27 Te B(Lat):d€A 
29 8igpov B (Lat): : Bidpov te A 31 moves... moves B: iwves... 7 iwves IT 
32 elarecev ev] etm ev A: cirevev B 14592470 B:7GA = mperovrws 
TT (Ar): -av B - § SuaAois IT (Ar): 80 drdois BC 11 dmavra. A: 
d7ravra ra B 13 Scots Kav ev Adyots] dans Kav edAdyws B: daots kai év 
Gaows Adyous IT tis B: re vel-ré IT 14.70 KUpiov Kai peragopa IT: 
KUpia Kal petrapopat B 17 kat ev-pérpw IT: cai eupeéerpou B: Kav évi 
pétpy Butcher , 
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@¢ a AY 0 6d s ? a nye , 
6re Sei tovs pvOous Kabdmep ev tais tpaywdtats ourordavat 
a a 
Spapatixovs Kal mept pay mpaéw oAnv Kat redrelay €xov- 
: \ \ : ‘ ), a> Po) ¢ 
cav dpxynv Kal péeoa Kal téAos, tv’ wonep Cov Ev Sdov 
P| os € , a \ . eo 7 e ’ 1. 
Ton THY otkelav Hdovyv, SHAov, Kai 7 potas toropias Tas 
9 s) ~ a 
ouvléces eivar, ev ais avayKn ovyi pds mpafews trovetcBar 
, > > «ee. , ¢ 9 , 4 \ a. 
SyAwow add’ evos xpovov, oga ev TovTw avveBn TEpi Eva 
nn , a Lid e ” Ww 4 yw CA 
f) mAeious, Dv Eexactov ws ervyev exer mpos aAAnAa. Wo7eEp 
yap Kata Tovs avrovs xpdévous 7 T ev Ladrapin eyévero 
“so aa) e ? ’ , ‘ IOr 
vavpayia Kat 7 ev dtxeita Kapyndoviwy pdyn ovddev 
mpos TO avdTO ouvTEivovaat TéAos, oUTW Kal ev Tois epetijs 
, 7 iz , \ Qn’ ‘ ? et a 
xpovois €viote yiverat Odrepov petra Odrepov, €€ dv Ev 
ovdev yiverar Tédos. axedov S€ of woAAol THY ToLnTaV TobTO 
A A a ” ww ‘ a , bal 
SpHar. 80 womep etropev dn Kat tavtTn Oeaméovos av 
a o QA A ” os a A ‘ “ a _/ 
davein “Opnpos mapa tovs dAdous, T@ nde Tov adAEpov Kat- 
mep €xovta apyjv Kat rédos émyepyoa wrovety GAov Alay 
\ n 4 : \ ’ ae 4 wo ” e A 
yap av péyas Kal ox evatvorrtos eped\ev EcecBar 6 pos, 
7 TH. peyler perpidlovra KatamemAcypevov TH TroKedia. 
A ? a , > N > ‘ id > aA 
viv 5 €& peépos azodaBwy eézeicodios Kéxpytar adTadv 
moAdois, otov vey Kataddyw Kai adrdAots ézrevcodios [dis] 
, \ , e > » , ¢ a 
ScadapBave. tHv moinow. ot 8 adAdrow Epi Eva zrovobar 
Kal qept €va ypdvoy Kat piav mpaéw roAvpepy, ofov o. Ta 
A > fo “4 
Kuérpia moujoas Kai tHv puxpav *Iddda. tovyapodv ex pev 
"Ikud8os Kat "Odvaceias pia tpaywdia aoveitar éKxarépas 
ba! 4 4, ? A ‘ ‘ ‘ aA ~ 
7 Svo0 pova, ex dSé Kumpiwy moddat Kat THs puKxpas 
20-21 iva... wo B: iv’... moet A: que... facit Lat 21-22 toro- 
plats ras ourbécers Sophianus, Dacier (‘corm posttiones’ = ovvbécets habet Ar): 
ioroplas tas cuvOjoes B: foropias tas cuvyPers IT 23 wepi IT: 7 wept B 
26 vavpayta B (Lat): vadpaxos A 27 ovtw IT (Ar): ovre B 28 pera 
Odrepov rec: pe7a Oarépov & 31 7H rec (Lat): 7d AB 33 av B: ab 
AB _péyas B, AT: péya A 33-34 6 2600s 7 B: 7 A: spat. vac. in Lat 
34 perpidlovra KxatamenAeypévov &: -dlwv -pévos Schoemann 35- 
36 Kéxpytat ... émecodiots &: om. Ar, quod ad homoeot. referre dubito 
35 avrdy AB: 1psi Lat O,ipsis Lat T = 36. dors TT: DAws B Sia (sed 
efasum) A: bis bis Lat: om. B: ofs rec 1459>1 xaipiav &: non habet 


Ar, vide ut fortuito 2 Kumpia Castelvetro: xumpixa & 4 povas 
Are: novas AB 
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"IddSos [[mAdov] dxre, ofov dmAwy xplors, Diroxryrys, 
AT ‘ : ; 
NeorreXenos, Evpiavios, mrwxeta, Adkatwvat, ."IAtov mépats 
kal dmdmAovs [kai ivwy Kal Tpwddes]]: ert de 
\ “s ‘ a A 5 A ” \ >. n a 5d n” 
Ta €i0n tavTa def exew Ti €ToTOUWay TH Tpaywdia, 7 
1 oe a n” , “9 \ ” ae, \ ‘ 
yap amAnv 7 memdeypéevny 7 WOK 7 mabyTiknY Kal Ta 
t : ; - 
pepyn e€w pedomouas Kal dpews taitd: Kal yap mepimeredv 
a . / A ‘ f 
Sef Kal dvayvwpicewv Kal mabnudatwr: ért tas Stavoias Kal 
\ , ” : A cy 9 e , \ 
thy rA€Ew exew Kadds. ots dmacw “Opnpos Kéxpyrar Kai 
mp@tos Kal tkaves. Kal yap Tv Tompdrwy éKdTepov 
a e 
ovveatnkev 4 prev “Idtas amdodv Kal mabntixov, 4 Se 
*OSVacea memXeypevov (dvayvuspiats yap didAov) Kat 7OuKr 
\ 4 , ee ee: ‘ , 
mpos S€ trovTas Ae~e Kal Stavota mavra drepBEeBAnxer. 
Aiadépe. 5€ KaTd TE THS GvoTdcews TO pKos 7 
€moTrotia Kal TO péTpov. TOO pev ovv feAKOUS Gpos tkaves 6 
a a A 
etpnuevos: S0vacbar yap Sei cvvopdobar thy apyny Kal TO 
fod a / 
tédos. ein 8 dv Tobro, «& tay pev adpxaiwy éAdrrous 
at ovordces elev, mpos S€ 70 mAnO0s tpaywoidy TadVv 
a Vere cA 
eis play aKxpdaow TiWepévwy mapryKoev. exer S5é mpos To 
< , , 
emextetvesOar To. peyefos mokv Tt 4% Emomrotia idiov Sia 
TO ev pev TH Tpaywdia pr evddxecPar dua mparropeva 
A , a > A A > \ A aA \ aA 
modrka peéepn puprecoOar aGAAa oO emt Tis oKnVas Kat TOV 


e - , Se! Z ? \ a? , \ \ Feo ee 
dmoKpiT@v pepos provov: ev 5€ 7H ezromoria Sia To Sepynow 


5-7 wAéov. . . Tpwades & (Ar om. Evpvavdos et Adxawvar): interpolatori 


‘tribuit Else, alteri interpolatori wAgov (5) et «at Sivwy «at Tpwddes (7), 


quae verba iam Hermann postea adiecta esse censuerat, sed ab ipso Ari- 


stotele; 2-7 rovyapodv ... Tpwddes secluserat Ritter «5. wAéov A: 
_ madov } B omAwv IT (Ar): daAds B 6 Adxawor A: -a B (Lat) 
87a eiSn rata I: radtataddyB dei BO(deivertitAr):67A © Io ravra 
IT: raéra B: rabra (kat 7a Tod pvOov pépyn ravrd) Vahlen | 13 mp@Tos 


wat IT: xat om. B ixavais B® (Ar): txavds A kat yap B (Lat): 
kal yap kat A = rornpdtwv B (Ar): wovyudtwv IT éxarepov IT: éxa- 
Tepov owrep B, unde éxdrepov éxatépws Gudeman 15 dvayvuspins &: 
avayvwpicers Christ yap IT:om.B 7OiKcy &: 7Oucov Aree 16 5€ 
rec: yap & mavra IT: wavras' B 17 Katd TE Tijs GvoTdcews TO 
pijKos A: kata 70 piKos Tis ovardcews B 21 mpos 5¢ B (Ar): zpdobe IT 
24 mparropeva IT: mpatrropévos B ; 
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> ” \ , OQ A a eg v 
efvat €oTt woAAa pépn aya moveitv mrepawvopeva, vd. wv 
? , ” ~ ” 4 a? 
otketwy dvrwy abferat 6 Tod momnuatos OyKos. WoTEe ToiT 
” A 3 A > ld A A 4 is A 
exet TO ayaboy eis preyadompemerav kat To petaBadrXew Tov 


> , \ > : a > , a) ’ \ 4 : 
QakovoVvTa Kat €rretaoouoby avojLotots €vretaoovots* TO yap 30 


Lid Ay A ? , a A , \ 4 
Opovov TAxv wWAnpoty exmimrew Tovet Tas Tpaywdias. TO Sé 
PeéTpov TO HpwiKoV amo THs elpas 7ppoKev. El yap Tis eV 
¥ \ , x , a a 2 a 
aAAw Twi perpw Sinynuarikny ppnow movotro 7 ev moddois, 
dmpemes. Gv gaivoitro’ TO yap Hpwikov oTaciwrarov Kai 


we f a_- , ? ’ A i) , \ 
dyKwdéoTaTov TWV [LETPWV “EOTLV Re Kat yNurnas Kat fee- 


tapopas déxerar pddora: mepirrt) yap Kat Suny nya 


TtK?) pupnots Tov GAAwv), TO Sé lapPetov Kal Terpdqierpov 
\ \ > 
KWWNTUKG Kal TO fev OpynoTiKOV TO S€ mpaKTiKov. ETL 5€ aTO- 
, > , > 7 a / ‘ ? ‘ 
MWTEpov EL puyvdor Tis avrd, womep Xaipnwv. 810 oddeis 
N , > + , Ly ~ € 7 2,\? of 
feaxpay ovotacw ev addw TeToinKev 7 TH Hpww, add’ wo- 
: ” 2 oN e , , ‘ € , 2A 
mep etmouev adty 1 do SiddoKe. TO appdrtrov adri 
-“ » @ a 
aipetoba.’ “Ounpos S€ dAAa re moAda aétos ézrawvetoba Kai 
Lg ~ a a” a a 
57) Kat OTe povos TOV mounrdv ovK ayvoet 6 Set moreiv avrov. 
oN ‘ aA \ 217 , ’ , ’ 
avrov yap Set rov mounri eédAdyioTta A€yews ov yap €orTe 
4 ~ , € \ + ” Die We FAN > @ 
KaTa. Ta0Ta pupnTys. of pev ovdv aAdAoe avdrot prev dt’ GAov 
> é A A LAW \ > U e€ x \7¢ 
aywrilovrar, pysrodvrar Oé€ dAlya Kal odvyakis:.6 Sé ddrjLya 
, Cys > 7 My “ a “ ” 
ppoyuacdpevos edOds eiadye. avdpa 7 yuvaika 7% dAdo Te 
+ > tJ ’ ” a * > a 
490s, kat ovdev’ anOy add’. Exovta FOos. Set pev ovv ev tais 
, a \ 4 a : > > 4 > 
Tpaywodiats aovety ro OBavyacrov, paddov 8 evddyerar ev 
aA > 4 A ” 3 “a ‘ 4 \ 
TH €momoua to adoyov, dt 6 ovpPaiver padtota To Oav- 


29-30 els peyadompererav et Tov axovovta A: secl. Else 30 cai A: 
fort. 7@ 31 Tas Tpaywaias IT: rH -av B 33 Senynuarucny B: &yyn- 
tun A 34. cractpusratrov A: -repov B 36 yap Kai &: 8€ wat 
Else: yap xai (radrn) Twining, fort. recte 37 pipnas BZ: Kivy- 
os II «ai A: xairo B 1460281 Kievnrica Kat B: xevnrixai A: -a 
® 2 puyvdor rec: puyvoin B: pyyvin A (fuit uq yvvy, 7 fin. in lit.) 
379 B: 70 A ‘5 afpetoOa Bonitz (eligere Lat): d:atpetoAan AB 6 37) 
A: def B 7 avrov yap Set IT: Set yap avrov B 8 pev do IT: 
pev odv &’ B 11 400s? A: del. Castelvetro odS€va ayOy B: ovSéva 


= 


40m A: nullum morem Lat  FOos? B: Oy IT ev'&S: «av Gomperz 
13 dAoyov Victorius: avaAoyov A 
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14608 APIZTOTEAOYT2 
7 / QA ‘ ‘ ea 9 A , > A \ ; tN 
pacrov, Ota TO un Opay eis TOV mpaTTovTa: Emel TA TrEpL 
A. @ ‘ > \ a. ” a ba) ‘ e 
15 Hv “Exropos Stwkw émt oxnvis ovta yedota av -davetn, ot 
oN Lg ~ \ ? P) iA e be > 4 b] be aA 
fev €ot@tes Kat ov duweovtes, 0 dé avavedvwr,.ev dé Tots 
éreow AavOdve. ro dé Oavpacrov dU: onuetov dé, mavres 
A. 0 4 > a¥,\ € , 5 yh) 
yap mpooreévres amayyéAAovow ws xapilouevor. dedidayev 
dé pddtora “Opnpos Kai tovs dAdous pevd7 Adyev ws Sel. 
“ iY iY " ‘ € . * 
20 €ort 6€ TodTO Tapadoyiopds. olovtas yap ot. avOpwmot, oTav 
QV Ql TT WN , Ud b] A @ “ w 
TOVOL OVTOS TOOL 7} 7] yLvomEvou yivynTaL, EL TO VoTEpoV EoTLY, 
\ \ ig by nn , 0 a 5é 2 58 8 \ 
Kal TO mpoTepov etvar  yivecBar: Ttobro Sé dort webdSos. 51d 
a bal A ray ~ ” A , 4 > 4 = 
det, av To mpw@tov Wevdos, addo S€ TovToU GvTos avayKn Evat 
a ae) ? bet ‘ \ oN a Se > Aes 
7 yeveoOar 7, mpocGeivar- Sua yap To tovTo «tddvar. adnOes 
ba) ‘ e aA e A \ ‘ aA e 4 cs 
25 dv mapadoyilerar Hudv 7 Yuy7) Kat TO TpwTOov ws Ov. Trapa-. 
: a ’ a , a 
decypa dé tovrov 7o é€x ta&v NMimrpwv. mpoapetaoba re det 
? 4 i 3 id ‘ a nn A > Uy , 4 $: 
advvata etkdta paddov 7) duvara amiBava: tovs te Adyous 
‘ 7” 5 
py) ovviotacba €x. pepwv daAdywy, dAda pddiora pev pn- 
A ” ” . > A , ” “ , Ld 
dev €yew adAoyov, «& dé py, €€w Tod prbevparos, womep 
Ye \ ae a 4 . 9 
30 Oidizrous TO uy cidevar THs 6 Aatos amdbavev, dAda py év 
a y ’ \ 
T® Spduart, worep ev "Hrextpa ot ta I]bia amayyéddov- 
~n 2 M -~. ef ? , ? ‘ , CY 
tes 4 €v Mvuoois 6 ddwvos ex Teyéas es tHv Mvoiay jKwv. 
« ‘ 1 CJ a2 5) e ag ‘ a ? 2 a 
wotTe To A€yev ort avnpyto av 6. pilos yedoiov €€ apyis 
ae 5 Bet ’ , ay Se a , pon 
yap ov Set ovvicrac8ar tovodrouvs. fav dé 64 Kat fatynra 
35 evAoywrépws evdexyecPar Kai aromovt émel Kai ta ev *Odvc- 
ss rae \ % ” e 9 n 3 A SHA. 
ceia GAoya Ta epi THY ExDeow ws odK av Fv avexta SiAov 


14 éwel ra B: Emera ra TTS 16 ev IT: pévodv Bo IT (Ar): of B 


17 post 760 deest Ar usque ad 146197 20 of B: om. A 21 To &t 
77 B: ro &’ qv A: ro &t AT: aut .. hoc Lat ei B®: 4 A (ed in marg. 
m. rec.) 22 efvac IT: H efvac B 23 def B: 89 TT fed Sos IT: 


eddos el 76 VoTEpov €or (EX 21) B — dAdo 8€ codices(?) Robortelli: dAAou 5é 
A: add’ ovde B, Aree (Lat) 244 Jortin, Vahlen: 7 &: del. Ellcbodius, 


Bonitz 706A: om. B 25 ov! B, m. rec. in lit. A:-qutbus Lat 
26 rovtov 76 B: zoéro A: buic Lat 27 advvara eixdra IT: eixdta 
advvara Bre IT: 5¢ B 30 odious &: 6 Oldirous Bywater: del. Else 
Adios rec: idAaos & 33 70 A: 7 B_. .. dvijpyro B: avijparo A 


34 5€ 65 B, AT: 509 A: autem ponatur Lat (5€ 70% codex Robortelli) 
35 evdéxeo8a FE: dwodéxecOar rec kat dromov I]: spat. vac.in B rd ev 
IT: év, tum in charta lacerata fort. 79(?) B 
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bal ? > a A ot A 4 G a pI a. 

av yévo.to, /et adta pavAos mounrns mojoee viv de rots 14¢ 
> a ; \ b) ’ , a 

dAdots ayabois 6 montis apavile. Wdvvwy Td dromov. TH Se 

AéEa Set Starroveiy ev Trois dpyots pépeow Kat pyre 7nOucois 

, : “ a > , \ , e , r \ 
pnre Scavontucots’ amoxpinra yap mdAw 7 Atay Aapmpa 

, , ” yA , . } 
dééws ta TE On Kal Tas Stavotas. 5 

25 ITlepi S€ mpoBAnpdrwy Kai AJcewv, ex Técwv TE Kal 

U > aA > #99 nn. a 4 > bal , 
Totwy eld@v eat, Wd av Oewpotaw yevorr? av davepov. 
Emel Yap €OTe pupNTHS 6 TonTHS woTrepavel Cwypados 7 TIS 
GAAos eikovomrods, avayKn. pupetoba tTpidv dvtwy Tov apib- 

A e > 7 oN \ ° FT. NF nN oe \ E a 
pov Ev Te del, 7 yap ota nv 7 Eat, 7 ota daow Kal Soxei, 10 
) ota etvat Set. raira 8 eLayyéANeran AEA ev FH Kal 
yA@rrae Kai petradopat Kat modAa wdbn ris Adeds eote 

fot a a 4 

didonev yap Taira tots mountais. mpos S€ tovTots ovy 4 avT7 
? , > 4 a a \ a. a 20.» 
op0drns eotiv ths modTiKAS Kal THs mounTiKHS ovde aAAns 
Téxvns Kal mowntiKys. adras S€ ris mountiKAs Sur77 apaptia, 15 
e SY \ >. eo? e \ ‘ , > by ‘A 
n pev yap Kal? atdryv, 4 Se Kata ovpBeBnkds. et pev yap 
mpoeiAero pipjoacba. * * ddvvapiav, adtis 7 auaptia: ef 
(8€ 76 mpoedcobar 7 opOds, adda Tov tmmov Cap’) audw Ta. 

i) ee n” ‘ a8? i es , er. 
defta mpoBeBAnkdra, 7 TO Kal” Exdoryny Téxvnv apapTypma, - 

e . » 9 ‘ no» ee ee w 907 , 
otov TO Kar latpixny 7) adAnv réxvnv [%) advvata zemotnrat] 20 


€ a ’ > ¢ , ° a . 3 , ? a 
O7TTOLaVOUV, OU Kal E€QAUTIV. WOTE bet TA EMTLUNUATA EV TOLS 


1460: adra IT: rati1a Bo zoujoae B: rorjoer A 5 re B®: SEA 
7 roiwy B: zrotwv av IT wo’ dv AB: dy non vertit Lat yévour’ av 
dave pov IT: davepov yévorro B 8 Lwypados IT: res Cwypaddos Bo BO, 
Are: i A 9 Tov dpiOpov B: nunicro Lat: rdv apOpadv A 107 
yap II: j yap Bo onat IT: 4 Kai B 119 B:om.] = e& 4B: HIT 
12 yAdrrat . . . perapopai Menardos: -a ...-a B: yAwrras ...-ais A 
14-15 THs moATiKAs ... d€ IT: om. B 15 Sirr7 dpapria IT: om. B 
16 e ®, AT: 7A: 7 et B 17 lac. stat. et sic explet Vahlen (ép0ds, 
jpapte & ev tH ppyjoac0a (sive drepydoacBar) &:’) aduvaptay IT: -a B 
y7A:om.B «& ©: 4 AB 18 76 mpoeAdoOac A: ro om. B: preeligebat 
Lat = dp’ dudw Vahlen: dudw. & 20 GAAgy IT: kar’ adMyv BR 
advvara memoinra AB: secl. Duentzer: 7 advvara non vertit Lat, dzoar- 
obv (21) et ante et post wezotyrac videtur habuisse ® 21-23 dmovav- 
obv ... merotyra JT: om. B 
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mpoBAjpacw €k TovTwy éemoKoTobvTa AVE. Tp@Tov pev Ta 
, 7 , 
mpos avTny THY TexvnV. ad’vaTa TeETOinTaL, qpapTyTat 
> > > aA ” > , A 4 A Cia A A 
GAA’ opBds exer, Ee TUyyavet TOD TéAovs Tod avTHs (TO yap 
aed ” > 4 ? , “ es ee, A 
Tédos elpynrat), Ef ovTwWS exTrAnKTLiKWTEpOV 7 adTO 7 GAAO TrLEL 
ld 1 e fot "BE ou é > Ll A 
pépos. trapadaypa 7 tod “Exropos diwkis. et pevro. To 
A td 7 
tédos 7 paddov 7 <u> Hrrov evedéyeTo Umdpyew Kal Kata 
‘A N , 4 e 5 a 9 > A. a A > 
THY TEpt TOUTWY Téxynv, [NpapTHaIa] ovK dpOds: Set yap ei 
evdexerar OAws pndapy. Huapticbar. és moTrépwv e€oti TO 
€ 4 A A ‘A -+ n“ > LAA B B Ls 
aGudpTnua, Tav Kata THY TExvVnv 7 Kat GAAo oupPeBy 
, ” \ ? A) 4 oe “ o- , , 
Kos; €Aatrov yap ef py det OTe EAados OyAcaa Képara 
’ ” “sn > 9 se. ” \ \ , aA 
ovK exer 7 ef dpimnrws eypaev. mpos Sé€ tovros éav 
€miTiparas OTe ovK AANOH, GAN iaws (ws) Set, ofov kai LofoxdArjs 
” 2A 5) ¢ 5-7 a Es 5, Si oe 2 , 
epy avdros pev otous Set mrovetv, Evpuridny S€ otor etoiv, ravr 
x ‘ —) Se 5 , ¢ o oe ? \ \ ’) a. 
uteov.. et Se pnderepws, ott ovTw daciv, otov ta mepi Jed 
- ‘ ) . nA Ps 
tows yap ote BéATiov ovTw Aéyew ovr’ aANOH, GAd’ Et ETUYEV 
U > 
womep evopaver. add’ odv dact. ta dé iows od BéAttov 
pev, GAA’ odtrws efyev, olov Ta mepi tev SrrAwy, “‘eyyea 


la MM > 7 \N A ” Lg A} 9 > 7 
dé odw op’ emi cavpwripos”: otrw yap tor evopulor, 


~@omep cat vov “IAupiot. epi 5é rod Kadds 7 pn Kadds 


el eipnral Twe 7 TWémpaKTal, ov pLovov oKeEmTéov Eis avTO TO 
mempaypevov 7 etpnuevov Br¢emovra et amovdaiov 7  dai- 
dov, adda Kai els tov mpatrovra 7» A€yovta mpds Sv 7H 
@ a o@ a) Ze a ° 5 s > a a , 
dre  OTw 7) OD vexev, olov et peilovos ayalod, iva ye- 

22 pev A: pevotv® 7a A (gue Lat): edsuperscr. m. rec. 246A: 
9B: que Lat yap IT: d€ B 25 ef ovrws IT: 7 od kata B 27 par- 
Aov 7 ua Frrov Ueberweg: uaMov av  Frrov B: uaMov Frrov A-(q in- 
seruit m. rec.): #thil Lat 28 paprijoBa (4 super p scr. m. rec.) A: 
tTHpaprioba B: del. Ussing 29 morépwv AB: adérepov Hermann 
(Lat) 30 ray IT: worepov trav B 31 wy IT: spat. vac. in B 
32 7 et BO, ATE: yy A 33 ws Vahlen: om. & 34 evpiridys &: 
corr. Heinsius 35 penderépws IT: 7 érépws B 36 orw rec: 
oure &: del. rec al. 36-146141 ef éruyev domep Eevoddve: B (Vah- 
len): éruyev Worep evopavn IT 1 ody Tyrwhitt: ob &: obrw Spengel 
g¢act. ta 5€ B: dao rade IT 5 «& Spengel: } JJ: om. Bets A: éz”’ 
B 66 BO: HFA 7 mpos dv A: # pos dv B. post haec verba rursus 
praesto est Ar 8 ef ®: 7 AB 
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, . A w ‘ ‘ 
vytat, 7) petlovos Kakovd, iva amoyévnta. ta dé mpos THY 
re ca § a 6 r , t > , N66 8 om ‘ a 
éfw dpavra Set diadvewv, ofov yAdrrn 7d “‘odpijas pev mpd- 
rs) ‘ ’ 2% c , é > . ‘ aN 
Tov’: tows yap od Tovs nutovouvs A€yer GAAa ‘Tovs dvAa- 
‘ ‘ ‘ A a ow © iS 4 wo ale 
Kas’ kat tov AddAwva, “ds p’ HF to eidos pev env Kakds”, 
ov TO o@pa dovppetpov aAAa TO TpdowTOV alcypdv, TO yap 
’ Se € K, a fs) . , ; r a ‘ Gey , 
everdes ot Kpires 70. evrpoowmov Kadodat Kai To ““Cwpd- 
_tepov dé Képae’” od TO dKpatov ws oivoddAvéw adda 7O, 
OGrrov. to dSé€ Kata peradopay eipnrat, olov “‘advtTes pév 
e , , oe 55. ‘ ‘9 o , ; 
pa OBeot re Kat avépes. eddov mavvdyio”’: dua 8€ dnow 
&6 La 2 : be \ T, A x0 , > aA y 
Hh to or és mediov TO Tpwixdov abpnoeev, adtdAGv ouplyywr 
\ ‘ 4 > \ ~ f. 
Te Opadov”: To yap mavTes avti Tob moAAot Kata peTa- 
\ ” ‘ \ 2 , \ A 6G» > 
popay eipyta, TO yap av moAv mt. Kat TO “otn 8 appo- 


pos” Kata peragopav, TO yap yrwpiuwrarov pdvov. Kara dé 


Io 


15 


20 


mpocwoiav, womep: ‘Immias éAvev 6. Odowos, To “SiSopev 5é of | 


> > 4 ra) ” 1. oN ) t 1) ” ” =) de 
edyos apecBar” Kat “ro pev od Katamvberar ouBpw”. ta dé 
4 t . : a sy 9 ? ‘ 
dvatp€oet, olov ’"EpredoxdAjs “atba de Ovyr’ éepvovro ta mpi 
‘0 1) , >. > , \ , 9 ‘ 1 > ye 
pabov aBavar’ eivar Cwpa te mpi Kéxpnto’. Ta dé audiBorjéa, 
“Tapwxncey dé mAdw vvé> 7d yap mAciw appiBodrdgpy éorw. 
‘ \ LUN oo» a : ‘ once te ; : 
Ta d€ kata TO Dos ris A€Lews. TOV KEeKpapevov oivev dacw 
o ; , ¢ : 
efvat, OOev ‘emotnrar “‘Kvnpis veorevKTov KacotTépoto’* 
‘ , ‘ \ , ’ , e ow 
Kat xaAKéas tovs tov atdnpov epyalopévous, d0ev eipnrat 
¢ 2 ‘ ’ , f) Q > ty > 4” 
0 Tavepndns Au otvoyoevew, od mwdvtwy otvov. «in 8 av 


9 7 BO, Are: om. A Io ro B: om. A 12 6s p Ara B: ws pyro 
(6’ m. rec.) A: post ut (is) spat. vac. in Lat éqv B: et Fv IT 14 70! 
B:om. A 16 76 8€ S: 7a 8€ Spengel xara peradopav IT: xarapopav 
B (item 19, ubi corr.m. rec.) | wavres Graefenhan: ado A 17 ave- 
pes AB: émmoxopvorai add. ZO 18 dOpjoeev IT: dOpoicee B (Ar) 
19 70 A: 76 te B tod B: om. A 21 yrwptpwrarov IT: -repov B 
22 Sidopev IT: 8:ddpevov (ov induxit m. rec.) B 23 ebxos dpésbat 


B (Ar), cf. Soph. elench. 166°8: om. JT od A: od B (Lat, Ar), 


25 efva B: om. IT Cwpd Victorius: fa A - re &: re & Gomperz 
Kexpnto A: xéxptro B, Ate (Lat): éxpyro Diels (et re (ra) zpiv) 27 Ta 
Se IT: ro 5€ B 70 €B0s A: to om. B Tov Kexpapevoy B: rawv -wy IT 
gaow IT: dnow (? lectio incerta) B _ 306 A: om. B __ otvoxoevew 
B: -e IT 
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35 


Io 


C5 


Aa , ‘ A , al ‘ A qq w 4 
tobré ye Kal) Kata petapopav. Sei S€ Kal orav ovopa 
Te dmevavtiwpda te Sox onpatvew, émioKxomety mocayws av 

aA a 2 ~ a U 

onunvere ToUTO ev TH Eipnuevw, olov TH “TH p EayeTo yad- 

w” bP) ‘ , aA A 3 , e ‘ nw 
Keov €yxos” TO TavTn KwAvOjva mocayd@s evdéxerar, wdi 7. 
ege e : U > vo. e / AY AY A a 
wdt, ws pddtor av. tis daodaBouw -KaTa THY KaTavTiKpD 7 
e , , a 7 2\7 os , ’ ‘ 
ws DAav«wv r€yer, dru Evioe aAdyws mpotroAapBdvovat te Kal 

2 \ 4 . f : oe e > , Bid 
adrot Karaingiodpevot ovAdoyilovrar, Kai ws etpnKdtos 6 

a? a ba] : a a > a 
te Soke’ emity@ow, av dvrevavtiov 4 TH avT@v olnoe. Tod- 
Qt , ‘ re ae , ” A 2A , 

To de ménovle 7a hd qiaphey. olovras yap advrov Adkwva 
elvat: dromov obv TO Ha evruyeiy TOV Tipe waxov atT@ eis 
Aaxedaipova eXOdvra. 7o 8 taws exer wormep of Kedaddj- 
vés act map’ aitdv yap yar A€yovor tov *Odvocea 
Kat eivat “Ixddtov add’ odk “Ikapiov: 80 apaprnua 5é To 

s : ees) 1 3 298% “A A ‘ 
mpoPrAnc. teixds eoriwt. cAws dé 7d advvarov fev mpos THV 

’ “ \ \ ‘\ Bs) ‘ \ ’ a 2 7 
moinow  mpos To BéAtiov 7» mpos TH Sdgav Sei avayenv. 
mpos TE yap THY Toinow atperwrepov miBavov advvatov 7. 
amiOavov Kat Suvarov' * * ToLOUTOUS eEtvat otov Zedésis 
eypapev, adda BéAtiov. To yap mapdberypa~ Set trepeyecv. 

‘ C ” Loe \ ’ ” Q 
™pos a seal ee OUTW TE KOaL OTL ToTE OUK aAoyoV 

Ay 
€or €tcos yap Kal Tapa TO €lKOs mac ola: Ta 8° vmev- 
avriws elpmpeva ovTwW oaKoTeEty Goze ot év Tots Adyous 


eAeyyxot et TO avTo Kat pos TO avTo Kat woavTws, _WOTE 


31 ye Kara A: xard ye B: xai add. Heinsius (Ar) 31-32 dvdpare 
Unevarriwopat. (accentus super w in ras.) A: 6vopa Smepevavriopd vt B: 
nomen aliquid Lat 32 Soxy B: Soxe= A onuatvew émoxoretv IT: 
emoxorreiv onuatvew B 33 onunveceB: onpatvoe A = ofov 7 Bywater: 
ofov 76 AB 34-35 wdi  wdt cs B(Vahlen): wdi 7} ws A: sic aut sic 
Lat 1461>1 6rerec: revel ré & — Evsoe codex(?) Victorii (Ar): 
éuaS 2 B:om. IT 2 eipnxoros B: -es IT 3 post Soxe? deest B 
usquead 146251 emutyp@ow @ (Ar): erectypdor A (ed in lit., eset m. rec.) 
3et 7 avrdv A 8-9 8’ dudprnpa...mpdBAnua om. Ar 8 8 
dpdprnpa Madius (Lat): diapzdprnua A  —-S€ JT: 83) Gomperz 9: elxos 
iT (Ar): ef "Inddids? 12 (kal ef ddvvarov) suppl. Vahlen qui lac. 
detexit, (xai tcws ddvvarov) ex Ar Gomperz ofov IT: oiovs rec 
13 bmepexev A (Ar): extstere (iaapxew) Lat 15-16 dmevavriws 
Twining (Ar?): daevavtia ws IT 16 oSrw A (Ar): om. Lat 
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. £9 4 “ , a8 94 , naan: , ¢ an 
Kat favrovt 7 mpos a avros Adyer 7 6 av Ppdvipos broOArac. 
LJ A > ? U ‘ > , \ , Lid A > ‘ 
6p0y. 8” emripnots Kat adoyia Kat poxOnpia, stay py avay- 
Kys ovons pnbev xpnonra Tm adoyw, womep Edpimidns rH 20 
Alyei, 7) TH movnpia, womep ev "Opéotn <7H> Tod Meveddov. 
(TQ pev ovv emiTiunpata ex meévTe Eclddv pépovow 7) yap cs 
207 soe ” u oe : ee, € ’ n oe 
advvara 7 ws adoya 7 ws BAraBepa 7 ws tbrevarvtia 7 ws 
A.* ‘ > , ‘A A , e \ 4 > ~ 
mapa tHhv opOdrnra thy KaTa Téxvnv. at dé Avoes EK THY 
» , > a ee 9N \ , 
etpnpevwv apiOuav oxemréa. eioiv de d&dexa. 25 
, A , e > A Ul A“ e la 
26 ‘II6repov dé BeAtiwv 7 éemorouKn pupnows 7) 7 Tpayuc), 
Stamropyacev av tis. ef yap 7 Arrov doprixy BedATiwy, Torav- 
> e A Ul , > > 7 UU ~ oe e 
tT 8 1 mpos BeAriovs Beards eorw dei, Aiav SHAov ore 7 
Giravra uploupevn opriky ws yap ovKk aicbavopevwv 
) A 2A : a ‘) , . a. : t e ~ 
av py adros mpoo8A, modAnv Kivnow Kwodvrat, ofov ot datdor 30 
? \ , bal , é a ‘ o . 
avAnrat KvAtopevor av Sioxov Sen pipetcBar, Kal €AKovres 
tov Kopug¢aiov dv XkvAAav avrAdow. 1 pev odv Tpaywoia 
TovavTn eoriv, ws Kal of mpdTepov Tovs vaTepouvs avT@V wWovTo 
e , e 4 A € é ‘ € ‘ 
droxpitas: ws diay yap trepBdddAovta wiOnKov o Muwioxos 
tov KadXrmidnv éxdAe, toavtn Sé€ d0fa Kal mepi ITw- 35 
ddpov Hv ws 8 obra. Exovor mpos. adrovs, 7 An Téxvn 14 
m™pos THY é€momowav exer. THY pev ovY mpos DeaTras émvetKeis 
t a ? Qa 4 “ 4 ‘ A 
gaow elvar Cot» oddev S€ovra tHv oynpdtwr, tHv dé Tpayr- 

A A v4 by hy 4 ‘ ~ @ ~ ” 
Knv mpos davdAous- et ov doptixy, xeipwv SiAov Ste ay ein. 
_Tp@Tov pev od THS TounTUKHS 7 KaTHyopta ada THS brroKpiTt- 5 
Kijs, emer €or meprepydlecOa Tois onpelors Kai pabwdoivra, 


18 adrév IT: Avréov M. Schmidt: fort. évavriov, cf. De gen. et corr. 31573 
d¢povepos rec-(Ar): -ov AT: dpdvnpov A Ig dAoyia .. . woxOnpia IT: 
corr. Vahlen 21 Alyet 4 rq Victorius: aiyenjrn A: egieti Lat = rij 
tod Vahlen (Ar): tod A 25 elolv S¢ Swdexa IT (Ar): secl. Tucker 
26 BeAtiov ®: BeAriov A 28 8° 4 rec (autem Lat T, om. Lat O): 87 A 
dei, Acav Vahlen: dec | A¢av A: spat. vac. in Lat 30 Kevodvras rec (Ar): 
-a IT 34 miOnxov IT: KadAav Gudeman (qui hoc nomen in Ar latere 
putat) 146281 8 odzro rec (Lat): 8’ ofr 8’ A avrous A: 
atrovs multi 3 of Victorius (Ar): om. JT oxnpdtwv ri rec (Lat, 
Ar): oxnpd(ra ad)riv A (ra av scr. m. rec. in loco macula -deformato) 
5é€ A: om. Lat 4eirec: 4 IT 
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o 2 \ U & 

omep [€ori] Lwotorparos, cai Siddovra, Smep emote. Mvaai- 

6 ¢ 0 f + Se , oe 2 5 , 

eos 6 ‘Orrovvrios. etra odd€ Kivnots amaca amodoKipmacrea, 

” oe r 

etmep pind opxnats, add’ 7» davrdAwv, Orep Kai Kaddurmidn 
0 €METLLGTO Kai viv adAows ws ovK eAevepas yuvaiKas putpov- 

Uj a ~ 
Hévwrv. eT 7) Tpaywdia Kal dvev Kwioews Tovet TO avT Hs, 
oe e 2 , ~ A e Ud 
womep 1 emomoua dia. yap Tod avaywwoKev davepa orota 
? ‘ yw aA 

tis €otw: el odv €oTt Tay’ GAAa KpEiTTwWY, TOOTS ye OVK aVvay- 
Kalov avTh vmdpyew. émerta dSidre wadvr’ exer OoaTrEp 7) em0- 
mowa (Kal yap T@ petpw ebeate ypyobar), Kai éTe ov puKpov 

4 A tg \. A ” > #4 ee A , 
fepos THY povoucny [Kat Tas dyers],.di” As aé HSovai ovvicrar-. 
Tow evapyéoTata eira Kal TO evapyes Exe Kal ev TH avayvw- 


es Sa TY a” _” -~ 2\7 , \ 4 
gel Kal emt THY Epywr ETL TH ev eAaTToM pHKEL TO TEAOS 


wh 


ww 


a , s A} A > , ee “ A 
THS pupnoews evar (TO yap abpowrepov Adtov. 7 TOAA@ KeKpa- 
, a , / > 9 ” ‘ EIN? le 
pevov T@ xpovun, rAéeyw 8 ofov ei tis tov Oidimovy Oetn 
4 a 
tov LoporrAdous ev emeow coos 7 *INas): ere Wrrov pia 7 
pipnow 4 Tav énoTo@y (onueiov Sé, eK yap srrotacobv 
, , ‘ 
pupnoews Aciovs Tpaywodiar yivovTra), wore éav pev eva 
A a n s , er 2 ’ “ 
pobov mromow, 7 Bpayéws Secxvdpevov pvoupov datvecbar, 7 
ee oNSUObo _, a , , SS nm Ad Se t 
akodovlotvTa 7 Tod peTpouv pnKer voapy A€yw OE olov 
aA > N , 7 > ’ e : (ae A 
€av €K TAclovwy mpafewy 7 avyKepevn, worTep 7 “Idas 


e€xet moAAa Tovadra pépy Kat 7 ’OSdacera <a> Kai Kaé? éavTa 


we 


” , a , q e 
exet péyeBos- KalTOl TAaUTa Ta TOLNLATA OVVEOTYHKEV WS €v- 


7 éoti IT: del. Duentzer «ai Suddovra rec: xai Svadovra A: et etiam can- 
tantem Lat: xai gSovra Spengel, fort. recte 8 6 dmovvrios rec (Ar): 6 
arouvrios A (pontius Lat) 10 émetiparo A: corr. m. rec. (tncrepabant Lat) 
11 avris A 13 Toor ye A: hocque Lat 14 €mecta Sid7e IT (Ar): 
€ore dé, Ove Usener: lac. ante ésecra stat. Thurot 16 kai tas oes IT 
(Ar): secl. Spengel 17 evapyéorara IT: évepy-rec(Ar?)  dvayvoicer 
Madius e codicibus(?) quibusdam: dvayywpice IT (Ar ) 18 7@ IT: ro 
Jortin, Winstanley 146251 rursus praesto est Bo rijs pupejoews IT 
(Ar): €x pupyjoews BB jSc0ov 7 Madius: iS:ov 7 B: 7Sovm IT — 2. of St tour Dein 
B (Lat, Ar): dSizrouv Bet'n Bein A . 3 rev ®, AT: 76 AB tAtds rec: 9} 
idtas A (8inA corr. m. rec.), B: aut proprits Lat ~~ tay Spengel : 4 péa AB 


ost yivovrac deficit Ar 6 pvoupov A: petoupov B: gratiosum Lat 
5 post y ) pLvoup HeLoup g 
Tov pé7pov & : oupperpw Bernays ante A€éyw lac. stat. multi, post ofov alii 
He7p HET pe y' Y »P 
89A:om.B  gdrec:om.& 10 xaito.tabrararec: xaitoair’ arra & 
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déyerat adpiora Kat ott. pddora puds mpafews pupnocs. 


> s 4 / A . ‘ ” A a , 
€& OUv TOUTOLS TE diadgeper Traolvw Kat ETL TW TS TEXYNS 


<pyw (Set yap od Ty Tuxobeay eon movety adtas adda 
Thy eipquevty), favepov Ort KpetrTwy av ein paddov Tov 
Tédous Tyne vou Tijs €momovias. 

Tept pev odv Ttpaywodias Kal émomotias, Kai adrdv 
Kal tav eddv Kal Tov pepw@v, Kal mdoa Kai Ti Siadeper, 
Kat Tob eD 7 jun) Tives airiol, Kal wept emiTynoewv Kal 
dcewv, etpjnobw Tocabra. * * * 


‘IL pipnos S: puprjoas Spengel 14 xpetrrwy IT: xpetrrov B 
16-17 Kal adra@v cat A:-ipsisque et (adra@v re Kai?) Lat: «ai adradv B 
18 7 @: ei AB 19 rooadra IT: radra B; sequuntur in hoc codice zepi 

$ 
82, tum lectu difficillima’?.7.!.¢ p@ | [. -] ovyp . . w, unde iduBwvr(?) Kai 
kapewdias (wy et cai et Sias per compendia) restituitur; ultima si re vera 


fuerunt od ypdysw, non loquitur ipse Aristoteles. 


Notanda subscriptio in Lat O primus aristotilis de arte poetica liber explicit, 
cf. Eustratius in Eth. Nic. p. 320. 38 Heylbut: AporordAns ev 7) mpwrw 
mept mromntixys (spectat ad Margitae mentionem, 144830 et 38). Index 
librorum Aristotelis apud Diog. Laert. 5. 24. (83) mpaypareia Téxvys 
nownrixis ap, in vita Hesychiana (75) ré xen nountixis B. 
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FRAGMENTA 


I | 
Aristoteles Poet. 6, 1449>21: wept kwywdias borepov 
€povpev. Pa 
Conf. adnot. crit. ad 26, 1462°19. 
Il 


Aristoteles Rhet. 1. 11, 1371533: dyrotws 5é Kal ézel 
¢ : A a eg \ a ” . 1 « , a egr 
4 mradia THY Hdéwy Kal ma0a aveats Kal 6 yéAws TaV Hd€éwr, 
> , A A a ¢€ on Sd 4 > a .Y , 
dvaykn Kai Ta yedota 7d€a efvar, Kat avOpumovs Kat Adyous 
Kal €pya: Swwpista S€ aept yeXotwv ywpis ev tots Epi 
TOLNTUKTS. . 

Idem Rhet. 3. 18, 141962: wept 8€ t&v yedoiwr, 
2 , : a a ” 2 a. 2 aw \ ao” 
erretOn Tia Soxet yphow exe ev Tois aywor, Kat Setv edn 
Popyias rhv pev omovdnv Sdiadbe(pew trdv evavriwy yéAwre 

‘ \ : a 2? A ‘ ont , ” 
tov Sé€ yéAwta arovdH opbds E€ywv, eipnra: adéca «idn 
‘yerotwr eotiv ev trois mept mointiKfs, wy TO pev apyorre 
> , \ ) ” ” Ry 1 oe Q € a 4 
€devbepw to 8 ov 6mws ovdv TO appotrov atta Aniperar. 
4 > e > ’ a ’ >? U e€ A 
éo7t 5° 1 etpwveia tis Bwpodroyias édevPepudtepov: 6 pev 
A e a @& a A a e A 4 ev 

yap avtov €vexa moet TO yedoiov, 6 d€ Bwoddyos €Erépov. 


: bas. «7%, 892 , a A 
Aristoteles Rhet. 3. 2, 1404537: trav 8° dvoudtwr T@. ev 
GopioTh spuwvupicae yprhouwor (mapa tav’tras yap Kakoupyet),. 
A A A , 4 A Uy aA A , 
T@ Trounrh S€ cuvwvvytar. Aéyw Se KUpia TE Kal Guvwyupa 
te A , ‘ \ ¢ , Aa A > , \ 
otov To mropevecOar Kai To Badilew: Taira yap auddorepa Kai 
, \ , > , ad _ * , @ Q 
KUpta, Kat ovvwvupa aAAnAots. Te pev odv ToUTWY EKacTOV 
€oTt Kai 16a €idn eragopds Kai Gtt TodTO mAciaTov S¥varat 
: ‘ bd , ‘ >, Wea e UU ” Ld 
Kai ev mounoe Kai ev Adyous, af peradopai, eipnrar Kabdzep 
. edéyopev ev ois TrEpt TrounTucas. 


Simplicius in Categ. 36. 13 Kalbfleisch: cal yap kal 
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e 3 , > A \ a , . . 

6 AptororéAns €v TH TEpt ToinTiKy}S TUVWYULG ElTeEV Elvat 
cy , A AY x 7 / A e > / by , > ; \ 
Ov mAciw pev ta dvdpata Adyos 5€ 6 adrds, ofa by ott Ta 


do , , , .es ‘ Noga 
TroAvwvupa, TO TE Awarov kat WlaTLOV Kat TO papos. 


IV 


Antiatticista in Anecdotis Bekkeri. tor. 32: Kvvro- 


y , .. a \ A , , 
TaTov. ApwororeAns TEPl TWOLNTLKNS TO ) € TWAVTWV KUVTO- 
TaTOV. 


V 


Aristoteles Pol. 8. 7, 1341532: émet S€ ri Stalpeow 
dmrobexopcba TaV. peAdv ws Siapotai twes Ta&v ev drAdocodia, 
+) 
Ta pev HOiKa Ta 5€ mpaxtiKa Ta 8 evOovoractiKa TiOevTEs, Kat 
a A : > ee 
TOv dppovdv tiv dvow mpos Exacta TovTwv otkelay aAAnv 
‘ ” , bd, AN > ’ a. > , a 
arpos GAAo pépos tiHéacr, dapev 8 od puds Evexa whereas TH 
povotky xpyo8a Seiv aAAa Kat mredvwy ydpw (Kal yap 
‘ . & ‘ 0a ’ de é A 10 2 
madelas evexev kat Kabdpoews—-ti dé Adyouev tHV. Kdbapocy, 
oe \ € a , 9 9 (ta \ a. dla , 
viv pev amAds, madw 5 év Tots mepit TounTiKys epodpev cadge- 
iy , 
atepov—tpirov b€ mpos Staywyrhv, mpos dveciv Te Kal mpos 
THY THS avvTovias avamavow), Pavepov Ott ypynoTéov ev 
s a ld 
macais Tais appoviats, od tov avrov Sé tpomov macas 
, GAA A A A A , a b 4, A 
xPynoréov, dAAa pos pev THY Tadetav Tais nOiKwTaTats, mpos 
5é dxpdacw érépwv xetpoupyovvTwy Kal Tais upaictiKais Kal 
tais evOovoractuais. 6 yap mepi evias cupBaiver mafos 
afe ‘ ? a oa. ? , eos a LY : , 
xuyas taxup@s TovTO ev Tacats UTapxet, TO SE Arrov Stadeper 
Kal T@ paddAov, ofov éeAeos Kai PdBos, Ett 8° evOovaracpcs- 
Kal yap vo TavTns THS KWHTEwWS KATOKWYLpLOl TIVES Ela, EK 
d€ rdv tepdv pedAdv sp@pev tovtovs, Stay ypyowvra Tots 
> , 
eLopyialovar tiv ux jréAcot, Kabiorapevous Womrep latpelas 
Tuxyovras Kat Kabdpoews. tavdro 81 TodTo avayKaiov macyew 
\ ‘ >r , \ A A ‘ A Lf 
Kat Tous €Aenpovas Kat Tovs doPyTiKovs Kal Tovs dAws Tafln- 
A ~ 
tuxovs, Tous .5° addovs Kal’ coov éemBarrdeu TOV TovovTwv 


eos \ a ’ Q , ‘0 Y pil 4) 
€KAOCTW, KaL Tract yiryveoUal TIVa KaUapOLW Kat KOUgLcEdUaL 
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pe?” ASoviis. opoiws S€ Kai ra péAn ta Kabaprixa mapéxer 
. xapay aBrapy trois avOpusrrois. 


Conf. Aristoteles Pol. 8. 6, 1341321: €re 8 ovK €oTw 6 avdrds WOiKOV 
GMa. paddAov cpytacriKdv, WOTE mpds TOUS TOLOUTOUS aUT@ KaLpods XpynoTEoY 
év ols 7} Oewpia xdbapaw paMov Sivarar } abnor. 

Proclus in Plat. Remp. 1 p. 42 Kroll: edzetv xp7). . . Sedrepov, ri Symore 
pddtara THY Tpaywdiay Kal rHv KwptKyy od mapadéxerat [scil. Plato] Kat 
tavra avvtedovoas mpos adociwa Tav Taba, a wATE TavTaTracw aToKAEie 
duvarov pyre épmprAdvar mddw dagparés, Sedpeva 5é Twos ev KaipH Kuyjoews, 
jv év tals roUTwy axpodceow éxrnpoupevay avevoxArrous Hpds am’ avradv év 
T@ Noir xpovw Troveiv .. . p. 49: 70 Se Sevrepov [scil. mpéBAnpa]—robro 8 Ww 
TO THY Tpaywpdiav éxBadrcoPa Kai xeopapdiav arorws, cimep bia rovTwv 
duvarov empéetpws amoniprAdvar Ta wdOy Kai aromAncavTas evepya mpos THY 
maidelav ExELv TO TremovnKos avrav Bepamevoavras—robro 3” oby Troy Kal 
To Apororéhet mapacxov aitidcews adoppiy Kai trois Umeép Tov mroujoewy 
ToUTwY dywrictais THv mpos TTAdtwva Aye OUTwat TwWS HweEts Eropevews Tors 
Eprrpoobev Stadvcopev... p. 50: deiv perv obv Tov rrodtixov StapnxavaGoOat Twas 
Ta&v maby ToUTwv amEpacets Kai Hpeis Pyooper, GAN’ ovx Wore TAs TEpi avTa 
mpoorabeias ovvreivev, Tobvavriov pev obv wore xaAwodv Kal Tas KLYHOES 
avrav éppedAds avacréA\ew éxeivas 5é dpa Tas moujoets mpos TH moundAta 
kal To derpov €xovaas ev tais Thy mabav rovtwy mpoxArjoect roMoi Seiv eis 
dgooiwaw efvae xpnoipous. ai yap dpoouwoes ouK ev drepBodais elow adv’ 
€v ouvectaApévats evepyeiais, opuxpav Suordr ara mpos exeiva €xovoats wv 
elow agooscets. 

Iamblichus de Myst. 1. 11: af Suvdpers trav dvOpwrivwy mabnudrww 
Tov év tpiv mdvrn pev cipydpevae xabicravrar opodpéorepat, eis evépyeuav 
dé Bpaxeiey [ita Bernays ; Bpaxets vulg. ] Kal dxpt TOO cuppeTpov mpoaydopevat — 
xatpouat per pis kal dom Anpodvrat, kal evredbev dmoxaBatpopevat aewBot 
wat od mpds Biavy dmornavovra. da 5} TovTo &v TE Kenpepdiq Kal’ rpaywoig 
aMér pra 1d0n Dewpoivres iorapev Ta oixeta maby Kal petpubrepa amepyato- 
pea cai dmoxabaipopey. 


[V1] 
~ Philoponus in Aristot. de Anima p. 269. 28 ed. 
Hayduck: d:a rodrd dnow dre 76 od Evexa, toutéott TO 
g , 2 ‘ \ ct 4 A 5 e o.. A 
téXdos, Surrov é€ott, TO pev ov evexa, To S€ W, GmEp Kai 
> inl aA A > aA \ 4 t 
tev rH Tlounruxnt Kat ev rH Ilepi yevéoews elrev. 
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For abbreviations see p. xxvi. 


CHAPTERS 1-5 


In this introductory section A. distinguishes the forms of poetry, 
which is assumed to be a mimesis of human actions, according to the 
medium employed (Ch. 1), to the objects imitated (Ch. 2), and to the 
manner of imitation (Ch. 3). In Chs. 4 and 5 he discusses the origins of 
mimesis and shows how different forms were developed by men of 
different dispositions, giving in the process brief histories of the two 
basic forms, tragedy and comedy. He is then ready to proceed in Ch. 6 
to his main subject, tragedy, together with epic, which is viewed as 
a rudimentary form of tragedy. The’ corresponding treatment of 
comedy (promised at 4921) is missing. 


CHAPTER! 
4798-13. The subject. 


4748, mowntikijs: SC. Téxvns as in Pl. Gorg. 502 c, though the word was 
perhaps felt by now to bea subst. in its own right. As the subject of 
a book it would recall the 7éxvn pnropexy, the Handbook of Rhetoric ; 
the purpose of these books, which had been in existence for a 
century or more (see Introduction III), was to teach the art of 
speaking, but in the P. A.’s object is mainly to define the nature 
and function of poetry, though instructions for the poet are 
included. 

adris: emphasizing the contrast with av eiSav adrfs, the Pane: 
cular kinds of poetry. 
ei8Gv: the species of the genus poetry. Used also of the various 
types of tragedy (cf. 5532), and at 56233 apparently for the parts, 
pépy, OF zdpta- For A. the first step towards the comprehension of 
a subject is to divide it according: to its natural categories. Cf. 
Pl. Phaedr. 265 E: nar’ €tdy dvvacba Siarépvew Kar’ dpOpa-4 wépuxev. 
. The popular division by metre is rejected (47°13). 

4789, Suvayiw: here'no more than ‘effect’, épyov; frequently in A. it 
means ‘potentiality’ as opposed to ‘actuality’. Related to the 
Svvapus is the réAos which each efSos achieves. 

™Gs Set cuvictacGa rods pubous: ‘how plots should be con- 
structed’ ; »800s normally means in the P. the story as organized into 
the plot, the rpaypdrwv ovaraats ; cuvcrdvat (Sometimes ouvicracBax) 
represents the activity of the poet which results in the mpaypdrwv 
avoracts Or avvbeas. B. cites 50°32 and 534 as evidence that the 
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verb is pass. here. Sometimes, e.g. at 51524, 53718, 37, wi0os retains 
its older meaning of legendary story or myth, on which tragic plots - 
were normally based. By a natural extension it is used of the 
invented plot of comedy (51°13). 

A. has singled out plot for emphatic mention right at the begin- 
ning of his work, in which it is the dominating theme. It is by the 
construction of plots more than by any other single means that the 
poet achieves his purpose. 

47810. nadd@s Efe: to be good of its sort: cf. tov Kadds Exovra pibov 
53°12. 

moinots: lit. the ‘making’, ‘composition’ of poetry. It sometimes 
preserves this literal sense, as possibly at 1. 14 below and, E. thinks, 
here. However, it early became a general word for poetry (first 1 in 
Herod. 2. 23, 82), and must be so used here if it is the subject of éort 
in the next clause; if it is to mean ‘composition’, the subject of éori 
must be supplied from ounre«js or e¢Sdv, which seems less natural. 
motnots and zotyjpa later acquired narrower technical meanings, first 
perhaps in Theophrastus; see N. A. Greenberg, HSCP 65 (1961), 
263 ff., and C. O. Brink, Horace on Poetry, pp. 62 ff. 

It is important to remember that in the words zofyots, otnpa, 
mownrys the idea of making is completely dissociated from the idea of 
‘creating’ with which it is frequently combined in English. 7 ras 
Tpaywoias troinors means the fashioning of tragedies by a poet in 
a sense similar to 7 trav tpaweldv motnors, the fashioning of tables by 
a carpenter. A. began the elevation of the poet through revealing 
that poets gave significance to poems by organizing their structure ,- 
by making stories into plots. ‘The very word zovety . . . means “‘to 
create” ’ (Gomme, Greek Aititude.to Poetry and Htstory, p. 54), is 
misleading: Aoyoro.ds means, among other things, ‘writer of prose’. 

mocwv Kai troiwv: cf. the closing lines of P. 62517. 

47411. popiwv: pdpov and pépos are used indifferently by A. 
47812. pe0dSou: ‘inquiry’; cf. Pol. 1317> 34: ev TH peB6dp TH ™po TavTnS. 
kara bow: cf. Ph. 189°31: éore ydp xara pene: Ta KOWa mpwToV 
elrovras o0Tw Ta TeEpt ExacTov ida Bewpeiv. 


47913-4729, The forms of poetry distinguished in terms of medium. 


47813. éwomowia: as pipnos is an activity, A. may be stressing the 
process of making, zotnors, rather than the thing made; but éromouwa 
can mean ‘epic’ just as dvSpiavromowa can mean ‘statuary’, and since 
Kwpwdia is used here without zofnars it is simpler to take all as re- 
ferring to product rather than process (cf. 4726). The four kinds of 

"poetry mentioned were the most important at this date. Though 
Antimachus was the only recent epic poet of note, the dominance of 
Homer ensured that epic should not be neglected ; works in the other 
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three forms were still being produced in large numbers. Under 
dithyramb, the choral song of Dionysus, is included the nomos, the 
song of Apollo, mentioned separately at 47°26. Dithyramb itself, 
originally narrative, had become highly dramatic by A.’s time (cf. 
6129). Non-choral lyric, such as was written by sapphe and 
Alcaeus, was now nearly extinct. 

47815, avAnnijs ... KOaptoruis: the aulos, something akin to the 
clarinet, was used to accompany the dithyramb and was regarded as 
highly emotional ; the more restrained cithara or lyre was associated 
with the nomos, which was originally choral, but in A.’s time an 
astrophic monody ; both were used in dramatic performances, The 
problem is the meaning of the qualification ‘most’. The only natural 
distinction is that between music unaccompanied by words, yA7 
povowxyj—‘bare music’ the Greeks called it—and the use of these 
instruments to accompany lyric poetry. The former was not much 
practised (unless accompanied by the dance, in which case it was not 
strictly y.Ay), though a competition with the unaccompanied aulos 
was part of the Pythian Games from 582 B.c. Plato in a famous 
passage, Laws 669 D-670 B, denied that such music had any clear 
meaning and condemned it. A. seems to have held that rhythm by 
itself was meaningful. But. } mdciorn probably carries an admission 
that not all ‘bare music’ was mimetic. 

In the rest of the P. A. has little to say about music in general, 
and nothing about instrumental music. The subject can be intro- 
duced here quite naturally because A. takes monrixy to cover 
provotxy as a whole, in which music and dancing (4727) were mostly 
subordinate to poetry. ‘The scheme of the media is made as com- 
prehensive as possible, though A. will have little to say about some of 
them. The term poverty occurs only at 6216, referring to the musical - 
element in tragedy. 

For the use of music in education and the rejection of the aulos see 
Pol. 1341717 ff. 

TuyXavouotv: see 47°9 n. : 

47a16. pyjoes: that poetry, music, painting, sculpture, and dance 
are all forms of mimesis A. takes for granted. jpupetofac means to 
make or do something which has a resemblance to something else. 
No one English word is adequate in all contexts, but basically the 
idea of imitation will be present. See Appendix I. 

76 obvoAov: not ‘in general’ but ‘viewed collectively’. 

Stadepouot S€ AAAHAwV tpiciv: the mimetic arts can be dis- 
tinguished in three ways, according to the medium used (colour, 
words, etc.), the subject of this chapter; according to the object 
imitated (men, good or bad), the subject of Ch. 2; and according to 
the manner of imitation (by narrative or direct speech), the subject 
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of Ch. 3. povory is included here as part of rornriny (cf. eae), but 
the P. deals only with imitations in which words are used. 

47817. év: the regular word to indicate medium (cf. 47529). 

47918. Gomep yap Kai xpwpact ...: the first of seven passages in’ 
which the activities of the poet are illustrated from the visual arts, 
which presumably represent for A., as for Plato, the simplest form of 
mimesis; see G.’s note ad loc. In Plut. M. 17F poetry is still a 
mimetic art and dvriatpopos Th Cwypadia. 

Xppact kai oxrjpaor: the media used by painters and sculptors ; ; 
the latter normally applied pigment to their statues. oxyjpara can 
mean, in addition to the static shapes of painter or sculptor, the 
shapes into which men put themselves, the postures, e.g. of dancers 
as in oxnpatilopevwy pulpav |. 27, below, and of actors at 623; cf. 
Plut. Af. 747 c-E. It means also the form or structure of a play 
(cf. 4926). 

47819. dmenaLovres: ‘making likenesses’. Words derived from eixav, 
‘an image’, were used primarily for visual representation, but they 
contain the same basic idea as mimesis. Cf. Xen. Mem..3. 10. 1: 
odpara dca. taY xpepdroy dmeucdlovres exppetade ; Pl. Laws 668 A: 
povoux iy ye mdoav papey eixaoTiKy Te eivat Kal pepyTuKry; 

of pév Sta réxvns .. .: this parenthesis contains an idea here quite 
irrelevant but dear both to Platoand to A. To doa thing &a réyvns 
requires knowledge of the basic principles of what you are doing: 
cf. dyad S& réxvnv od Kade 6 av f ddoyov mpaypa, Pl. Gorg_465 A with 
Dodds’ note; you may do it very successfully in the light of long 
experience eumecpia (ovv7Oera and euzecpia are coupled by A. at EN 
1158415), but you will not be able to give:a rational account of your 
procedure. According to Plato’s Gorgias rhetorical skill is all of this 
empirical sort ; A. tried to make a real science of it in his Rhetoric, in 
which he treats not only of tricks of style but of the arguments to be 
employed and of the psychology of audiences. Similarly poets 
learnt which myths provided good plots by working their way 
through the available myths, so that they discovered by trial and 
error which were really suitable (see 53217). A., in the light of his 
zéxvn, could have directed them immediately to the best plots; so 
(51224) Homer did the right thing qros dca réxvnv 7 Sua dvow. He 
could hardly have possessed a complete theory of epic, but he fol- 
lowed his genius. There is a similar contrast between réxvy and 
Tuxy at 54" 1o. A. converts a chance discovery into a part of réxvn 
by giving a rational explanation of it. For a general account of the 
difference between réyvy and éyrepia see Met. 98028 ff., though 
common usage made little of the distinction. 

47420. dwvijs: it is a problem who the ‘others’ are who use the ¢wv7) as 
their medium. The first thought of the modern reader, for whom 
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poetry consists primarily of printed words, will be that sound, the 
medium of music, should supply the second analogy. ¢wv7q, ‘the 
(human) voice’, can be used metaphorically for the sounds of musical 
instruments, and it is conceivable that it could here refer to sound in 
general as the medium of the musician (it was so understood by S. 
and by Tkatsch), especially as the more general word y#ddos includes 
mere noise as well. But this will not do, since the Greeks included 
virtually all music in poetry, and A. would be illustrating the media 
of the etpyénfe réxvac 1. 21 from themselves. (It is true that rhythm 
and harmony, the media of poetry 1. 22, are not the same as sound, 
but they are inseparable from sound in this sense). The same objec- 
tion applies, though rather less strongly, to the rendering ‘voice’. 
Most music was sung, and accordingly the voice is one of the media 
to be illustrated, not itself a proper illustration. But A. did call the 
voice ‘the most imitative of human faculties’, pupynricdrarov trav 
popiwy (R. 1404221), presumably because of its emotional suggestive- 
ness, and he might have used it, though illogically, as being a helpful 
illustration here. Another and less vulnerable suggestion is that the 
reference is to those who supplied entertainment: of.a somewhat 
vulgar kind by giving imitations of sounds‘difficult to render with the. 
human voice, such as cries of animals and the squeaking of pulley 
wheels (cf. Pl. Rep. 397 A, Laws 669 D). Plutarch tells of a Parmenon | 
whose performance of the part of a squealing pig was agreed to be 
better. than the real thing (7. 18 c, 674 B). An objection is that these 
performances are hardly on a level such that they can suitably be 
compared to painting.and poetry. An art is here explained by the 
analogy of a parlour-trick. But this is the view of V., G., and R., and 
it remains the most likely. E. supposes the voice to be that of the 
rhapsode reciting epics. 
For a technical sense of dwv7 see 56°38. 

47422, év pulp Kai Adyw Kai Gppovia: we thus have rhythm, words, 
and music as the media of the eipnyévars réxvars, those listed in 
ll. 13-15, above. The artist represents material or personal objects by 
colours on a two-dimensional surface, in fact: patches of. colour, as 
they appear on the retina, by patches of colour; the entertainer re- 
presents sounds by sounds; the poet represents human action by 
words, rhythm, and music. From one point of view words differ 
from the other media in that, unlike colours and sounds, they are 
conventional symbols. But Adyos also means speech, and A. probably 
thought in terms of the performance of a play in which the spoken 
word represents the spoken word accompanying the original action. 

puOpds is essentially a pattern of recurrence imposed on speech or . 
on other sounds giving rise to expectations which are more or less 
fulfilled, so that even in over-rhythmic prose ‘one waits for the 
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recurrence’, wore maAw Hee (R. 140824). It is defined by Pl. Laws 
665 A as 9 THs Kevyoews TAéts, the application of order to movement ; 
the ethical effects of rhythms are due to a correspondence between 

‘ this ordered movement and the movements of the soul ; see Appendix 

a Aristoxenus, a pupil of A., says (Rhythmica p. 411 Mar.) €or ra 
pvOpuldpeva tpia, A€éts, péAos, Kivyois cwpnarixy. On the history and 
many senses of puOuds see E. Wolf, Wiener St. 68 (1955),-99 ff. 

Adyos is a meaningful combination of words; an individual word 
is dvoua, used in later grammar to mean a noun as opposed to 

"pia a verb. (We find ézos in the P. only in the plural, meaning 

hexameter verses or epic.) 

dppovia ‘fitting together’, as a musical term is a satisfying relation 
between notes. I translate it by ‘melody’, though this does not 
exclude the notion of rhythm. The only English word referring to 
pitch alone is the highly technical ‘melos’. At 47525 dppovig is re- 
placed by péAc and Adyors by pézpw without significant change of 
meaning. The combination eye tocol fold occurs at -Rep. 

398 D, but A.’s classification of the arts in terms of the media em- 

ployed is probably new. Gorgias’ definition of poetry as Adyov 

éxovra pétpov, Hel. 9, was intended to minimize the difference 
between poetry and rhetoric in the interests of the latter. 

47926. oupiyywv: the syrinx was a less sophisticated instrument than 

the aulos. The latter was played mainly by professionals (cf. Pol. 

1341717 f.). Alcibiades is said to have rejected the aulos when it was 

still fashionable (Plut. Alc. 2. 5). 

474827. dpxnorav: dancing has not.been mentioned among the réxvat, 
though the choral dance was part of both drama and dithyramb. But 
A. must here refer to unaccompanied solo dancing which can hardly 
have been common. Solo dancing was highly developed and very 

- mimetic; as the pantomime it became a favourite form of entertain- 
ment under the early Roman Empire. Even so, whether for enter- 
tainment or for ritual, it was normally accompanied by music. The 
main sources of information are Athenaeus, 1. 25-27, 37-40, and 
Lucian, De Saltatione, especially ch. 60. 

47228. xai 40n Kai adn Kai mpageas: curiously emphatic. A single 

medium can cover the whole field of piépnots. 400s, not quite thesame 

as character: see on 50°8. a0y xai mpagets, here a related pair, the 
things that are done to a man, i.e. the things that happen to him, and 
the things that a man does (cf. 51>11); for different senses see on 
49°24, 52>10, 55534. For the general effect of the dance cf. Pl. Laws 
655 D: pitpara tpdrrwv €oti ra epi Tas xopeias. 


47928~—47b24. A digression on the deficiencies of nomenclature. . 
47828~—47b2. 4 S€ . . . dvwvupor: after mimesis using rhythm and © 
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rhythm with harmony (instrumental music) we have the medium of. 
words and of words with rhythm, here called pérpows.as at 47525, 
and equivalent to Adyw with pudue@. Adyos or Adyos yAds is an ade- 
quate expression for prose, but it .does not distinguish mimetic 
prose, like mime and Socratic dialogue, from history or a speech in 
the courts. As A. points out in the course of the digression which 
follows this complaint, the nomenclature of poetry too is unsatisfac- 
tory in a similar way in that mimetic and non-mimetic verse are not 
distinguished. Homer and Empedoclés are both ézozovot because 
both wrote éay, hexameters, though Empedocles’ poems have nothing 
in common with Homer’s except the metre. (The Greeks had no 
category of didactic poetry.) With the traditional text yuAois # rots 
pérpors and dvdvupos it is not clear whether A. is lamenting a double 
deficiency, the lack of a word for the class of mimetic prose writing, 
and of another word for mimetic verse writing regardless of the par- 
ticular metre used, or whether he wants a word. which should cover 
mimetic writing both in prose and in verse. The run of the sentence 
rather suggests the latter, the natural sense and the evidence of the 
examples, the former, which is the interpretation of M., following 
Gallavotti, Riv. di fil. 58 (1930), 74, and of E. Lobel’s emendation «at 
% for 7 with dvavupoe (CQ 23 (1929), 76) puts it beyond doubt that 
there were two forms of mimetic writing which lacked a name. . 
yAots, which is in the predicative position, is probably to be taken 
both with Adyos and with pézpots, i.e. Adyor that are not in verse and 
verses that are not accompanied by music; cf. rods Adyous Kai TH 
yuAoperpiay (4811, but see note ad loc.). pdvoy in |. 29 stresses the 
absence of rhythm and harmony. Good prose would, in a sense, 
possess rhythm, but it is not necessary to the form. 

_ The recognition that what we should call ‘imaginative’ writing is 
possible in prose is remarkable, and was a stumbling-block to 
Renaissance critics. 

47429. xai rovrots.. .: a superfluous complication introduced by A. 
either for the sake of completeness or because he wanted to mention 
Chairemon’s Centaur (1. 21, below).. A mixture of metres would 
usually be a mixture of spoken and sung verses, involving péAos. 
Iambics, trochaics, and anapaests could be mixed in drama. 

4769-24. The explanation of the ‘nameless’ forms leads on to a digres- 
sion on the naming of forms in terms of metre, a practice which 
conceals the difference between mimetic and non-mimetic writing. 
The return to the main theme of media is marked by zepi pév odv 
TouTwy ... at 47°23. 

47b9, dvwmvupot: A. often remarks that there is no available word, e.g. 
EN 1107°2, Pol. 1275230. 

tuyxavouot: they might have been given names but, as it happens, 
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they have not. For this slightly emphatic use see G. Thomson on 
Aes. Ag. 125-9 and W. S. Barrett on Eur. Hipp. 388. At 47225 it 
is a synonym for eiow. ; 
47>10. Xwppovos: Sophron of Syaeuss (late fifth century) and iis 
son Xenarchus wrote mimes, realistic sketches from everyday life, 
developed, perhaps, from the comedies of Epicharmus. Some idea of 
their nature may be got from the urban mimes of Theocritus (2, 14, 
and 15) and from Herodas. But these are in verse, while those of 
Sophron, though he was sometimes referred to as a poet, were 
generally considered to be in rhythmic prose. There is a strong 
tradition that Plato greatly admired Sophron; Athen. 504 B, Diog. 
Laert. 3. 18. For the only considerable fragment see Page, Gk. Lit. 
Pap., p. 328, and A. S. F. Gow, Theocr. ii. 34. A. himself said that 
Plato’s Dialogues were half-way between prose and verse (fr. 73). 
4711. Xwxparicots Adyous: the conversational philosophy of Socrates 
gave rise to a new literary genre. Plato’s dialogues, some in dramatic 
form, some told by a narrator, were the most famous example. 
Alexamenus of Teos, whose works are lost, was the first to write in 
this form. Xenophon wrote a number of conversation pieces in most 
of which Socrates is the chief speaker. An important fragment of the 
dialogue ITepi ITovnrdv seems to be making the same point, ovxotv 
ovde €upetpous Tovs Kadoupévous Seppovos pripous p27) PHpev etvar Adyous 
Kal pupejoes,  tods Adefapevod tod Tniov rods mpwrous ypadbevras 
tav LuKxpaticav Siaddywv (Athen. 505c = A. fr. 72). The text is 
uncertain, and probably to be printed as a question. Rostagni sug- 
gested (see Introduction II, p. xii) that the epi Iourdv was 
_roughly parallel in structure to the P. and contained a full exposition 
of the theory of mimesis. There is no evidence that the reference to 
Empedocles fr. 70 (cf. 1. 18, below) came from the same part of the 
dialogue. R. suggested also that A. may have pointed out the ironic 
implications of the mimetic activities of Plato who was so resolute 
in condemning mimesis: cf. Athen. 505 B: atrds (sc. Plato) rovs 
‘Scadcyous pupntixas ypdipas. 
47013, wAtyv ...: if the mimes and Socratic dialogues were put, for 
example, into iambics they would have a common name, but it 
would be in virtue of their metre, not their content, and so irrelevant 
qua mimesis. 
47214. -movds: as tptperporotds is not found, Lobel proposed the ex- 
cision of rpiérpww in |. 11 (CQ 23 (1929), 76). 
47616. duoudyv mu: i.e. a poem mept duacéws as of Kenophanes or 
Empedocles. 
47018. ’EpmedSoxAei: poet, philosopher, and mystery-monger of Acra- 
gas in Sicily, ¢c. 493-433. Considerable fragments survive of his poem 
On Nature and of his Katharmoz; they bear out the opinion of A., 
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quoted by Diog. Laert. (8. 57) from the [Tepi Tounrav (= A. fr. 70), 
that he was a master of poetic diction. This opinion is in no way 
inconsistent with what is said here, as diction by itself does not- 
make a poet. On differences between E.’s similes and Homer’s see 
B. Snell, Discovery of the Mind, pp. 214-16. 

47b20. dpoiws S¢.. .: this takes up.47°1: pryvdoa pet’ aAAnAWwY. 

Ta pétpa: E., p. 57, seems.right in restricting yérpa to non-lyric 
metres. It is true, though he does not mention it, that at R. 1406536 
A. uses pézpa in reference to Pl. Rep. 601A, B where both verse and 
music are in question, but the lyric element is not essential to Plato’s 
argument, and A. is notably careless about references. So pérpa here 
need mean no more than dactylic, iambic, and. trochaic (cf. 59>34— 
37); otherwise the exaggeration would be considerable. 

4721. Xaipypwv: a contemporary of A. who seems to have aroused his 
interest or to have been a topic of the moment. He is: mentioned 
again at 6022 for his use of metres in combination and at R. 141313 
as author of tragedies meant for reading rather than acting. Five 
iambic lines of the Centaur are cited by Athenaeus (608 E) as froin 
a Spdpa woAvperpov. What A. means by puxriy paywdtay is unknown. 
A rhapsody is normally a portion of epic of a length to be given at 
one. performance. 

47022. xai monty mpocayopeuréov: if there were any evidence that 
the Centaur was non-mimetic, the point would be that Chairemon, . 
like. Empedocles, has to be called a poet for lack of any other word. 
As it is, we must suppose that zpocayopevréov picks up mpoo- 
ayopevovres in |. 15. C. cannot be called a wapperpomois (Tyrwhitt) 
‘writer in all metres’, so he is called roeynrys. 


47b24-29. We return to the main subject, poetic media. 

47625. puOpe Kai péAer Kai pérpw: cf. 47222. Both péAos and pérpov 
imply the presence of words, so Adyos is omitted. Pl. Gorg. 502 C says 
that if these two elements are removed from a poem only Adyor are 
left. 

peAos denotes words sung and therefore includes dppovia. But the 
words themselves are nowhere treated as a significant part of the 
p€Aos, which appears to depend for its effect on puOuds and dpporia. 
Equally pézpov is never used by A. of lyric metres.. pu@p0s contri- 
butes to the effect of the words but pézpov is metrical Adyos and Adyos - 
is predominant. Cf. Probl. 920412, in the time of Phrynichus zoAAa- 
mAdova efvar TOTE TA PEAY ev Tais Tpaywdias THY péTPwY. 

47627. Svadepouor: in the dithyramb and in the nomos (here mentioned 
specifically for the first time: see 47213 n.) all three media are used 
continuously throughout—words are sung by a choir that dances; in 
tragedy and comedy the dialogue generally uses only words and 
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rhythm, music and dancing being confined to ‘the chorus, though 
actors sometimes sing (cf. 52618). 

There is nothing particularly striking about this classification by 
media except.A.’s perception that it ought to be made to include the 
mime and Socratic dialogue. The arrangement is somewhat con- 
fusing, partly because two out of the possible combinations of three 
things, taken three, two, and one at a time, are left blank. Harmony 
cannot stand by itself, since all music is associated, if not with words, 
with rhythm, and for the same reason words plus harmony cannot 
exist without rhythm. A. begins for no obvious reason with rhythm 
plus harmony and rhythm alone, then passes to words alone and 
words plus rhythm, The digression on nomenclature divides this 

‘from the final sentence on the two ways of combining all three media. 
Except for a reference in the next chapter pure music and dance 
have no further place in the P., and song, peéAos, though a part of 
drama, is discussed not at all. 


CHAPTER 2 


The second differentia: the forms distinguished according to- the objects 


of imitation. Men are superior or inferior; the writer, like the artist, can 
represent either sort. Sometimes, as with the dithyramb, both types can be 
represented in a single form, but in general each form is concerned with 
only one type, hence the importance of type as a differentia. As is empha- 


sized in the last sentence of the Ch., this is the difference between tragedy © 


(along with epic) and comedy (along with iambic or lampoon, 4824 n.). 
Our P., the first book, is mainly about the poetry of superior charac- 
ters ; the lost second book dealt with comedy and the inferior. The 
same distinction is important also in the account of the differentiation 
and development of literary forms given in Ch. 4; the main division is 
between those who by temperament were attracted to superior or to 
inferior human beings as their subject. 


4881. 01 pipodpevor: the poets, who are ultimately responsible for the 
play or epic, as at 48226 where Homer and Sophocles are specified. 
__ But the same word can be used for the performers impersonating 
~ characters, as the dancers at 4728 or the actors at 62410. This 
ambiguous use is the less unnatural since down to. the time of 
Sophocles the poet was himself the principal actor as well as being 
producer and inventor of the dances for the chorus; he was ment ais 
on several different levels. 
mpatrovras: the idea that men in action are the subject of epic and 
drama was already familiar. Cf. Rep. 603C: mpdrtrovras, papev, 
dvOpdrrous pipetzae 4 pepnticy Bralous # éxovolas mpdgeis, and simi- 
larly 396 c. Since A. is working up to his definition of tragedy as the 
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pipnos of a mpitis 49°24, it is likely that wparrovras contains the 
implication of acting purposefully, not merely doing something : see 
note ad loc. Though zparrevv, unlike the English ‘act’, never of itself 
means to perform on the stage, A. uses the verb indifferently of men 
acting (pursuing a course of action) who are the object of the poets’ 
imitation as here, and the men acting (performing on the stage) who 
are the medium of his imitation as at 6014, and it is not always clear 
which meaning is uppermost in his mind—apparently men in action 
(481, 23, 27; 5096; 504), men performing (49°31 ; 50221 ; 60714). 
avayrn Sé: the 5¢ here is connective, carrying on the force of ézet, 

rather than apodotic, and the apodosis begins after some paren- 
theses at d57Aov S¢ in 1. 7: so G. and S. 

4882. onoubaious ¥ q gavdous: cf. Laws 798 D: povoty tpdrwv pupjpara 
BeArcovwy Kai xepdvwv avOpwrwr. 

a. and ¢. indicate the two ends of the ordinaty, aristocratically 
based, Greek scale of values. apery, ‘excellence’, forms no positive 
adjective of its own and omovdaios could be used to fill the gap. Cf. 
A. Categ. 10°7: dao tijs dperijs 6 amovdaios. 7H yap dpetay Exew 
amovdaios Aéyerar, and Pol. 1324713. dpetwv and dpioros are in fact 
related to dper7j. o. and ¢. form a regular pair of opposites, e.g. EN 
1113225, EE 1221533, expanded at EN 1145%9 to o. xai emawerds ... 
¢. xai pexrds. It is the mark of the oc. to concern himself with the 
pursuit of dper7, which from Homer onwards is centred on honour. 
The ¢adAos is an inferior being, not because he is actually wicked but 
because his capabilities and ambitions are mean. Cf. R. 1387>12: 
of dvdparodwdes Kai pairAor Kai afiAdtior. The word can be used 
without any suggestion of reproach as at Thuc. 7. 77. 2, when Nicias, 
in catastrophic plight before Syracuse, says he is in the same position 
as 6 pavAdraros ‘the humblest’ of his soldiers. But they are people. 
not worth serious attention and no subject for tragedy, which is. 
about of émdaveis (53°12), heroes and ‘persons of quality’. Near 
synonyms of o. are xpyords and éemeuys, both words applied by A. to 
the characters of tragedy and both by him contrasted with ¢. For 
further discussion of o. and kindred words see Vahlen, pp. 267-8. 

These connotations of the word omovéaios are relevant fo a de- 
ficiency which has been seen in A.’s account of tragedy, notably by 
Wilamowitz, Herakles', p. 107, that he disregards the heroic element, 

_ the status of human and divine implicit in the myth, which was its , 
all but universal subject. In fact the conception of the omovdaios 
dvjp covers many of the same values. None the less it is probably 
true that for A. and his age the myth had worn a little thin and they 
were disinclined to discover in it the primitive profundities revealed 
by twentieth-century critics and psychologists. It is on a more super- 
ficial level that he speaks with approval of the story of Athena’s 
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rejection of the flute as edAdyws pepvPodAoynpevos (Pol. 1341°3). 
Theophrastus added something when he defined tragedy as jporijs 
TUXNS. ‘mepioraais. Cf. also the later definition by Poseidonius zoinas 
8 dare onpaytixoy moinpa pipnow mepiexov Deiwy re Kai avOpwreiwv ; 
see Diog. Laert. 7. 60; Brink, Horace on Poetry, p. 65. 

The superiority of the o. avip is relevant also to the educational 
effects of tragedy. The activities of admirable people must reflect 
admirable standards of conduct. Whether we call this ‘didactic’ is 
a question of words. 

781: ‘disposition’ is closer than ‘character’ to the meaning of 400s, 
but it is a disposition acquired chiefly by training, not implanted at 
birth. A. derives 480s from :é8os, ‘habit’. We become just through 
acting justly, though the degree of justness we can achieve depends 
on our natural endowment (cf. EN 1144>4-10). Once our: #os is 
formed, the decisions we take with a view to action will be largely 
determined by it (see EN 110315). Common usage was rather wider. 
Cf. Aes. Ag. 727: #0os ro mpés toxéwv (of a lion-cub), Pindar, Ol. 
11. 19, and A. himself on the 76 of the aristocrat, R. 1390°15. 

4893. rovtois axoAoube? povois: ‘follow, as effect from cause’, ‘go 
with’ (cf. EE 1232431). rovrows: in spite of rovrous in the line above, 
this refers to oxovdaious 7 ¢. not to mpdrrovras as E. argues. It is true 
that 400s is revealed by action (5058), but it is not the point here, 
which is that all 76y are comprehended in the terms ozovSaios and ° 
gaidos. As A. is going to base a vital distinction on these two cate- 
gories he emphasizes that they are all-inclusive. . 

4844, 4 a0’ Hpas: equivalent to rév viv (1. 18), which is perhaps an 
echo of Homer’s ofox viv Bporot etaw. 

4845, 4 xai rovovrous: this third term, ‘those like ourselves’, in addi- 
tion to those who are better or worse, corresponds to nothing outside 
this chapter in the literary forms which it is supposed to illustrate, 
and is wholly superfluous. Possibly the comparison with the three 
painters was originally made elsewhere in a different connexion. The 

~ contrast between Polygnotus and Pauson appears again at Pol. 
134036. The requirement that the characters of tragedy should be 
Opotot, which is put forward in Ch. 15, has nothing to do with this 
‘tripartite division. If tragedy is to arouse the proper emotions, the 
characters must be like ourselves to the extent that we can feel 
sympathy for them (cf. 5335). 

Gorep of ypadets: Sc. pupoivrar. 

NoAvyvwros: the celebrated fifth-century painter (cf. 50427). 

486. Mavowv: perhaps the person mentioned by Aristoph. Ach. 854 
and elsewhere in Old Comedy, who is said by the schol. to have been 
a painter; as he corresponds to Hegemon the parodist, it is possible 
that he painted caricatures. 
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Atovdotos: probably the fifth-century painter mentioned by Pliny, 
NA. 35. 113. 

4897, dex 8eodv: i.e. in Ch. 1. 

4899. dpxyoe: dances representing those worse than the average man, 
among whom satyrs are no doubt included, are commonly shown on 
vase-paintings. Cf. also Laws 814 E. 

48811. rods Adyous ... WAopetpiav: prose, or verse but without 
music; this is more likely than G.’s view that «ai is explanatory, 
‘Adyous that is to say YAoperpia’. Presumably Adyo. here are mimes 
on various levels of seriousness. 

“Opnpos: though as author of the Margites (48530) he wrote also 
about ¢adAo:. 

48812. KAeopav: a tragic poet of this name is mentioned in the Suda. 
The inappropriate diction of a Cleophon is referred to in R. 140815. 
*‘Hyyjpoev: he lived at Athens in the second half of the fifth century. — 

48813. wapwdias: perhaps a play on paywoia, burlesque epic. The 
Batrachomyomachia of uncertain date is a surviving specimen, and 
the Hymn to Hermes is not far removed in spirit. Burlesque. of | 
myth was a feature both of satyric drama and of comedy. It is 
not known what innovations H. made. He is said by Athenaeus 
(406 E, 699 A), to have produced parodies in the-theatre—possibly 
there was a parody contest at the Panathenaea—among them a 
Gigantomachia. He used the ludicrous tag xai 70 wépSixos oxéAos in 
the same sort of way as Aristophanes his AnxvOov dawAecer. 

Nixoxadpns... AeAtadSa: may be the comic poet contemporary 
with Aristophanes. The title, if Deliad, would mean a tale of Delos, 
if Dezliad, an epic of cowardice. 

48914. S:OupapBous . . . vopous: it is hard to believe that many poems 
in these classes were of other than exalted type. But a new and more 
flexible kind of dithyramb was introduced early in the fourth cen- 
tury (see Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, p. 38). Timotheus, the 
innovator in musical technique and friend of Euripides, and Philo- 
xenus of Cythera were both writers in the new style. Philoxenus, 
when in love. with the concubine of Dionysius of Syracuse, is said to 
have relieved his feelings. by representing his rival in the guise of 
a grotesque and love-lorn Polyphemus. Something of his spirit is 
probably reproduced in the two Cyclops poems of Theocritus, 6 and 
11. Timotheus can suitably represent the. more serious type of 
dithyramb. .. Those -who believe that there. existed dithyrambs on 
three different levels can get a third name by taking as as the last 
letters of a poet’s name, Apyds (Castelvetro) or Olvwmas (Holland). 
What little is known of Argas (see Athen. 131 B, 638C) suggests 
that he was a bad poet rather than a writer of eithyrambs on low 
characters. 
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48916, adtf 5 rf Stadopa: the difference of objects presented is 
common to several kinds of poetry, but in tragedy and comedy 
especially the class of object is the distinguishing feature of the 
poetic form. The account of the central character of a tragedy given 
later in the P. (Ch. 13) is not altogether easy to reconcile with the 
basic requirement that it should be ozovdaios. It is worth observing 
that, although in Ch. 6 tragedy is defined as pipenots wpatews orov- 
datas, it is the characters that are here the differentia. Presumably 
a mpagis omovdata is to be defined as a mp@fis arovdaiwv. Cf. 48525: 
Tas KaAas mpafes Kal TAS THY TOLOUTWY. 

As Btadopd has not been mentioned since |. 8 Casaubon’s ravrq or 
Kassel’s avrg S€ tavr is an improvement. 


CHAPTER3 


The third differentia, the manner of mimesis (narrative, dramatic, or 
mixed) 48819-28 ; followed by a digression on the Dorian claim to the 
invention of tragedy and comedy, 48828-b3 


48919. rodrwv: sc. pupeyoewr; in view of 47716 this is more likely than 
d:adopav (Vahlen), in spite of 1. 24, below. In fact division by manner 
applies, only to those forms which use Adyos. 

. €eaora: the objects of imitation (cf. Ch. 2). 

48820-24. This is one of the most difficult passages in the P. , though 
the general drift of the meaning is clear. Plato (Rep. 392 D304 D) 
draws a distinction between those forms in which the poet speaks in 
his own person (Sujynow, 8.’ daayyeAtas) and those in which he 
.speaks through his characters, i.e. between narrative and dramatic; 
but the dramatic form can be introduced into narrative, as it often | 
was and is, giving the ‘mixed’ manner. In this part of the Republic, 

‘though not elsewhere, Plato adopts a particular meaning for the 
word pivots, the activity of the dramatic poet or of the narrative . 
poet speaking through his characters, ‘impersonation’, a usage which 
seems to have affected A., though he did not generally adopt it (but 
see 6029).. As Plato explains himself with great care, actually putting 
part of Iliad i. 17-42 into narrative by way of illustration, it would 
seem that this distinction was unfamiliar. There is no reason to 
think that Plato denied that narrative was imitative in the wider 
sense of the word. 

The first problem is the grouping of the clauses. As the text has 
come down to us we have a Oré pev followed not by ore 5é€ but by 7 
three times. If we take the first 7 as equivalent to dré 5€ (a usage not 
exactly paralleled, though we have éré 8¢ following ai pev at 52°s), 
then we have three ‘manners’ of mimesis as follows: 
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(1) The mixed, the poet at one time narrating at another ‘becoming 

something else’, i.e. assuming the role of a character, as Homer does. 
(Apparently Homer used direct speech more, and narrative less, 
than other epic poets (cf. 6027), which A. regards as one of the 
reasons for his manifest superiority.) 
. (2) With the poet maintaining unchanged the part of narrator. 
According to Plato this was characteristic of the dithyramb, but 
direct speech was certainly not excluded. Probably A. has no one 
form in mind. 

(3) With the imitators acting and taking part dicoughiont: (The 
syntax of this sentence will be considered later.) This is clearly the 
dramatic form, in which the poet never speaks in his own person. 


On this interpretation, which is B.’s, we have three possible 
manners: mixed, narrative, dramatic. Commas are required after 
moet and peraBdddovra. This is very close to the passage of the 
Republic which. is generally supposed to have inspired these dis- 
tinctions. 

Or it is possible to take the third 7, the one after peraPdAdovra, as 
equivalent to é6vé 5¢. Then we have two main divisions, the first of 
which, narrative, has two subdivisions. Thus: 


(1) with the poet narrating : either (2) becoming (at times) someone 
else, like Homer, or (b) maintaining the part of narrator unchanged ; 
(2) the dramatic manner as above. 


Commas or dashes are placed after dmayyéAAovra and peraBdAdovra. 

Most editors prefer the second interpretation. 67é pév suggests 
a single main alternative to follow. Given A.’s manner of writing it 
is not a serious objection that with érepdv re yryvdpevov we have to 
understand that the poet sometimes speaks in his own person as 
well. Apparently A. does not distinguish between passages in which 
poets narrate and those in which they speak personally as in invoking 
the Muse or commenting on their story, e.g. J]. 23. 176. 

48821. €repév 11: the neuter is curious, but the objects of imitation 
were referred to in the neut. 7a adre@ in 1. 20. 60410 efodyet avdpa 7 
yuvaixa 7 aAAo:te FOos is perhaps relevant. Vahlen compares Phys. 
247°18. 

48822. tovet : probably ‘composes’. Cf. 58°8. 

48823, i mwavras ... pipoupévoust: the construction of the whole 
sentence is complicated by its being acc. and infin. depending on 
gor. If we rewrite it with finite verbs, it runs «ai ydp év rots avrois 
Kal Ta avrTa pipetrac (6 prpovpevos) Ore prev drayyeMov, 7 erepdv TH 
Yuyvopevos « « . i} ds 6 adres Kai p27) peraBddrwy, 7 ij wavres ws mparrovres 
kal évepyodvres (pipodvrat of ptpovyeevor). 
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The change from sing. to plur. is noticeably awkward ; behind it, 
as B. suggests, is probably the thought that, whereas a single poet or 
rhapsode recites, a number of actors perform. We have here the 
same ambiguity as was noted in the discussion of 4871. Far-reaching 
implications are discovered by J. Jones in his Aristotle and Greek 
Tragedy, p. 59. It is all but inevitable that ws zév adrdv should be 
parallel to «ws wpdrrovras both from the build of the sentence and 
from the fact that the chapter is about 70 ws pupycacro av tis. But so 
far-as A.’s usage is concerned ws zpdrrovras could well be the object 
of pupetoOa equivalent to d:a ray mparrévTwy, the medium of the 
dramatic poet. This would then be picked up by the zpdrrovras of 
1. 27, below (where A could have written «s mpdrrovras).. If with 
most editors we retain rovs puproupévous, the obscurity is somewhat 
increased. Vahlen at one time proposed its excision and Butcher 
brackets it in his text. If it agrees with wdvras apdrrovras it 1s worse 
than superfluous. If it is the object of jupetoOar it has to be taken as 
an almost unique pass. = 6 r7v pupnow mapéxwv 54226: so Tyrwhitt, 
and cf. V. ad loc. The most acceptable expedient, if we wish to keep 
tovs p. is to take it as subj. of pupetoat, and ws zpdrrovras as obj., 
with Casaubon’s wdvra for wdvras. 

48825-28. ore tH péev... Gpdw: we have here two illustrious pairs, 
Homer and Sophocles, whose subjects are heroic characters, Sophocles 

- and Aristophanes, whose medium is drama. Aristophanes is scarcely 
mentioned by A., who was no enthusiast for the Old Comedy with its 
aioxpoAoyta, ‘obscene abuse’ (EN 1128222). He probably felt more 
admiration for Epicharmus, but the two Athenians make a better 
pair. 


With this illustration of the rprot Suadopais at |. 24-the first section 
of the work is rounded off (cf. 47216). Our own way of dividing the 
arts is different, and the interest of A.’s system is largely historical. 
For us music has a separate existence in its own right, and the arts’ 
which combine music with words and dance, opera and ballet, 
belong to music. The distinction between grand and low personages 
as objects of representation has had little relevance to literary forms 
since Milton and the French Classical drama. The third distinction, 
between narrative and dramatic presentation, owes its significance 
to the conditions prevailing in the ancient world, where literature 
was something heard rather than read. Plato’s Jon 535 C leaves no 
room for doubt about the dramatic quality of a recitation from 
Homer, and of the difference between Homer and an epic poet who 
provided no speeches in which the rhapsode could show his powers of 
impersonation. Comments in the scholia, such as that on Eur. Alc. 
163: peteBn dé ex rod eénynriKod emt ro pupenrixdv, Show that later 
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scholarship continued, whether or not out of mere pedantry, to 
recognize’ this distinction; cf. also Vit. Aesch. 19, and Dion. Hal., 
Thuc. 37 on the Melian Dialogue: xai Kar’ dpxas pev ex tod (Siov 
Tpoodsrrou Sndoi ra Aexévra bd’ exatépwr. eni pds 8’ drroxpicews TodTo 
TO ox7pa dtarnpijoas, TO Swnynpaticdv, mpoownoTmoe? Tov peta Taira 
didAoyov Kal Spapatixov; cf. also [Longinus] 27. 1 with D. A. Russell’s 
note. 

Today a not wholly dissimilar distinction arises in the study of the 
novelist’s technique. ‘Dickens’s.impulse is always to present, in 
dialogue and pantomime; instead of telling us about, he shows us’: 
see Wellek and Warren, Theory of Literature (London, 1949), ch. xvi 
‘The Nature and Modes of Narrative Fiction’. 

There is a certain artificiality in A.’s structure of forms; we have 
a number of media in each of which, and in certain combinations of 
which, three kinds of -object can be imitated in two (or three) dif- 
ferent manners. But of some of these possibilities there are no in- 
stances at all, for example, of manner in those media which lack 
Adyos, and others are represented by freak instances such as a di- 
thyramb about a Cyclops. 

4826 6 adrés: a compressed expression for ‘the same sort of’. 

48828-b2. A digression introduced, or suggested, by the Dorian 
associations of the word Spay used synonymously with mpdrrev and 
from the same root as dpapa, ‘drama’ ; this was the basis of a Dorian 
claim to have originated tragedy and comedy. A. expresses no 
opinion on this claim, but presumably thought it of some impor- 
tance. On the original meaning of Spav see B. Snell in Philol. Supp. - 
20. I (1928) and H. Schreckenberg, 4paua (Wiirzburg, 1960). The word 
was freely used in fifth-century Attic by both poets and prose writers, 
but some fourth-century orators avoided it. 

Themistius, who cites A. as his authority on Thespis, states that 
tragedy was invented at Sicyon, Or. 27. 337 B. This too may come 
from A., but it is hardly proof that A. accepted the Dorian claim. 

48429, ard: tragedy and comedy, as suggested by Sophocles and 
Aristophanes, who, rather than the neut. pl. adrd, are probably the 
subject of pupodyrat; possibly of pupovpevor is to be understood, as 
the names of the forms are older than the poets. 

48931. évrai@a: Megara next to Attica as opposed to M. Hyblaea 
north of Syracuse. The word suggests that the passage was written 
at Athens, and so before 348 B.C. or, more likely, after 335. 

48832. Sypoxparias: following the overthrow of the tyrant Theagenes 
at a date which is very uncertain, usually taken to be early in the 
sixth century. While Attic Old Comedy could have existed only 
under a full democracy, there is no evidence whether Megarian 
comedy was of the kind which only a democracy would find 
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<onieniale and it ig questionable whether there could have been such 
a democracy in the period of Theagenes. Susarion, whom a dubious 
tradition made inventor of comedy and also claimed as Megarian, is 
-not mentioned here. Megarian comedy of a later date is referred to 
in Aristoph. Vesp. 57 and in EN 1123924. 

48933, "Emixappos ... Xwwvidou cai Mayvnros: the Suda gives the 
fror. of Chionides as daht years before the Persian War, i.e. 488 B.C., 
and Magnes is known to have won his first victory at the Dionysia in 
473/2. Both may have competed at the first official comic contest in 
486 B.c. For the official list of comic poets see Pickard-Cambridge, 
Festivals, p. 114. Epicharmus is thought to have begun producing 
comedies (mainly non-choral) at Syracuse towards the end of 
the sixth century and to have died at a great age about 467 B.C. 
Accordingly ‘much earlier’ is a stronger expression than would seem 
justified. 

It is extraordinary that Epicharmus, one of the most famous of 
ancient poets, should’ be described as 6 mounris. These words at 
least are suspect. L.G. Breitholtz, Die dorische Farce im gr. Mutiter- 

‘ land (Goteborg, 1960), is sceptical about the whole tradition of early 
Dorian comedy. 

48835. év NeAorovwyjow:: probably donriected with Sicyon where, ac- 
cording to Herod. 5. 67, ‘tragic choruses’ performed in honour of the 
hero Adrastus early in the sixth century. These choruses would be 
pre-dramatic. Epigenes of Sicyon is mentioned in the Suda as a 
tragic poet after whom Thespis was either the second or the sixteenth 
in the list of tragic poets; Corinth, where Arion developed the 
dithyramb, was Dorian but doubtfully within the Peloponnese. 

évopara: i.e. the words xopn—Sijpos and dpav—aparrev. 

48836. kopas: the Dorian equivalent of the Attic demes, country | 
districts. (The urban demes may have been an invention of Clei- 
sthenes.) A. shows himself aware of the other (and true) derivation of 
comedy from xapos, the procession of revellers. 

Various stories appear in late commentators connecting comedy 
with xedpat: see Kaibel, Com. Gr. Frag., pp. 6, 11, 16. The version 
which A. has in mind is not extant. 

A. reverts to the early history of tragedy and comedy in the course 
of his sketch of the development of poetry in the two following 
chapters: see especially 4929-9, where there is no mention of 
a Dorian contribution except for comedy. 7a ¢dadAAtxd would be more 
easily associated with a xpos than with a cépr. 

48b2, wepi pév ov ...: the subject of classification is now finally dis- 
missed. But before the main discussion begins it is necessary to 
trace the development of poetry in time and to show how the dif- 
ferent forms emerged. How far this account is to be regarded as 
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a mainly logical scheme of development, and how far it is intended as 
a record of historical fact, is a difficult question. 

A.’s scheme of mimetic arts is given in diagrammatic form by G., 
p- 108, and with some modification by Solmsen in CQ 29 (1935), 196. 


CHAPTER 4 


The origins of poetry, the division into forms, and the delopment of 
tragedy. 


48b4—24. The two causes of poetry. 


48b4, éoixacr: B.’s rendering ‘it is clear that .. .’ is rather strong for 
a hypothesis ; the word is used to avoid dogmatism. Cf. EN 10965: 
mBaverepov 3° € €olkacw of ITvbaydpevor A€yew rept adtod, where ‘seem’ 
is the natural English. 

yevvijoa: ‘produce’, used of the invention of dancing (Pl. Laws 
673 D). 

SAws: either ‘in peices’, allowing for other incidental or subor- 
dinate causes such as, G. suggests, divine inspiration, or, more likely, 

‘as a whole’, contrasted with the particular causes leading to ae 
growth of the various species ; so E. 

aitiat Suo: the pleasure in imitating and the pleasure i in imitations 
performed by others; or pleasure in imitation and the instinct for 
melody and rhythm (see on 1. 22, below). 

48b5. guonai: as an integral part of human nature, repeated i in ovpdutov 

(éorw). S. sees here a denial of theories of divine inspiration. Any- 
way the traditional zparos edperis is conspicuously absent from this 
account, as is any attempt to enlarge on the relationship between 
the artist’s mimesis and the poet’s. 

4867, pyntiumewrarov: the neighbouring C@wv has suggested {ov with 
which MLpATUKcTAT OV is made to agree instead of with dvOpwao. Cf. 
Prob. 956914: 7 Ott papytixdrarov (sc. dvB perros) ; pavOdvew yap 

— Sdvarae Sua TodTOo. 

488. wai: this carries on the const. of odppurov. 

It is characteristic of man not only to imitate but to take pleasure 
in the imitations performed by others. Were it not SO, we might have 
poets but no readers of poetry. 

48b10. éni rGv Epywv: ‘in practice’, cf. EN 1131518, rather than ‘in the 
case of works of art’. But at 62418 it means ‘when plays are per- 
formed’. G. seeks to save consistency by reading é« r&v épywy there. 
48b11. pddtora HxpiBwpéevas: in the extreme case of dxpiBeca viewers 
are persuaded that they see not a representation but the reality, as 
with Plato’s carpenter (Rep. 598 C). In A. dawdry with reference to 
the.arts is conspicuously absent : cf. Appendix I. 
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48b12. Griporarev: cf. bdhots kat peydAows Kal puxpots Kai Tupious kal 

dtipotépors De An. 404>4, and Part. An. 645715 

On the other hand, if we enjoy a representation because the 
poppy of the object as represented is pleasing we shall be pleased by 
the object itself (Pol. 134025). 
- Most ancient painting and sculpture (eixdévas covers both) was of 
mythical subjects, among which corpses would appear from time to 
time, e.g. the children of Heracles or Niobe ; the lowest animals, one 
would have thought, less often, as Circe’s swine or a hydra. 

The difficulty of recognition in the case of r&v dpyaiwy ypadéwv is 
mentioned at Top. 140221. 


48613. wai roUrou: we have had the proof that it is so, onpetov rovrou 
1. 9; we now have the reason for it. 

A. nowhere attempts to analyse the difference between the re- 
actions of aman viewing a representation andof thesame man viewing 
the original, and so ignores a basic problem of criticism—unless, 
which is not very likely, it formed part of his explanation of katharsis. 
According to De An. 427°21-24 a representation arouses a feebler 
emotion than the original. 

pavOavev ... Hdtorov: cf. Pl. Rep. 475 D, A. Met. 980222. The same 
explanation-of the same paradoxical fact, that we enjoy looking at 
representations of things in themselves unpleasing, is given at R. 
137104: eet 5é 7d pavOdvew re 750 Kai To Oavpdlew, Kal Ta ToLdde 
avayKn 75éa elvat ofov TO TE. piypnTiKdr, WomTEp ypagdiKT) Kal avdpiayTo- 
mova Kat mounriKn, kal wav 6 av & peprpnpevov 4, Kav a 98d avro 70 
He pLpTLevor od yap em rovrw xaiper, dMAG cuAdoyiapds eaTw StL TodTO 
éxeivo, core pavOdvew re ovpBaiver. The explanation is inadequate. 
When we have learnt what already familiar thing a picture re- 
presents we have not learnt much. ovAdoyifec8a 1. 16 is somewhat 
nearer the mark. We have the intellectual pleasure of solving 

- a puzzle, as in the simple delight of the Chorus in the parodos of Eur. 
Ion when they recognize the subjects of the (?)reliefs at Delphi. 
Plutarch has a highly confused discussion of this problem in his De 
Aud. Poet., M. 18A-D. This same idea is introduced far more 
plausibly at R. 141010 in connexion with metaphor and simile, 
where the moment of illumination which comes from recognition of 
a not wholly obvious resemblance is well observed. It has no rele- 
vance to the aesthetic enjoyment of a picture. 

M. states (pp. 35 and 204) that ovMoyileaBat here and at 55°75 10 
means ‘infer by syllogistic reasoning’, at 6152 no more than ‘con- 

_ Sider’, and that the last occurrence is earlier than the invention of the 
syllogism. While it is true that we have two meanings ‘consider’ and 
‘infer’, there is nothing in the latter which goes beyond the common 
significance of the word in Plato. 
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The principle pavOaver 7450 has a bearing on the enjoyment of 
literature. One of the many elements present in the impulse to 
undergo the painful experience of seeing a tragedy is probably the 
desire for knowledge, knowledge of the behaviour of human beings in 
extreme conditions. But there is nowhere any indication that A. 
means this. In prose fiction this element, though not of the first 
importance, is more pervasive. It has commonly been regarded as 
a merit, however aesthetically irrelevant, if a novel gives us a vivid 
picture of life in other times or places or in an unfamiliar milieu. 
Further, if poetry has the universal quality ascribed to it in Ch. 9, it 

- should reveal to us the significance of particular experiences, so 
that we should learn from literature a fuller comprehension of the 
nature of life itself. But there is nowhere any hint that A. intends by 
the pleasure of learning anything of this sort. 

48b17. odros éxeivos: the masc. is strange after ri €xacrov; cf. 48221 for 
the opposite switch. Both the passages from the R. cited onl. 13 

- above have roiro éxeivo (which is G.’s reading here) .in the corre- 
sponding place, and so Aristoph. Ran. 1342, ‘so that is what the 
dream meant’. As portraiture had little place in A.’s world, the figure 
recognized must in most cases have been a mythological one, but 
Alexander, for instance, might be picked out in a battle piece. The 
eixovdypadgos of 549 is a portrait-painter. 

E. has a suggestion which would give a more real meaning to 
pavOavew. The spectator is at a zoology lecture and learns from a pic- 
ture or diagram to what genus an animal belongs, ‘that is a so-and- 
so’. But the mention of philosophers in 1. 13 is not enough to conjure up 
a lecture-room, and it does not suit the passages from the R. R.G.C. 
Levens objected, JHS 81 (1961), 190, that rovodros would be needed. 

érei €av pr roxy .. .: this reads like an afterthought ; if the subject 
of a picture is not at least partly familiar, there can be no recognition, 
and pleasure in the workmanship seems a lame alternative, but the 
same pleasure in craftsmanship is recognized at Part. An. 645710 (cf. 
Plut. M. 673 D-4D), which is as near as A. gets to admitting an 
aesthetic pleasure. It should be remembered that the visual arts 
are not A.’s ‘prime concern; they are brought in merely to illustrate 
a basic impulse, which led gradually to the development of poetry as 
we know it. Pl. Laws 668 D, E speaks of the impossibility of judg*ag 
a picture of a kind of animal one has not seen. 

48b20. xara dvow: cf. ducal, cvudurov above. It has already been 
implied by the examples of the distribution of media among the arts 
that harmony cannot exist without rhythm, so they form a natural 
pair. The possession of these instincts for rhythm and harmony 
distinguishes men from animals according to Pl. Laws 653 £. They 
are manifest in children from birth (Probl. 92030). 
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48b21. popia: ‘sections’. Lines of dactyls, iambs, or trochees are 
thought of as pieces cut off from a continuous rhythmic strip; cf. R. 
1408529: puOpos, od Kal Ta pérpa TunTa (ThHpaTa, B.). pérpov often 
means ‘nfetre’ in the abstract, and we have had it as Adyos pera 
pérpov; either will do here. 


48b22, xara pixpov...: the avrooxeSacpdrwv, ‘improvisations’, came 
first; men gradually developed them (zpodyovres) until they reached 
a stage when they became fit to be described as belonging to an art. 
Though there is no reference to it, this is not incompatible with the 
view attributed to Democritus that povora is the product of super- 
fluity (Philodemus, De Mus. 31; see Koller, Mimesis (Berne, 1954), 
pp. 146, 151). The slowness of development might well be due to 
lack of leisure in a struggling community. 

A major problem of the P. is whether (a) the two causes are the 
natural tendency to imitate and the natural pleasure in imitations, 
or (5) the tendency to imitation is one cause with two subdivisions, 
and the other cause is the instinct for rhythm and melody. (a) is 
favoured by the phrasing of the passage into which rhythm and 
melody are introduced late and unemphatically as though of subor- ° 
dinate importance. It can also be argued that A. treats the plastic 
arts and poetry as similar forms of imitation, and that rhythm and 
melody have no connexion with the plastic arts and are therefore 
excluded as a main cause. (It is true that pu8ds was sometimes 
applied to objects devoid of motion or repetition, e.g. a shield (Xen. . 
Mem. 3. Io. 10) which is evpu8pos if it fits. As Wolf says (see 47°22 n.), 
pv0pds is here equivalent to oxjpa, as it is at Met. 985>15. Later the 
critical use of the term seems to have been extended; Aristides 
Quintilianus (? third century A.D.) 1. 13, Says that oO uss is used in 
three connexions, one of which is émi rév dxwijtwv owpdtwy, domep 
gapev evpv0pov avdpiavra.) Again, the essentials of imitation can be 
effected through the medium of prose to which rhythm is not in- 

‘ dispensable. Alternative (a) is accepted by B., R., and S. . 

In favour of (5), the more likely, it can be argued that it is in 
accord with common sense; that éyévynoay in 1. 23 resumes the 
yevvjoa of 1. 4, giving A.’s final statement of his view, and that adra 
inl. 22, whether we read zpos adra (cf. 7 eddues efvar mpcs atryy SC. 
iar pexnv Met. 10033), or make it the object of mpodyovres, must refer 
to rod pipetobac Kai THs dppovias Kal Tod pudpod of Il. 20, 21, and that 
all three must therefore be concerned with the origin of poetry, the 
tendency to imitation being one cause and the instinct for melody 
and rhythm the second. This is the view of G., M., and E., and of 
Tyrwhitt and Vahlen among the older critics. The delayed mention 

.of pv0uds becomes easier if we regard 48>12~19 as a parenthesis; M. 
and E. agree that it is. 
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It is possible to make a guess about the way in which A. reached 
his conclusions on this subject. Literature in its most highly de- 
veloped form, tragedy, is the imitation of an action in a form using 
rhythm and melody. Both these elements. can plausibly be traced 
back to very simple beginnings. Man has perhaps had some sort of 
song and dance as long as he has been man. A. did not know how 
long ago men had begun to paint animals on the sides of their caves 
(not that this practice is to be accounted for by purely mimetic 
tendencies) but he rightly inferred from the habits of children that 
the instinct is fundamental. However, he was not altogether happy 
in combining the two ideas. It is far from clear that the urge to 
expression present in the primitive dance has anything to do with the 
visual arts, though both may have roots in magic. One may suspect 
that both Plato and A. were ill served by a theory of mimesis which 
could be applied indifferently to painting and poetry. As used in the 
discussion of music in the Polttics the conception of mzmests is much 
less inadequate ; it means there something very close to ‘expression’. 
But references to accurate (jxpiBwpévas) creping of animals serve 
only to darken counsel. 


48b24-4996. The poetry of crovdaio and padrAo, hymn—e pic_tragedy and 
lampoon—comedy. 

48624. Seomdcby S€: 5¢€ corresponds to pév dAws at: 4854. This is the 
first stage after the yéveots of poetry out of improvisations ; poetry 
was split into two streams according to the characters of the poets. 
In spite of Finsler, Platon und die A. Poetik (Leipzig, 1900), p. 198, 
and E., it is hard to believe that the #@os is that of the poetry rather 
than of its writers (and at 494), though it is quite true that we here 

- revert to the idea explained in Ch. 2, the classification of poetry 
according to the objects of mimesis, and this is, strictly speaking, 
a classification of poems not of poets; cf. xara Hv oikelay daw 4943. 
48b25~-26. adds: clearly indistinguishable from gzovSatous 4872. 
cepvos and edreAys also mean the same in this context as omovdaios 
and gaddos respectively, cepvds may have particularly appropriate 
associations. Cf. 76 cepvov dyav Kai Tpaytxdv (R. 1406°7), wajre mepi 
evTeAav oepvers (Aéyew) (R. 140813), and ironic 4 cepvy avry Kal 
Oavpacry, 4 THs Tpaywdias trotnars (Pl. Gorg. 502 B). 
mpagets see note on 49°24. 

48627, oyous: ‘songs or poems of abuse balancing dpvous kai eyxwpua, 
poems in praise of gods and men respectively. A. has nothing to say 
of the mature forms of hymn and encomium as written, for instance, 
by Pindar. (The only Pindar mentioned in the P. is an actor.) 

48b28. mpd ‘Opyjpou: a number of poems of a religious and ritual 
nature were attributed to poets supposed to be older than Homer, 
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e.g. Orpheus, Musaeus, Olen. A. was, at the least, doubtful of their 
authenticity (Hist. An. 563218, Gen. An. 734719). 
tovodtov: this should refer to the several kinds of poem mentioned 
in the previous sentence, but it is clear from what follows that A. is 
thinking only of oyor; there is no further mention of the serious 
sort of poetry until ]. 33. It is astonishing that in a passage of this 
sort Homer should first be mentioned in connexion with the Margites 
and comedy. It is possible that yoyo. are mentioned here because A. 
did not wish to exclude the possibility that the supposedly PIE: 
Homeric dpvoe were authentic. 
48b30, 6 Mapyirns: this was a burlesque epic about the ludicrous iad 
ventures of a ‘dumb’ hero who zo’ pricrtaro épya Kaxds 5° Hriatato 
mayra. It is again cited by A. as Homer’s at EN 1141714, on which 
the commentator Eustratius (c. A.D. 1050-1120) observes : mapdyeu... 
kat twa trotnow Mapyirny dvoualoperny ‘Oujpov. prvnpoveder 8 abris 
ov povov adros A. ev TH mpwitw ITepi [ovnruxijs adda cai Apxidoxos Kat 
Kparivos xai KadXipaxos ... Kal paprupodaww efvat ‘Opjpou to zoinpa. 
As the floruit of Archilochus was about 650 B.c., which is earlier 
than the generally received date of the Margites, the reference should 
probably be to the ApxiAoxor of Cratinus : see Radermacher in RE 14. 
1707. The metre was hexameter irregularly interspersed with iambics, 
as exemplified by POxy. xxii (1959), 2309. 
kai ta totadra: there were other burlesque epics, one of which, the 
Batrachomyomachia, survives ina late form. It has no resemblance 
to a ydyos. 
év ols: in spite of the nearness of ra rocadra the reference is to the 
yoyo: cf. 5912 for the position of the relative. It is to lampoons that 
the iambic metre was appropriate, while the Margites was not a true 
pdyos, being akin to comedy (4838). R., however, disagrees; as no 
yoyor survived, their metre was unknown. Probably A. assumed that 
the metre developed during the period of indefinite duration when _ 
ydyou were being composed. The oldest surviving iambics would be - 
‘for A. those in the Margites, but it is not suggested that Homer in- 
vented the metre. : Though not all ydyou need have been in iambics, 
tapPor and yYoyor in this passage are not to be distinguished. 
48b31. HAGe: ‘turned up’: cf. zapadgaveions at 4972. 
pérpov: A. derived ‘iambic’ from iapBilw = Aowopad; it should be 
the other way round. As the natural metre for abuse it came xara 
70 dpporrov and, though it had long ceased to be restricted to this 
use, the name remained. (The metre is always ‘apfeiov; lapBixds 
means ‘abusive’, and ‘ayBos can include abusive lines in trochaic 
tetrameters (R. 1418528); see K. J. Dover, Entretiens Fondation 
Hardt, 10 (1963), p. 186.) 
48b32. idpBiLov GAArAous: this implies abusive exchanges of a ritual 
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nature such as we. know to have been common in many societies: 
cf. Herod. 5. 83. 3,and LSJ s.v. yedupif{w. This piece of information 
does not seem much at home in its context. For another derivation, 
from Iambe, see Hom., H. Dem. 195-204. 

48b33. r&v wadatav: at 53°27 of waAaoi are extant poets; here logical 
sequence rather than chronology is the subject. There was a long 
period when these were the two forms of poetry practised, epic and 
iambic. Archilochus is not mentioned as the iambic poet, but his 
name is to be supplied mentally. Transitions from an earlier to 
a later form, e.g. from hymn to epic, are not under consideration. 

4834-38. Gowep ... Spaparonomoas: the genius of Homer tran- 
scends ordinary limitations, and he embraces both gzovdaiovs and 
gavrous. Actually tragic poets also wrote satyr-plays, though never 
comedies ; cf. Pl. Symp. 223 D. 

ta omoudSaia ... mounts: cf. Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 39: emeorjpoves Ta 
™poojKovra. 

48b35. Spaparinas: the distinction between narrative and i impersona- 

’ tion was made in Ch. 3, and Homer was praised for his use of. im- 
personation, but in view of Spayaromojoas below it must mean more 
than this, as at: 5919, both more unified in structure and more 
generalized in significance. Thus Homer developed the forms in the 
direction of tragedy and comedy, but epic and iambic long continued 
to be the main forms. That duvocand other lyric poetry continued to 
be composed in the post-Homeric period is probably implied by 
49* 10-14. 

48636. oyxijpa ... bwéS5agev: [omer indicated the outlines of the 
emerging form of comedy. oxjpa (cf. 4946 and 49>3) implies the 
structure, the ‘set-up’, of comedy, hardly to be distinguished from 
efSos. But it is excessively difficult to believe that the Margties ap- 
proached comic form in any respect other than the use of direct 
speech. Conceivably the episodes 1 in which the hero was involved 
may have had something in common with incidents in the Dorian 

‘ comedy of Epicharmus, who is no doubt the next in the line of 
development. In the terms of Ch. 9 Margites would mark an advance 
as being a more universal, i.e. typical, figure a the object of 
lampoon. 

48637. oyov ... yedoiov: the difference is more fully indicated at 
49°34-37. Whereas ydyos is essentially vituperative, comedy dis- 
plays the ridiculous without malevolence, though this is not always 
true of the Attic Old COMEDY: 

48b38. 6 yap Mapyirns ...: the kinship between Homer’s epics and 
tragedy was widely recognized. Cf. Pl. Theaet. 152 E: of dxpoe ris 
moijoews éxarépas, Kwpwdias pev ‘Em’yappos, tpaywdias 5¢ “Opnpos 
and the passages cited by G., p. 109. The suggestion of a similar 
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relationship between the Margites and comedy was probably novel. 
Homer must have marked out the cxf of tragedy too, but in this 
case the subject remained unchanged, 70 omovdaiov. 

4922, wapadaveions S€ rijs tpaywSias: at one level the realization. of 
the potential already present in poetry from the beginning is spoken 
of as a natural process, at another (4915 ff.) innovations made on the 
initiative of individuals are regarded as an important part of this 
process. 

4994, oixeiav: see on 48524. 

KwpwSoroiol ... tpaywSo8iSaoKaNou: there seems no reason for 
this elegant variation. 6ddo«e.y means to produce a play, and A. 
uses xwpmdodiddoxaro. (EE 123019), without any difference in 
meaning. The transition dyrt trav éemdv tpaywdodiSdoKador 1S consis- 
tent with 49219-25 only if epic poets took over tragedy ready-made. 

4996. peilw Kai évrysdrepa: ‘grander and more estimable’. The 
superiority of tragedy to epic as a form is explained in Ch. 26. But it 
was only at ‘a late stage’, |. 20, that tragedy became coeds and of 
orovdaiot then abandoned epic for tragedy. 

This concludes the scheme of the development of the various poetic 
forms, which is followed by a fuller discussion of tragedy and comedy. 
The confused impression which is left by this middle section of Ch. 4 
is due partly to compression, partly to the introduction of Homer, 
an historical figure, into what seems to be an account of logical 
rather than of historical development, and to the attempt to connect 
him with comedy as well as tragedy. Arising out of improvisations 
we have the two sequences, hymns and encomia-epic-tragedy, and 
lampoons-comedy; symmetry could be improved by inserting 
iambic poetry between lampoons and comedy, making three of 
each; but though the original lampoons may not have been in iam- 
bics, #éyou and ‘apPor are essentially the same. The effect of Homer’s 
genius was to bring both existing forms nearer to the ultimate goal. 
This is easily understood as regards epic, but it is hard to believe 
that the Margites had much in common with a gdyos. No doubt, as 
being more humane than a ¢oyos and less concerned with the foibles 
of a particular individual, it bore some resemblance to later comedy. 
After Homer, epic (which would include Hesiod) and iambic poetry 
continued to be written much as before,.but meantime new forms 
were developing to the point where Epicharmus could turn to comedy 
and Thespis followed by Aeschylus to tragedy. It is not suggested 
that tragedy developed from epic, only that it was its spiritual suc- 
cessor. According to what follows tragedy in fact developed from 
performances which were mainly ludicrous, 49719. 

We now turn to tragedy and comedy, which are considered 
together in their most rudimentary stage, 4979-14 ; thereafter tragedy 
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is the subject for the remainder of Ch. 4, 4914-31, and comedy for the 
first half of Ch. 5, 4932-9. . 

4927-9, A. first asks whether the development is complete. dAdos 
Adyos implies that he will return to the subject, but we do not know 
that he ever did. He appears in fact to answer his question in the 
affirmative a few lines later, 49215, but see note ad loc. 

4928, efSeow: usually taken as ‘constituent elements’ = pépy (cf. 
50713 and 56733), but in neither case is the text beyond doubt. B. 
declares this use unexampled except in Plato. G. says that it means 
the same as oxjpara. It could also refer to ‘types’ of tragedy (cf. 
55°32, 59°8). The question is whether further development is possible. 
Further development of the pépn seems excluded by. 49215. E. makes 
etSeow depend on txavds; cf. Pol. 131825: ixavas Exet tots moAXois, 
meaning ‘is adequate to the basic form’. . 

mpos ta Oéarpa: the natural realization by tragedy of its poten- 
tialities might be impeded by accidental factors like the require- 
ments of dramatic festivals—as it might be by dinner and licensing 
hours ; cf. 51%6, the length of plays is governed by festival arrange- 
ments. The quality of the audience too might be relevant ; cf. Plato 
on their dearpoxparia (Laws 659 B, 701 A). , 

4999-31. Origin and development of tragedy.Every phrase in this pas- 
sage has been the subject of controversy. For a general account of 
the subject the reader is referred to A. W. . Pickard-Cambridge’s 
Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy. Recent work on the subject is 
summarized in. Fifty years of Classical Scholarship, ed. Platnauer 

' (Oxford, 1955), (that on tragedy by Professor Webster, on comedy 
by Professor Dover), and more recently by Professor A. Lesky, 
Die Trag. Dichtung der Hellenen? (Gottingen, 1964). A full his- 
‘torical survey of the controversy is given by C. del Grande in 
TPAT' QAI A? (Naples, 1962). The latest studies are Die Anfange der 
gr. Trag. by H. Patzer (Wiesbaden, 1962), and The Origin and Early 
Form of Gk. Trag. by G. F. Else (Harvard and London, 1966). 
The main point at issue is whether A. is writing from knowledge 
of a genuine tradition or propounding a scheme based on his own 
guesses and inferences. A. lived some two centuries after the estab- 
lishment of the tragic contests. The official records, which he used for 
his Didascaliae, began about sor B.C., and it is unlikely that any 
earlier evidence of comparable quality was available. No doubt 
some information based on tradition was preserved by fifth-century 
writers, information like that given by Herodotus about the ‘tragic’ 
choruses at Sicyon in the early sixth century. A Glaucus of Rhegium, 
who is quoted in the Argument to the Persae, wrote ITepi trav apxatwv 
.Ilounrdv Kai Movoixav probably about 415 B.c., and some facts of 
literary history were preserved by the Atthidographers, of whom the 
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earliest was Hellanicus of about the same date. It is extremely 
doubtful whether A. possessed any detailed information about the 
development of tragedy before its introduction at the monyer in 
or around 534 B.C. 

On the other hand, and this is sometimes forgotten, A. had access: 
to an immense amount of literature which is lost to us; he knew 
virtually all Aeschylus and some of Phrynichus, though probably 
nothing of Thespis; also he was doubtless much better supplied 
than we are with early satyr-plays. Thus he was in a good position 
to extrapolate backwards: from mature through early tragedy to 
whatever preceded tragedy; and if it appeared to him that the 
answer was some form of choral lyric, this must carry great weight. 
It is uncertain how much of early dithyramb survived ; Arion was 
the key figure here, but as no quotation from his works remains, it is 
likely that they were early lost. 

Finally, it is worth observing that .A.’s account of the origin of 

’ tragedy from a basically ludicrous form fits so badly with the scheme 
of development presented in the first part of the chapter that he 
would not have been likely to offer it unless he had been reasonably 
confident that it was true. Here again it is important that he knew. 
more than we do about the early satyr-play. But that he was ready. 
to state inferences as facts is proved by 59°31 on the metre of epic. 

4999, an’ dpyijs avtocxedtaotiKijs: this resumes from adrocyedvacpdtwv 
4823, the stage of duvo. and yoyo. Whether A. thought the primi- 
tive dithyramb was pre-Homeric we cannot tell. 

49811. rdv éfapydvrwv tov SOdpapBov: one would suppose that the 
dithyramb is a form of duvos and belongs, in contrast to the phallic 
songs, to the poetry of the ovovdato.; but there are difficulties. The 
dithyramb is the original song of Dionysus, for its development 
see below. Originally, or at an early stage in its development, the 
dithyrambic singers would be led by an exarchon; cf. the chorus of 
mourners in J/. 24.720. Archilochus (primarily an iambic poet) claims 
(fr. 77) ‘I know how to lead off the fair song of the lord Dionysus, the 
dithyramb, when my wits are blasted with wine’. 


ws Atwviaou dvaxros xadov e€dptar pédos 
- 4 v N ‘ 
ofda deOvpapBov, oivp Evyxepavvwleis dpévas. 


This must mean more than that he knew the words, rather that he 
knew how to improvise, or to sing new words which appeared to be 
improvised on the spot, while the chorus answered with a traditional 
refrain. There is no doubt that this is how the word was used by A.’s 
contemporary, Heracleides of Cumae, (ap. Athen. 145D) : cal faAAovow 
af madAaxal adr (sc. BacrAre?) kai pia pev e€dpyet, af 8’ ddAa dOpdws 
ddovar. The exarchon is separate from the chorus, though still 
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attached to it; thus he is the first stage in the development towards 
an independent actor. 
amd TOv ra hadAund (éapxévrwv): the phallus was conspicuous in 
the cult of Dionysus. At the komos (48437), which was part of the 
Dionysia, phallot were contributed by Athenian settlers overseas, 
IG i2 46, cf. Plut. M. 527 D. The accompanying songs were full of the 
aioxpodoyia appropriate to a fertility ritual. In Aristoph. Ach. 241-79 
Dicaeopolis celebrates his own Dionysia including a phallic proces- 
sion and song. Sicyon had its faAAog¢dpor and other towns had similar 
bodies; cf. Athen. 621 D-622D, and 445 A where he speaks of an 
Antheus of Lindos who composéd songs d@ éf#pxe rots pel’ avrod 
paddropopodaw. The word yoyos would cover a good deal of the opera- 
tions of such bodies, but A.-does not seem to have been aware of the 
connexion of cult and ritual with early art. It is to be remembered 
that the chorus of Attic comedy, unlike the actors, did not wear the - 
phallus. 
6 é€dpywv is properly a pr. part. and was so used in the ancient 
world. The noun éfapxos is attested in Homer, J/. 24. 721, for the 
leader of a chorus of mourners, and in Eur. Bacc. 140 and Demos. 18. 
260 for one of ‘enthusiastic’ celebrants not far removed from the 
- early singers of the dithyramb. 
49812, ért Kai viv: as opposed to the dithyramb which was completely 
changed from its original form; cf. Prob. 91819. 
49914. davepdv: cf. rapagaveions 49°2. The development of rhetoric is 
described almost in the same terms, Soph. El. 18351732. , 
- peraBoAds: the only hint as to the nature of the changes which 
filled the long gap between primitive dithyramb and the invention 
by Aeschylus of the second actor, 1. 16 below, is given in ll. 19-28. 
To this we can add Thespis’ introduction of the first actor, see 1. 16 n. 
Between Archilochus and Thespis a real contribution. was made at 
Corinth c. 600 by Arion, who gave the dithyramb its literary form. 
This is implied by Herod. 1. 23, and A. appears to accept this (fr. 
677). The further statement in the Suda that Arion invented: the 
Tpaywos tpdmos and introduced speaking satyrs may be derived 
ultimately from A. himself, in the latter case from a misunderstand- 
ing of his words, since speech cannot be earlier than Thespis on A.’s 
hypothesis. The tpaycxés tpézos probably refers to the style of 
music. At all events the important and perplexing passage, 
Herod. 5. 67, which tells of the tpay:cot xyopor at Sicyon, originally in 
honour of Adrastus and transferred by Cleisthenes to Dionysus in . 
the early sixth century, shows that a form described as rpaytxés had 
long been in existence. For this reason the reference to tragedy as the 
invention of Arion, said to have been contained in Solon’s elegies 
‘(Ioannes Diaconus, Comm. in Hermogenem, Rabe in Rh. Mus. 63 
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(1908), 150), need not refer to anything dramatic. The whole problem 
is complicated by the uncertain relation of satyrs to dithyramb: see 
below. 

49915, énatcaro, ..: duct: the tragic form, like an organic growth, 
develops until it reaches its zéAos, when its potentiality is fully 
realized; cf. Ph. 193236. This seems to imply that there was no 
important change later than the early plays of Sophocles, and that 
no further development is to be looked for. Vahlen and G. argue 
that 4977 «¢ dpa éxee 45n 4 tpaywdia rots ei’ Seow ixavds is sufficient to 
prove the contrary. On the other side, and more convincingly, S. 
cites Pol. 1252>32-34: ofov yap Exaordv €or THs yeveoews TeAcabetons, 
tavryy dapev Thy pvawv evar éExdoTov, 

49816. Groxpirav: ‘actors’; it has long been disputed whether the 
actor was called a témroxpirys because he answered, or because he 
interpreted and expounded. The first is plausible because it may 
have been an original function of the actor to answer the questions 
of the chorus-leader about what was happening off-stage. But one of 
the actor’s main tasks was to speak the prologue (see next note), and 
then he was answering no one. Hence G. renders dmox pitas ‘speaker’, 
a meaning for which there is no warrant elsewhere. E. keeps the 
sense of answerer, but denies the title to the first actor, who was 
originally the poet himself. The second actor might reasonably be 
called the answerer of the first, but then we encounter difficulties 
about the number of actors. B. adopts the meaning ‘interpreter’ in 
the sense that the actor is the poet’s spokesman, but the poet needed 
no spokesman so long as he was himself the. actor, and the word 
probably goes back to this period; cf. Pindar fr. 140 (Snell), 125 
(Bowra), and Page in CR_N.S. 6 (1956), 191. While certainty is im- 
possible the most satisfactory suggestion is that the actor expounds 
the situation to chorus and audience, especially in the prologue, the 
speaking of which was one of his earliest functions; see A. Lesky in 

’ Studi in onore U.E. Paoli (Florence, 1955), p. 469. 

wAf80s: as at 28 below it means no more than dpiOyds. It is strange 
that the invention of the first actor,.or the transformation of the 
exarchon into an actor, is not mentioned. It appears that A. ac- 
cepted the tradition that this was due to Thespis; cf. Themistius, 
Or. 26, 316 D: od mpoodxopev A. ore TO ev mpa@rov 6 xopos etorwy Adev 
els Tods Deots, dams 5é mpodroydv re Kai phow efedpev, Aicydaros SE 
tpitov broxpitay ... (this frag. is rejected, without much reason, by 
Rose, A. Pseudepigraphus, p. 79). A. may well have thought the 
introduction of the second actor even more important. The chorus 
is only rarely so far a corporate person that it can engage in genuine 
conflict, as does the Chorus of the Supplices with Pelasgus and 
the Egyptian Herald. For the confrontation of Clytemnestra by 
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Agamemnon or Orestes actors are essential. It was the introduction 
of the second actor that opened the way for true drama. 

49217. 1a rod xopod HAdtTwoe: no example of a single-actor play has 
survived, but the chorus would obviously be dominant, as it is in the 
Supplices, the play in which it comes nearest to being an actor, even 
more than in the Eumenides. 

tov Adyov: the part spoken and not sung. 

Did Aeschylus, in addition to making the chorus less important, 
reduce its size? The dithyrambic chorus numbered 50, and according 
to Pollux, 4. 110 the tragic chorus was composed of the same number 
down to the Eumenides (458 B.c.). That Aeschylus used a chorus of 

' 50, at least in his early period, was believed by many when it was 
still accepted that the Supplices, with its two sets of 50 cousins, was 
an early play; but with the dating of the Supplices about 463 B.C. the 
-theory has lost favour, though still maintained by A. Fitton Brown, 
(CRN.S. 7 (1957), 1). The statement in the ‘Life’ of Sophocles, 4, that 
he raised the number of choreutae from 12 to 15 receives some sup- 
port from the twelve couplets spoken by the Chorus at Ag. 1348-71. 
There is no external evidence, apart from Pollux’s assertion, that the 

‘ tragic chorus originally. consisted of more than 12. 

49818. mpwraywvioreiv: the leading actor is called an dywnorijs as 
taking part in the dydv. Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, pp. 133-6, is 
probably right in taking it as a general term for ‘playing first fiddle’ 
sometimes applied metaphorically to an actor; this is not a normal 
use until late (cf. Pol. 1338530). With the reading zpwraywnoryy the 

“metaphor becomes more violent and the constr. dubious: see R. 
‘Kassel in Rh: Mus. 105 (1962), 117-19. . 

tpeis S€ ...: these are jottings rather than continuous prose ; there 
is no suitable verb to supply from the previous sentence. 

The introduction of the third actor was attributed by some to 
Aeschylus. The ancient ‘Life’ claims it for him but adds that 
Dicaearchus of Messene (a ‘pupil’ of A.) made Sophocles responsible. 
Aeschylus used three actors in the Oresteia of 458 B.c.; Sophocles 
first competed in 468. The confusion probably arose because the 
innovation took place during the period when both poets were active. 
Did A. mention both versions? Cf. Themistius quoted on 1. 16, above. 

oxnvoypadiav: ‘scene-painting’, which made use of the newly dis- 
covered knowledge of perspective. According to Vitruvius 7, praef. 
11, this was due to the painter Agatharchus, and the initiative came 
from Aeschylus. The ‘Life’ speaks of his attention to stage décor. 
On the whole the Greeks, like the Elizabethans, seem to have 
achieved their spectacular effects by splendid costumes rather than 
by elaborate scenery: cf. Webster, Greek Theatre Production, pp. 
13 ff. See, on dyus, 49°33 n. 
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4919-31. This passage contains some of the most indigestible matter 
in the P. The general intention seems to be as follows: tragedy as tt 
first developed from the dithyramb was rather trivial and in the style of 
the satyr-play. Only ata late stage did it acquire dignity, and one of the 
accompanying changes was that of metre from. trochaic tetrameter to 
tambic trimeter; also the number of episodes, and so the length of the 
plays, was increased. There are a number of incidental obscurities in 
this account and there are grave difficulties in reconciling the ac- 
count with the few known facts. So long as it was widely accepted 
that ztpaywdia meant ‘song of goats’ and that satyr-plays had goat- 
choruses the theory seemed to receive some confirmation, but it is 
now generally believed that the satyrs of the theatre were horse- 
rather than goat-men. 

49219, péyebos: like ‘greatness’ in English this can refer both 
to physical length and to grandeur of content; the same ambiguity 
extends to puxpav pvOwy, ‘short’, or ‘trivial’. yeAofas and gatupiKod 
(1. 20) imply lack of dignity, Sreiootlow aAnOn G 28), that the origi- 
nal plays were short. 

Aéfews: covers both choice and use of words. 

49820. é carupiod: this may mean that tragedy, in As view, de- 

_veloped from the satyr-play. A connexion between the two forms is 
suggested by the fact that satyr-plays were produced in conjunction 
with tragedies. This is the only reference to the form by A., if re- 
ference it is. But in view of catupuiy . . . rotnow at |, 22 it is more 
likely that a form akin to the satyr-play i is intended, which could 
well use a ‘ludicrous diction’ and be associated with lively dancing, 
épxnotiucwré pay (I. 23). The addiction of satyrs to the dance is easily 
illustrated from vase-paintings (see end of next note). 

The major difficulty is in combining this satyric stage of tragedy 
with its origin in the dithyramb and its subsequent development. 
The account here given implies that the dithyramb was a ludicrous 
form with a chorus of satyrs. The contrast with the phallic.komos at 
49*10 implies the opposite, and there is no evidence of anything 
satyric in what we know of the early dithyramb—which is not much. 
However, Webster thinks he has found evidence for a dithyramb 
danced by satyrs at the Panathenaea in a fragmentary vase-painting : 
see his revision of Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, pp. 34 and 96, 
and Plate 1 (a). 

owe: ‘late’, with reference to what? Presumably to the beginning 
of tragedy, which cannot be placed much before the middle of the 
sixth century, if it was Thespis who introduced the first actor. The 
form must have been established some time before Peisistratus gave 

it official recognition at the Dionysia within a few years of 534 
B.c. At R. 140323 ofé means early in the career of Sophocles (when © 
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the poet ceased to act in his own plays), at 140336, not long before 
the time of writing ;.at 49>2 ojé wore means 486 B.C., when comedy 
was officially recognized some fifty years later than tragedy. Tragedy 
appears to have received an access of grandeur, dmecepvivOn (cf. of 
aepvorepor 48525), when, or soon after, Aeschylus began to compete. 
He is hailed in the Frogs 1004 as the creator of tragedy : 


GAN’ & apdtos tdv ‘EAAjvwv mupydoas piyara ceva 
Kai Koopyoas tpayiKov Afpov. 


and the lines are quoted at the beginning of the ‘Life’, which im- 
plies that they had become part of the raw material for the history of 
tragedy. Cf. also Philostratus Vit. Soph. 9. No one suggested that 
he was literally the inventor, but he could be regarded by those with 
better evidence than we have as its second founder. Tragedy must 
have ceased to be satyric at latest by 492 B.c. (?) when Phrynichus’ 
play on the capture of Miletus reduced the theatre to tears, seven 
or eight years after the first production of Aeschylus. This, if not 
obviously ‘late’, does not seem entirely out of scale with A.’s other 
uses of the word, but the time allowed for the changes is short. 
According to a widely believed tradition the satyr-play proper 

_ with its chorus of men with horses’ tails was introduced from Phlius 
near Corinth by Pratinas about 490 B.c. If A. accepted this, -his use 
of carupixds would distinguish the primitive drama from the im- 
ported satyr-play. On the other hand, the abundance of satyrs on 
vases of the late sixth century suggests a date nearer to 515 B.C. for 
the establishment of satyric drama in Attica, whether due to Pratinas 
or not. On satyrs see F. Brommer, Satyroi (Wurzburg, 1937), 
Satyrspiele (Berlin, 1959), E. Buschor, ‘Satyrtinze und frithes 
Drama’, Sitzb. Miinch. Phil.-hist. 1943/5. 

49221. rerpapérpou: that is to say the trochaic tetrameter, a metre. 
which is prominent in the Persae and used at the close of the Agamem- 
non (later it was increasingly employed by Euripides in the HF and 
subsequent plays). The use in the Persae may be connected with the 
employment of the metre by Phrynichus, described in the Suda as 
evpeTis Tod TeTpaperpov, with whose Phoenissae the Persae was said 
to stand in a close relationship; cf. Argument to Persae. For the 
transition from tetrameter to iambic see R. 1404731. Iambic tetra- 
meters occur in Soph. Jchn., a satyr-play. 

49823. dpxnotixwrépav: we should expect this to mean ‘suggestive of 
the dance’, as at R. 1408536, where in a discussion of prose rhythms 
the trochaic is called copdaxixwrepos; it can hardly mean ‘suitable 
for dancing to’, since tetrameters were normally spoken or intoned, 
and were not used in the strophic systems to which the chorus sang 
and danced both dithyramb and tragedy. The general ‘meaning 
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must be that, when spoken verse first came in with Thespis, they 
used the trochaic metre because it was in keeping with the tone of 
the old tragedy, which was light and close to the satyr-play. But we 
hear of dancing to tetrameters in comedy (schol. Aristoph. Nub. 
1352) and of recitation to the flute (Xen. Symp. 6. 3). See P. Maas, 
Greek Metre, trans. Lloyd-Jones (Oxford, 1962), 73-77. 
A€€ews 5€ yevopévns: ‘When dialogue had come in’, (Kassel’s éy- 
. yevopevns would be even clearer); Aéfews, speaking as opposed to 
singing, is hardly distinguishable from Adyov in 1. 17, above. The 
beginning of the change described in yevoyeévyns is not subsequent to 
TO ev yap mpwrov. There were no (tragic) tetrameters till there was 
Adéts, but as A€&is became more important the natural tendency to 
use iambic rhythm in speech ensured that the trochaic tetrameter 
was gradually ousted by the iambic trimeter. 
49824. 16 oixeiov pétpov: cf. 59211, FR. 1408532. 
edpe: one may agree that this is not historical, see A. M. Dale 
cQ N.S. 13 (1963), 48, n. 2, without allowing that edpe must mean 
- Gnvent’. If A. believed that the Margites was by Homer, it is unlikely 
that he was so-careless as to suggest that the iambic was invented 
in the sixth cent. 

49228. Gppovias: is said to refer to the pitch of the voice used by the 
Greeks in conversation (cf. R. 1403531). We should have expected 
rather a reference to rhythm. 

érrercodiwv: probably in the sense defined at 52520, equivalent to 
an act. If plays grew longer, the acts would tend to be more 
numerous. In fact, in extant tragedy the tendency is for the episodia 
to become not more numerous but longer. The word appears else- 
where in a different sense, ‘incident’ (see 551 n.). This would give 
the same meaning here; a longer play would use more incidents. It is 
convenient to keep the Greek form epeisodion. for the technical sense, 
a section of a play. , 

wAn On: Sc. eyévero V., or perhaps a general sense of augmentation 
from nvéyOy .  dreceuwivOy: 

1a GAN’: A. could have given fuller information on the use of 
trilogies, on the development of the theatre and stage equipment, 
and on the features mentioned in connexion with comedy at 494. 


CHAPTER 5 
Comedy, and the relation of epic to tragedy. 
492932-49b9, Comedy. 


49932. Gomep citropev: this has not been said in So many words. 
References back may be to particular statements or to the gist of 
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a longer passage with no precise point of reference. An example of 
the former is 48425, where cs e’zomzev refers to the three media 
tpuoiv of 47716. Here the reference is to the general distinction 
between dadAo. and ozovdaio: as objects of imitation. ‘That comedy is 
pipnors davdwyv is indicated by Ch. 2, especially 4816, and the men- 
tion of Aristophanes (4827), and by 48526. E. discusses the references 
in the P. in his note on 6033, p. 615; cf. Vahlen, p. 259. His distinc- 
-tion between «s referring back to a particular statement and wezep, 
‘Omep, etc. meaning xara tov eipypevov tpdmov is too clear-cut; dep 
5429 is a precise reference to 53319 ; womep eA€xOn 54718 to 50%8, 9; cf. 
EN 11042 with reference to 1094°13. The important point is that 
many references are of the second type and it is vain to search for an 
exactly equivalent statement. 

Objection has been taken to the occurrence here of a premature 
definition of comedy. The definition of tragedy comes after the 
history of its development and at the beginning of the section of 
which it is the subject ; there must have been a further definition of 
comedy in the corresponding position. The reason for the presence 
of the five lines 32-37 is perhaps that A., referring to the classifica- 
“tion by objects in Ch. 2, felt it desirable to point out that, while 
tragedy imitated actions of omovdaio. in general, comedy was 
concerned only with a particular group of ¢adAo.. At the same: time 
he added. an explanation of the difference between yYdyos and ro 

- yeAotov with reference to 48°37, unnecessary perhaps, but not un- 
natural, since his subject is still the development of poetry from 
‘improvisations, not of one form alone. Vahlen, who suggested that 
49232-37 should be moved to after 4920, thought that A. was in- 
-dicating why he chose to treat as a pair tragedy and epic, which are 
both serious, rather than tragedy and comedy, which are both 
dramatic—an interesting point, but there is nothing to suggest that 
A. had it in mind here. 

49233. xaxiav: the condition of the ¢adAos, who has not been bred to 
aspire to dpery, but it covers wickedness as well as insensitivity, or 
tastelessness. In R. 1383>19-8424 subheadings of xaxia are. deAia, 
dduxia, dxoAagia, alcypoxépdera, dvehevBepia, koAakeia, and padaxia. 

GAA4: the sequence pév... od péevror... dAAd is very elliptical ; the 
dAdd clause should explain the emphasis on récay, not all‘xaxia but 
one sort. Friedrich’s dad’ 7 or the rod atcxpod od of one of the re- 
centiores would make things easier. 

100 aicxpod: like xaAds in both moral and aesthetic senses; it 
means ‘ugly’ at 61713. xaxds’too can have the aesthetic reference, 
but not, apparently, xaxia. Ugliness is as incompatible with con- 

- ventional dper7 as is baseness. 

49934. 16 yedoiov: the rdAos of comedy, as pity and fear are of tragedy. 
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a&paptnpa: the ludicrous error might be anything from confusion 
between identical twins to falling’ into a well, and in particular un- 
awareness of one’s own weaknesses. For the distinction between 
dpdptnua and duapria see Appendix IV, p. 360. It is natural to 
assume some correspondence between comic hamartema and tragic 
hamartia, though it should be remembered that there is no sign that 
A. regarded hamartia as, what we have made it, a sort of technical 
term. But the explanation is to be found rather in the Platonic 
theory put forward in the Philebus 47 B-50 A. Plato, in discussing 
mixed pleasures and pains, accepts tragic pleasure as an obvious 
fact 6rav dpa xaipovres KAdwor 48 A; comedy offers malicious enjoy- 
ment through the spectacle of those deficient in self-knowledge 
(dyvova 48C) and the ridiculous consequences which follow from 
exaggerated self-esteem mAcioroi ye wept... 7d Tav ev tals pvyais 
Sinpaprixacw, dpeti Sofdlovres BeAtious Eavrovs, ovK dvtes. 
49235. xai aloxos: xai is explanatory, i.e. it is not the sort of hamartema 
in which a superior character would find himself involved. 
avabduvov kai ob pbaptixév: ddvvy and ¢Oaprixds are strong words 
which imply violent suffering and danger to life; cf. tragic ma8os 
(52°11), wpaéts POaprtixy 7 dduvnpa which contains deaths, woundings, 
and scenes of physical agony. Plato required (Phileb. 49 E) that the 
comic dyvora should be aBAaBys. That which in tragedy makes a 
direct appeal to the emotions is the opposite of what is appropriate 
in comedy. Further examples of the dduynpa cai POapruca are to be 
found in R. 13867. There is a limit to the amount of suffering that 
cap be portrayed if a comedy is not to leave a bad taste in the 
mouth. A play in which no one suffers at all is unlikely to be 
dramatic. The amount of suffering which an audience will take 
depends on the degree of realism or fantasy with which misfortune is 
presented and on the strength of its stomach. Some today find the 
. humiliation of a Malvolio offensive, though it does not seem to 
have. troubled the Elizabethans. It is hard to say what degree of 
affliction for unsympathetic characters was acceptable to the Greeks, 
but we have it from A. himself that it was in accord with the spirit 
of comedy when droOvyjcxer ovdets ix’ oddevds 53°38. 
49236. ev6Us: ‘immediately’, in the sense that the example is instantly 
available and does not, have to be searched for. With a slightly 
different application at 52714; cf. the Attic use of adrixa ‘for ex- 
ample’, . 
mpéowrov: ‘mask’. Many comic masks were grotesque, but though 
the face was twisted out of the normal to give the desired grimace, it 
‘did not suggest pain. The masks themselves have perished but 
numerous specimens in clay and representations in works of art have 
survived; see T. B, L. Webster, Greek Theatre Production, and 
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-M. Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theatre (Princeton, 
1961). A large number of types of mask are listed in Pollux’s 
Lexicon, 4, 143-54. 

49937, peraBdcets: ‘changes’ undergone by tragedy = peraBodAai 49°14. 
This sense of the word is to be distinguished from. the changes of 
. fortune experienced by the characters of a play, the meaning else- 
where in the P., 52216, 18, 5527, 29. 

49438. ov AedtiBacw: the sort of developments of tragedy which have 
not been forgotten are the first use of masks, prologue, etc. men- 
tioned at 494, below. Prologues at least were not earlier than 
Thespis, and these words should not be quoted to show that A. 
claimed to possess fuller knowledge about the Se of tragedy 
than of comedy. 

49b1. omovdéLeoar: in act. the opposite of waifew. Here ‘to be taken 
seriously’ as at R. 1380%26: owovddleabat ddd’ od Katadppoveiobat, 
obviously in contrast to tragedy, which was taken seriously from 
the beginning. Comedy too was taken seriously and the facts about 
it recorded after it was recognized, but it was recognized at a later 
stage of its development than tragedy. 

kal yap ... edovrai foav: the poet who wished to compete at 
a dramatic festival asked the competent archon for a chorus, which 
would be trained and equipped at the expense of the officially ap- 
pointed choregus. How the archon decided between poets when there © 
were more poets than places we are not told. The earliest mention of 
the practice, Cratinus, fr. 15: 8s 088’ Swx” altodvre SogoxdAéer xopdv, 
shows that the problem could be real. Until comedy was recognized 
and competition invited, it was no good asking the archon for a 
comic chorus, and performances of comedy must have been organ- 
ized by private, not necessarily individual, initiative. Such is the 
force of eBedovrai, ‘volunteers’, which was also the name of those who 
gave comic performances at Thebes, corresponding to the fadroddpor 
at Sicyon, etc.; see note on 49#11. 

According to the most natural use of words, which is not always 
that ofthe P., the €8eAovraishould be the same persons as the cwpwdav. 
So far as usage goes, it seems that xwpmdds can mean a comic poet, 
a comic actor, or a singer in a comic chorus or x@pos, the primary 
meaning of the word. Thus the cwyuwddr of the MSS., ‘a chorus of 
comic singers’, gives adequate sense, though G. objects to it as being 
a tautology. Some support for the view that it was the poet or poets 
(reading cwpwda B., or cwppdois Bernhardy) who volunteered the 
requisite effort and expenditure may be found in Eustathius on JI. 
10. 230: exadobvro 5é€ Kat €BeXovrai SiddoxaAor, Spapatwy dynAaby, ore Ts 
pe) AaBwv xopov pydé xopyyeryy Exwv EavTe ta wavta mapeixe. At any 
early date the producer (&:8doxaXos) would be the poet. But we do 
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not know, and cannot expect to know, how the unofficial production 
of plays was managed. 
49b2. de more: see note on 49220. The date of the introduction of 
comedy at the Dionysia, which was unknown when B.’s edition was 
published, was 486 B.c.; see Capps, The Iniroduction of Comedy into 
‘the City Dionysia (Chicago, 1903), and Hesperia, 12 (1943), Io. 
49b3. oyspara: cf. 48536 and n. 

It is curious that A. here writes as if comedy had begun at Athens, 
whereas he has already emphasized the earlier development of 
comedy at Syracuse. One can only guess that he had Athens in 
mind as the home of the dramatic records and perhaps of literary 
history. The archon has no:place outside Athens. 

Aeyopevor: the meaning ‘the so-called comic poets’ is in accord 
with A.’s usage (cf. Bonitz 424>28-45), but signifies little ; those comic 
poets ‘who are spoken of’, i.e. whose names have survived, implying 
that many had been forgotten because the records began so late, is 
preferred by G. and S. Kassel’s yevopevor avoids the difficulty. 

49b4, mpdowma: in place of the wine-lees which were originally part of 
the colnic disguise, whence tpvywSia? Tragic masks were said to be 
the invention of Thespis, but if we believe the anthropologists that 
masks are an original feature of all quasi-dramatic mummeries, the 
role of Thespis must be limited to improving them. Later, when 
mpoowmov was used for a character in a drama, a mask was called. ° 
TT poowrret ov. 

49b5,. wAxOn Uroxpttdv: this A. himself records for tragedy at 49716. 
Most Attic comedy can be performed by three actors, but four or 
five are required in parts of the Lysistrata and of the Frogs; see 
Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, pp. 148-52. According to the Byzan- 
tine Anonymous writer on comedy (Kaibel, CGF, p. 18) it was 
Cratinus who introduced regularity by fixing the number at three, 


at'a time when there was no accepted limitation; but since actors — 


were provided by the state one would have supposed that the num- 
ber would be fixed as soon as comedy became a part of the Dionysia, 
unless state provision was introduced later. Epicharmus used three 
actors (POxy. 2427. I = vol. 25, p. 2). 
1d 5é puBous troveiv marks the change from a mere collection of 
poyou, invectives against individuals. 
The priority of Epicharmus has already been asserted at 48733. 
About Phormis, or. more probably Phormos, the only information 
we have is that he shared with Epicharmus the credit for inventing 
.comedy. The alleged titles of his plays are all mythological, see 
Suda s.v. and Themistius, Or. 27. 337 B, which seems to be based on ~ 
this passage or on a similar one from the [epi Hounrdv. The names, 
which have no construction, must have been a marginal note. 
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49b6, éx ZtxeAias HAGE: this implies direct influence of Syracusan on 
Attic comedy. Cf. Themistius, loc. cit.: cwpwéia ro wadardv ypéaro 
pev ex Liredlas, exeiOev yap yornv "Enixappos te xai Ddpjros, xaAdov Se 
Abjvale auvyvEjOn. ... 
49b7. Kparns: Crates was producing from about 450 to 430 B.c., when 
Cratinus was the most prominent comic poet. That he was younger 
than Cratinus does not mean that he could not have made the 
innovation credited to him. 
“mpG@ros Aipgev: for the tautology cf. mpdros évixa from the Didas- 
calic inscriptions. 
49b8, xaOdAou troteiv Adyous Kai puBous: this repeats the pvGous of |. 5 
with additional points. xa@éAov : the tazBix7 tSéa was concerned with 
individuals. A properly constructed pddos generalizes. This is an 
_idea by which A. set great store, and it forms a large part of the 
subject: of Ch. 9, where xadéAov is explained. Adyous «ai piGous : the 
«ai is explanatory; Adyos being rather more general than jx500s. This, 
one out'of the many senses of Adyos, suggests a reasonably coherent 
story as at 55234, the raw material or argument for a plot; at 55°17 
the Adyos, the essential story of the Odyssey, is hardly distinguish- 
able from the plot: cf. Adyou Atowmero. (R. 1393230), Atowmouv pi8or 
(Meteor. 356°11). 

Without this passage (but cf. Kaibel, CGF, pp. 7, 8) no one would 
have guessed that Crates had made a particular contribution to Attic 
comedy. There is no hint of it in the sketch of comedy before his 
own time given by Aristoph. Eq. 507-40, the last lines of which are 
about Crates. Nor is it clear how A.’s standards are to be applied to 
extant comedy. Aristophanes is full of invective in his earlier plays. 
Is the Clouds still within the province of tapPuxy iSéa? S. thinks so. 
It is directed against an individual, but it could be argued that 
Socrates is a highly generalized sophist as Cleon is a generalized 
demagogue, or that both Clouds and Knights have sufficient plot to 
remove them from the category of simple invective. But one may 
suspect that A. preferred the Plutus. to either. of them.. It is not 
clear how he placed the development of Epicharmus-and Crates in re- 
lation to the Homeric Margites. Both were movements away from 
the ydyos. 

Hereafter in the extant portion of the P. there are only. a few 
incidental references to comedy. ‘There is ample scope for specula- 
tion as to the way in which A. could have developed a doctrine of 
comedy, especially with reference to: katharsis. Attempts have 
been made to achieve this, particularly on the basis of the definition 
given in the Tractatus Coislinianus (Kaibel, CGF, p. 50), see Lane 
Cooper, An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy (New York, 1922, Oxford: 
Weimer Press, 1924). The discussion of the ludicrous in Cic. De Orat. 
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2. 235-47 may be based on A. But it is to be remembered that vir- 
tually the whole development of ‘the New Comedy was subsequent 
to A., and that Peripatetic writers are likely to have modified A.’s 
opinions on comedy more freely than those on tragedy, which 
changed little after his death. 

49b9-20. There follows a brief statement of the relation between 
tragedy and epic with the emphasis rather on the resemblances than 
on the differences. Its practical justification is. that A. regards epic 
as largely contained within tragedy, which is the more fully de- 
veloped form. In the section on tragedy, which forms the main 
section of the book, hé draws his examples freely from epic, a thing 
he could hardly have done had he not clarified the relationship 
between epic and tragedy in this transitional passage, of which the 
conclusion is ‘the man who understands good and bad in ‘tragedy 
understands it in epic too’ 49°17. Vahlen suggests that A. is giving 
his justification for not treating both forms of drama together. 

49b9, 4 peév obv .. . HeoAoUOnoev: this sentence, of which the text is 
highly disturbed, must give the points of agreement between epic 
and tragedy.in terms of the distinctions drawn in the first three 
chapters. 7KoAovOncev is the opposite of diag¢epovoww. There is no 
compelling reason why jxoAovOqcev should be aor. Probably it. is 
historical ; epic and tragedy long ago reached their final forms. The 
most obvious resemblance is that both imitate ozovdaior (cf. 48726). 
So far as medium is concerned both use Adyos and pubpds, elsewhere 
called pérpov, and, whatever his exact words may have been, it is 
unjkely that A. ‘said much more than this. Cf. mepi ris Sinynpatixas 
Kal év perp jurpntixys 59°17, with which the section on epic begins. 
The peydAov of A does not make sense with péTpou and gives ‘no 
contrast with pérpor daAody in the next line; it is best dropped. It 
does not appear in Arabic and Latin versions. 

-49b11, 7@ SE... Stadépovow: the difference between narrative and 
drama is fundamental, even though Homer is the most dramatic of 
narrators. The precise metrical distinction is less obvious. Epic uses 
only hexameters, tragedy as we have it uses iambics, tetrameters, 
and anapaests (if the last count as pézpov). We know nothing of 
metrical practice in A.’s time. A more notable distinction is that 
tragedy has music and song which epic lacks, but that is referred to 
in the comment on the pépy at 1. 16, below, and anyway peéxpe perv... 
implicitly excludes péAos. Probably pézpov itself denotes speaking 
verse which could not be set to music (cf. 47520 n.), but -pézpov 
amAodv could conceivably imply that epic has the adornment of 
metre without melody = pérpov Puddv, which is the differentia _speci- 
fied in Ch. 1; this is E.’s view. But the most natural meaning is that 
epic uses only one metre. Conversely, in the comparison of tragedy 
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and epic, 62715, tragedy can use the metre of epic, epic cannot use 
that of tragedy. 

For péxpt tod... elvar cf. 51210 péxpe Tod advdyAos efvat. 

49b12. S:adépouciv: we should expect the sing. 
49b12-16. A further distinction between epic and: tragedy is in their 
pijKos. 

The meaning of pij«os here is one of the major problems of 
the P., though its importance is mainly historical. It has three 
possible meanings: (1) physical length of the written work, the num- 
ber of feet of papyrus or the number of lines in the epic or tragedy ; 
(2) which is closely allied to (1), the time required for the per- 
formance of a play or epic. As readers we think naturally of the first, 
but for the Greeks, who usually listened, the second is more obvious, 
and xpdvw in ]. 14 shows that time in some sense is the meaning here. 
But it is manifest nonsense to say that tragedy was ever ‘unlimited 
in time’ and took as long to perform as epic, or that an epic could 
continue indefinitely. ‘The oldest tragedies are’ comparatively short, 
and 49719 may mean that originally, in A.’s view, they were.shorter 
still. Accordingly we have to accept (3) the length of time of the ~ 
action. This is not to us such an obvious distinction as the physical 
length, but it is a perfectly valid one. The Jiiad and Odyssey both 
extend over several weeks, and the latter is much compressed by the 
device of making one of the characters, as part of the action, tell 
a story embracing the events of years. An epic on Heracles or 
Theseus, unless a similar device was used, must have extended over 
a lifetime. It is true also that in older tragedies the time of action 
was unrestricted. The events of the Agamemnon could not take 
place in a single day, and in the Eumenides the passage of a con- 
siderable period is definitely indicated. As,tragedy became more 
realistic the continuous presence of the chorus, who in general 
neither sleep nor eat on the stage, tended to restrict the action to the 
period between dawn and dusk. But pedantry about time, which the 
audience was not encouraged to calculate, was not allowed to impede 
an otherwise desirable plot. The duration of the journeys required 
in, for instance, Trachiniae and Andromache is ignored. Euripides’ 
Stheneboea seems to have used even freer licence ; cf. Page, Gk. Lit. 
Papyri, p. 126; and even if the reconstruction of Zahlke (Philol. 
105 (1961), I- 15, 198-227) is right, ine: extension in time remains 
considerable. 

Scholars have been reluctant to accept this explanation. It is true 
that elsewhere, 55°16, 59°17, 62718, pijxos means length in the physical 
sense. It has been argued, as by B. and R., that the longer the dura- 
tion of the action the longer will be the work containing it, so that the 
two meanings are combined. This is not obviously true and, as E. 
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points out, the longest periods of time in the J/iad are accounted for 
‘in the fewest words, e.g. JJ. 24. 784. The above interpretation alone 
is true to the simple facts about epic and tragedy. jaf. 

I suggest that the reasons why A. expresses length not in the more 
obvious way, in terms of the number of lines or number of yards of 
papyrus, but in terms of the duration of the action, is that this 
brings out an essential difference between epic and tragedy. Tragedy 
is superior to epic in unity because the events are less dispersed in 
time. The necessary or probable connexion between events, on 
which A. insists, is likely to be closer if one follows directly after 
another, and it.is remarked that this superiority is due to a develop- 
ment within tragedy. Tragedies were always shorter than epics, but 
only later did they acquire the cohesion which comes with a shorter 
time of action. This idea of superiority is implicit in the conclusion 

_ reached in the final comparison of epic and tragedy, 76 yap dOpow- 
TEpov WOvov % TOAAM Kexpapévov tH xpovw, A€yw 8 ofov ei tus Tov 
OiSimouv Bein tov LopoxA€ous ev Exrecwv doors % JAcds (621, where, how- 
ever, xpdévw is time of performance). If this is correct,.the statement 
of the principle of the unity of time, which is based entirely on this 
passage, is not so purely a generalization from practice’ as has 
usually been supposed (see below). 


49b13, Grd piav mepioSov HAiou: this suggests twenty-four hours 
rather than twelve, but twelve, the time the sun is above the 
horizon, is rot impossible and suits the sense better. The Greek 
play, like the Greek day’s work, began at dawn, as is occasionally 
emphasized, e.g. in Soph. Electra, Eur. Jon and Phaethon, and the 
action can plausibly be regarded as filling a day. Twelve hours 
suffice for the action in virtually all Sophocles’ and Euripides’ plays. 
ptxpov éfaAdAarrew implies neither much exceeding nor falling 
short of. Indications of time are rare, much rarer than in Eliza- 
bethan plays; the Choephori ends after dusk (660-2), the Agamem- 
non and JA begin before daybreak, the Rhesus takes place at night. 
This is the passage, the only passage; on which was based the law 
of the unity of time which was taken with immense seriousness by 
the neo-classic writers and critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The critics were more interested in claiming the support 
of the infallible A. for their own views than in finding out what he 
said. ‘A. was valid in their eyes only to the extent to which he sanc- 
tioned a literature already in existence’ (Vinaver, Racine (Eng. 
trans. Manchester, 1955), 11 ff.). Lessing, who was one of the first 
critics to consider what 4A. really said rather than what the legislator 
of the arts ought to have meant, observed (Hamb. Dram. 46, ed. R. - 
Rieman, Leipzig, 3. 197) that unity of place and time, in so far as- 
they were observed, were merely a consequence of unity of action, 
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and that in any case the chorus made it natural that playwrights 
should tend to observe both. But A. makes it clear that he disap- 
-proved of the episodic play, 51°33,,and no doubt he would have 
found fault with the dispersion involved in the plot of A Winter's 
Tale, which extends into the second generation, because it must 
detract from the unity of the action. And this was no extreme case. 
George Whitstone in his Epistle Dedicatory to Promas and Cassandra 
speaks of the English dramatist who ‘in three houres ronnes throwe 
the worlde: marriges, gets children, makes children men, men to 
conquer kingdomes, murder monsters, and bringeth Gods from 
Heaven and fetcheth Divels from Hel’. (Quoted by L. Hotson, The 
Wooden O (London, 1959), p.: 188.) 

49b16. pépn: the constituer.t elements, six of them, as will be shown in 
Ch. 6. péAos and dys are the two which are lacking in epic: see 
59°10. 

49b18. & pév yap ...: repeated in the final comparison of epic and 
tragedy 62°14. ; 


CHAPTERS 6-22. Tragedy. 


CHAPTER 6 
Definition of tragedy, and its six parts. 


Ch. 6 begins with the definition of tragedy in the light of which the 
necessary parts are distinguished and proceeds to a discussion of their 
relative importance. The whole is closely knit and is not easily divided 
into sections. For convenience it can be separated into (1) Definition 
4921-31; (2) List of Parts 4931-5014; (3) Importance of Parts 
50*15~20, of which the section on Plot extending from the beginning to 
50°38 forms the first half. 


49b21-31. The definition is derived largely from the conclusions of the 
previous five chapters, but some supplementary explanations are- 
required where new ideas are introduced. 


49b21, wepi.. . épodpev: not concerning all hexameter verse but only 
that which is mimetic. Epic is in fact mentioned frequently in the 
present section, but it is not till Chs. 23 and 24 that it is discussed in 
its own right. Comedy was presumably treated in the lost Second 
Book. Cf. ¥. 141955: eipnra: méca cidy yeAolwy eoriv ev rots mepi 
motntixas, about which there is nothing in the P. as we have it, 
Iambic verse, the poetry of abuse, may have been subsidiary, like 
epic in Bk. I. 
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49b23,. && TOv cipnpévev ... Spov: the expected order. of the words 
would be tov éx av epyyevew ywopevov: see V. on 55224. E. explains 
ytvopevoy as imperf., repeating the éyiyvero of 49°13 and referring to 
the way in which tragedy realized its own nature while developing 
in Lime, 7dv eipyévwy being taken as the historical sketch in Ch. 4. 
This is not readily intelligible. 

49b24. ovoias: ovcia is frequently used as a technical term in A.’s 
philosophy meaning ‘essence’, that in virtue of which a thing is what 
it is; see Met. Z, Ch. 4. 

49b24--28, That tragedy is a pipyoss has been stated in Ch. 1, that it 
imitates mparrovres in Ch. 2, and the main point of that chapter is 
that they are omovdaio. No one English word for ozovdaios fits 
both men and action (cf. 51°6n.). péye#os was mentioned in con- 
nexion with historical development in Ch. 4, and pijxos at 49°12, 
though the real significance of péye8os will not emerge until Ch. 7. 
.B. was probably wrong in taking reAefas with péyebos éexovays, 
‘complete as having magnitude’ (cf. 50°25). qdvcpeves Adyw refers to 
the media of poetry defined in Ch. 1, as is explained in the next 
sentence; the force of Speévrwy nai ov dt’ dwayyeAlas has been fully 
elucidated in Ch. 3, but &’ eAdov Kai ¢dBov is new, and the assertion 
that xd@apos is the end of tragedy is not only new but remains 
unexplained. 

49b24, mpdgews: cf. 48°1; we have had apaéis as the complement of 
maOos at 47228 and in a more general sense, similar to this passage, 
at 48>25. It is necessary to be aware of the connotations which this 
word frequently possesses in A.’s literary and ethical works, because 
much of what is said in Chs. 7 and 8 about unity of action is implicit 
in the word mpa@é&s. It means, not any random act like opening one’s 
mouth or crossing the street, but an action initiated with a view to 
an end and carried on in pursuit of it; it can thus include a whole 
complex of subordinate actions (cf. 51718, 19); it is associated with 
mpoaipeats aS EN 1139731: mpdfews apy mpoaipeats ; cf. EE 122219; 
man alone, as. opposed to animals, can initiate action, is dpy7 
mpaéewy (and similarly with the verb EE 1224228: ot ¢dapev 76 racdiov 
mpatrev). Since mpa@éts refers to an action begun for a purpose and 
carried on-until it is realized or until the activity thus initiated 
terminates, it is implied that it is a complete whole reAetas, the word 
here added ; that it is an entity with beginning, middle, and end as 
explained in Ch. 7. Cf. E., p. 256, ‘The word has the twin implica- 
tions of completeness and seriousness’. For a different view, see 
Solmsen, CQ 29 (1935), 197. This conception of action has interested 
modern writers on tragedy: cf. F. Fergusson, The Idea of a Theatre, 
(Princeton, 1949), p. 36, ‘Thus by action (of the OT) I do not mean © 
the events of the story but the focus or aim of psychic life from 
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which the .events in that situation result’. In the Appendix on 
Plot and Action, p. 229, almost ineffable mysteries are propounded. 
Cf. also J. Jones, On, A. and Greek Tragedy, pp. 24-29. 

49b25. 7Sucpévy Adyw: a 7S5vcpa is something added to food to give it 
a pleasant flavour ; the metaphor is maintained at R. 1406419 where 
Alcidamas is said to have used epithets ody 75vopari aad’ ws edéopart, 
‘not as seasoning but as food’. It is used contemptuously by Pl. Rep. 
607 A: sea Moica. Here the tone seems neutral, as at Pol. 
1340°16: 1%) povorky pice tdv jdvopevwr, but A., like Plato, was 
capable of regarding style as an extraneous. addition to matter: cf. 
R. 1404724 ff., and Pl. Gorg. 502 C. A j5vopa was not normally sweet, 
though sugar would count as one but only as making foods more 
agreeable. 

xwpis éxdorw r&v €iSGv: trav ydvopd7wy is to be supplied after 
eiSav. éxdorw,-though only two kinds of.75vcua are mentioned, note 
érepa in ]. 30, below. This is a ‘complicated way of saying that 
rhythm alone is used ‘to make more alluring the language of the 
dialogue, thythm with inelody i is used in the sung parts; cf. Ch. 1, 
especially ywpis } peptypeévors (47°23). Since we do not regard style 
as a separable ornament of the subject-matter, no translation of 

_.this can sound natural. 
49b26. rois popiots: various parts, of what kind ‘is not speciied: at 1. 
32 pdptov is equivalent to one of the six pépy. Here something more 
like the quantitative parts of Ch. 12 must be intended, anee and 
stasimon. 

Spovrwv: subj. gen., ‘an imitation performed by n men acting’ , not 
‘of men acting’, or it may be gen. abs. with rév pupounévwy under- 
stood. This follows from Ch. 3, 48?19-28. 

49b27. 81” édéou kai pdBou: see Appendix II on xd@apars. 

tH... Ka@apow: different from «d@apoty twa; there are various 
sorts of xaapais; this is the one appropriate to pity and fear. 
xd@apors appears in a different sense at 5515. On the general in- 
terpretation see Appendix II. 

The vulgate reading on which early commentators worked was 
xwpis éxdorou tav eddv ev Tots poplos Spuvtwy, Kat ov &’ émayyeAlas 
dra &? éAdov . .. The first to punctuate correctly was Giacomini 
(1573): see Weinberg p. 524. The old punctuation has been per- 
versely revived by R. Stark, Aristot. Stud.,.Zetemata 8, pp. 39-46, 
who separates Spévrwy from what follows and takes xat with wepai: 
vouga. 

Tv ToLoUTwv TaOnpdtwv: attempts have been made, and still are, 
to distinguish between 7d0yua and wd8os. But Bonitz, Aristot. Stud. 
v. has convinced most scholars that they are indistinguishable, the 
form wa0nyud7wyv being preferred to za9av,which does, however, occur. 
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Ta&v ToovTwy raises a much-discussed problem. It was held by 
many of the older commentators and by R. among the moderns 
that rocodrwy is here equivalent to rovUrwy. It is a question of some 
substance because if rovo’rwy = such, then pity and fear are not the 
only tragic emotions, and it is the difficulty of finding other emotions 
which may be purged by tragedy that has led to the attempt to 
equate rovovrwy with rovrwr. A.’s use of rovosros has been examined 
by Beare in Hermathena. 18 (1914-19), 116-35 and more recently by 
C. W. van Boekel, Katharsis (Utrecht, 1957), pp. 146 ff. The fact is 
that there seems to be an ambiguity which is common to Greek 
tovodros and to English ‘such’. Both words can mean similar to the 
referent as falling. under the same definition but not separately 
specified—often virtually synonymous with ofros—and similar to 
the referent but falling under a somewhat enlarged definition. In the 
first case the point of rév tovodtwy here would be to include, for 
example, ofxros, éxaAnéts, pity and fear in a slightly different form; 
in the second, to include different but kindred emotions such as 
Spy}. Cf. 561 : ofov EAXcov 7} PdBov 7 cpyjy Kai doa Tro.atra, R. 1378%22: 
Opy7, eAeos, PoBos Kat doa aAda tovaiira, where A. is thinking primarily 
of thetoric, and Pol. 1342712: rovs éAejpovas Kai rods doBytiKovs Kal 
tovs OAws mabytixovs. Since we are'so much.in the dark as to what 
A. meant by «d@apas, it is difficult to choose with confidence, but the - 
first meaning is the-more likely. In any case there is no justification | 
for introducing under toovrwv such emotions as ambition; cf. John- 
son in Appendix II, p. 277. 

_ A meaning which, it has been suggested (Pol., ed. Susemihl— 
Hicks (London, 1894), p. 652, also by Butcher, p. 240, n. 3):might be 
intended by rar rovovrwy is that the emotions aroused by tragedy are 
not identical with the corresponding emotions aroused by events in 
real life; they are €Aeos xai PoBos as aroused by imitations; cf. 53°12: 
TH amo eAdov xat PoBov Sia pupijoews HSdvyv; see note on 48513.. They 
are transformed by ‘aesthetic distance’. If this distinction were - 
a basic assumption of the P., it might well be referred to in this sum- 
mary fashion, but as A. never clearly makes the distinction it is 
going far to find it in rév rovovrww. 

49b29. dppoviav [kai péAos]: the difference between dppoviay and péAos 
is that péAos implies the presence of words. If cai néAos is in place 
here at all, «af must be explanatory, but as Adyos-+ pubuds and 

Adyos+ pv0jds-+dppovia cover all the media used by tragedy, péAos 
is best explained as a gloss based on 47°25. 

49631. After Sud péAovs would be a possible place for a similar brief 
explanation of the meaning of «d@apacs. 

49b3 1-50814. The six parts or elements of tragedy are now deduced 
from the definition. This passage was discussed at length by Vahlen, 
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‘A. iiber die Teile der Tragddie’, Gesammelte philologische Schriften 
(Leipzig, 1911) i. 235-74, reprinted from Symb. phil. Bonn. in hon. 
Friderici Ritschelit (Leipzig, 1864), pp. 158-84. 
49b31. mparrovres: the visible actors. More precisely, the poet makes 
the imitation 8:4 mparrévrwv. The play can achieve its réAos without 
being performed (62711). 
49b33. Sipews koopos: the actors are visible, and the spectacle they 
present is necessarily to some extent an element in the total effect. 
xoopos implies that things are so arranged as to be worth looking at. 
The question is whether ys refers only to the appearance of the 
actors, who were richly attired, or includes all that we mean by 
‘spectacle’. There is no doubt that on the Greek stage, as on the 
- Elizabethan, the main spectacle was the appearance of the actors, 
magnificent or horrific as the occasion might require. At 50°20 dys — 
is associated with the oxevomous.who is said to have been concerned 
mainly with masks and costumes (Pollux 4. 115; cf. schol. Aristoph. 
Eq. 230). The few spectacular effects of which we hear seem to 
‘depend mainly on his efforts: the Erinyes in the Eumenides who 
caused a panic, perhaps the winged steed of Oceanus in the PV; cf. 
Bellerophon’s steed in Euripides’ play; Ion’s act with the birds at 
Delphi would depend mainly on his own grace, [Demetrius] Eloc. 
195. But at 531-4 dys seems to refer to the whole content of 70d 
‘épav. Presumably it was not fer nothing that Sophocles introduced 
scene-painting, and the mechane as a spectacle must have lent excite- 
ment to divine epiphanies. From a later date rais oxnvexais oyeor 
xaAdv (Argument to Eur. Phoen.), e.g. Antigone on the walls, refers 
to more than clothes. 
év toUrois: actors speak and sing, using words, rhythm, and 
melody ; these are the media (ev) ; cf. 47°29. 
49b34, tiv t&v pétpwv oivOectv: pézpa are non-lyric metres, 47°20 n. 
The whole is short for tiv 7av cvopdtwy ev pézpw avvbeow. 
49636. wacav: predicative ‘in its entirety’. 
49b36-50°10. éwei 5¢ . . . peAomotia: this rather cumbrous sentence 
is best taken as depending on ézet down to yr at 5077, with the 
- apodosis beginning dvdyxn odv. The const. is obscured by the change 
from nom.. pdOos at 5074 to the acc. in 70m . . . d:dvovay which are 
governed: by A€eyw. 
49b37, wparrévrwv: the performers, who have the same #6y as the 
original characters of the story. 
fotos: speakers in the courts argue émws tov KpiTiy mov Twa 
mrovyawow (R. 1354>20). 
49b38. H@os: see on 4822 and 50%8. 
Stavorav: further explained below and at 504. We differ from 
the Greeks in attributing dcdvoca to the author rather than to his 
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characters, in whom we do not so sharply separate intellectual power 
from the remaining characteristics. A. divides dper7 into 70cx7 and dca- 
voynrtxy (EN 110335). On a man’s didévora depends his power to assess 
a situation, on his 4os his reactions to it. In drama &dvova is mani- 
fested mainly in the characters’ arguments. 

5081. words twas: many actions can be judged only in the light of 
what. we know of the character of the doer and of what he says in 
explanation of his actions. 

[wépuxev atta. . .]: probably a marginal explanation of the pre- 
vious clause. 

5082, ravras i.e. mpdfes: the end of an action is a further activity and 
not a static condition; this is good Aristotelian doctrine. but not 
self-evident, and depends on a particular conception of activity. Cf. 
EN 1, Chs. 7 and 8. 

5083. gonv ...: ios has scarcely appeared since it was numbered © 
among the main subjects of the P. at the beginning of Ch. 1. Now it 
is introduced with great emphasis ; we know that tragedy is a pipnots 
mpagfews, but it is the pd0os, the pux7 of tragedy as it is called at 1. 38 

. below, which is more particularly the imitation of the action. 

5044, Aéyw ydp pibov rodrov: ‘for I use the word pddos in this sense’, 
not the most obvious sense, which was simply ‘story’. Similarly B. 
wrote ravrnv for adrqv at 49°34. 

The poet takes the story, ios in the non-technical sense (see 
47°9 n.), and reorganizes it in such a way as to bring the parts into 
a more logical and significant relation to one another. The story is 
a preliminary selection from the stream of events; in the plot the 
story is organized. 

5085, odv@eotv tv mpayparwv: ‘structure’, developing the hint given 
by the word ovvicracBa 4749: cf. ovoracs in 1. 15. ovvriévar is 
used of putting together an essentially true story in Eur. 
Bacc. 297, Aristoph. Ran. 1052. Cf. Pl. Phaedr. 268D, rqv rovtwv 
(sc. Pricewr) ovoraow mpémovoay aAnAots Te Kal TH OAw avmnoraperny. 

5087. yvopnv: not ‘purpose’, though it would make sense here, but as at 
50°12, xabdAou ri-dropaivovra, ‘make some general statement’. yrdpua 
were ‘practical maxims’ (R. 1394221), but they naturally tended to be 
pithy and epigrammatic. The yrwpodww«rys of Cratinus, fr. 307, 
being a Evpimédapiorogavifwv, no doubt appreciated ro orpoyytAov; 
cf. Aristoph. fr. 471. Eur. Phoen. is described in the Argument as 
yrwpav peotov ToAAay Te Kal KaAdY. 

dvayxn obv: cf. 49°37: ods dvayxn movovs twas efvar. It is a logical 
consequence of its nature as developed from its definition. 

5088. od ts: this refers not to the quality of an individual tragedy 
as good or bad, but to the nature of tragedy in general. B., who like 
most edd. omits ris after dons, is misleading here. 
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5089, radra 8’. . .: the order in which the six parts are given bears no 
relation to the division which follows, but with the transposition of 
Adés and d:dvora the order would be that in which the parts are dis- 
cussed, which is more or less the order of importance ; oyus and 
peAovola, which come last, are not really a part of the art and are not 
discussed. The order A¢£ts—S:dvoca is common elsewhere. 

50810, 11. ofs pév ... tpia: S00 = Adkis, pedowoia; Ev = dys (Sia 
mpatrovrwyr); Tpia = piOos, 7On, Sudvova. Acs applies to the Adyos of 
non-lyric parts. . Words of lyrics are included in pédAos. The P. is 
almost entirely concerned with thegroupof pia. Robortello (1548) and 
Maggi (1546, 1550) explained pia as Adéts, FO0s, Sudvoca. The passage 
was correctly explained by Vettori (1560): see Weinberg, p. 462. 

50812-14. rovrois pév ... doattws: a passage much discussed, but 
never adequately explained. The apparent meaning is unsatisfac- 
tory; after saying that every tragedy must have all six parts, why 
add that ‘not a few’ poets use them all? It is vain to cite ajOes 
Tpaywdiat (50725), because it means deficient in, not devoid of, #0os. 
Further, the separation of rovrous and efSeow is needlessly emphatic, 
and ws eizeiv, though not restricted by A. to use with such expres- 
sions as ‘all’ or ‘none’, has no application here. wav sc. Spdpa is an 
odd expression. Some of these difficulties can be avoided by re- 
arrangement or emendation, but as a summing up it is defective, 
even apart from the gratuitous change from pép7 to ei Sn (see'56#33 n.). 
The only serious alternative is Vahlen’s cs efSeow, abandoned in his 
edn. The meaning of this would be that not a few poets concentrate 
on a single pépos (cf. 5643-7) using it, or regarding it (cf. 52514, Met. 
99810 xpHoba: cis yéveow) as a special type of tragedy. In the next 
sentence he read owes €xew wav (cf. 62714), indirect statement of the 
poet’s thought, that spectacle, or whatever pépos it might be, con- 
tained all the essentials of drama. This seems an extreme view, but it 
makes sense of a sort. It is a difficulty that of.the eS mentioned in 
Ch. 18, though they are connected with the pépy, only the 7AcKdv is 
common to both (see 55°32 n.). But 531 gives some support to the 
existence of an efSos connected with éyus; ariyway the «i$ are them- 
selves a mystery. : 

tSipis: ders is an easy emendation, but why is this pépos alone in 
the plur.? éyugives the required sense, but the corruption is harder 
to explain. 


50a15-38. Five reasons why pidos is pre-eminent among the parts. 
First reason 50815-23. Drama is concerned with actions, to which 
character 1s incidental. 


50815. mpaypdtwev oderacis: not distinguishable from mpaypdrwv 
avvOeow in |. 5, above. 
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50916. pipnots ... mpagewv: this follows from the definition and was 
assumed at 4841, at least in so far as mpdrrovres are engaged on 
a mpaéis, and by Plato before; it is regarded as self-evident and no 
reasons are given. The fact that tragedies are about actions shows 
nothing, for even if the main purpose was to reveal character, charac- | 
ter would have to be revealed largely through action; cf. what is 
said about zpoaipeos at 50°10. A. does no more here than repeat 
what is implicit in the definition. 

50917. Biou: a surprising statement, but apparently it means what it 
says, not the lives of individuals (‘careers’ E.), of whichonly a minute 
proportion can be represented in a play, but the whole complex of 
events of which a generalized picture is given, a more philosophic 
picture than that given by history. Alcidamas had called the Odyssey 
Kadov dvOpwrivov Biov Kadtomtpov (R. 140611), and there are other 
examples of this wide use: see B., ad loc., and Pl. Laws 858D. A. 
associates Bios or C7} with épya and mpdges (EN 117919, EE 1219%2). 
In later writers imitation of Bios is associated more paruculerly: with 
comedy. 


50a17-20. [kai edSamovia ...]: these words can be attached to 
the text. only by supposing that some words, e.g. xai eddaipovias, 
have fallen out by haplography. But (a) xaxodaipwv, -ovia do not 
occur elsewhere in A. ; (b) réAos in |. 18 is awkward with 7éAos in 1. 22, 
especially as the first refers to the end of the action which is the sub- 
ject of the tragedy, the second to the action itself which is the end of 
the tragedy ; (c) A.’s particular views on the end of action are not 
very relevant to the importance of action in drama, but they are the 
sort of thing that a commentator might be tempted to explain. 
The desire for happiness might. well be the cause which led to the 
initiation of the action which was the subject of a play, but this 
action is just as much an action whether the happiness which is its 
end is regarded as an action ora state. In fact A. was emphatic that 
it was an action: cf. EN 110115, 11767, Pol. 1325232. Even the 
Bios Bewpnriucds, which we might regard as the opposite of action, is 
an evépyea (FN: 1177718). 

50821, mparrovow ... ocupreptAapBdvouoww: the subject is of pupov- 
pevot. They.do not act, i.e. conduct their imitation of the action, in 
order to present character, but they present character as an element 
in the action which is the main end. On A.’s habit of identifying the 
poet with the actors who are his medium see 4841 n. ; 

50822. Sore . . .: accordingly it follows that the plot is the end. 
It had not been suggested that any other part but 400s could claim 
the primacy. In a different, and more ultimate, sense the zéAos 
of tragedy is the emotional effect it produces (and the katharsts): 
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cf. 6024, 62418, 62°15; here it is the end in the sense that the poet 
subordinates all other parts to it. 

kai: explanatory of mpd¢ypata: tpaypdrwv avoracs which is the 
same as pd0os. Or mpdypara could stand for the materials and pidos 
for their form when embodied in structure. 


Second Reason 50823-29. Tragedy can exist without character, not 
without action. 


50823. aveu ... tpaywdia: many contemporary plays and some of 
Maeterlinck in an earlier generation come nearer to achieving this 
than A. would have thought possible. 

50824. aveu S¢ 70Gv: B. is right in taking d7Oes, 1. 25, below, as 
‘deficient in character’; cf. duipyrws éypayev, ‘drew: inadequately’ 
(60°32). A play may be devoid of ‘character interest’, but it is in- 
conceivable that all the participants of a play could be such that the 
audience have no expectation as to the kind of decision they will 
make. Those who act must be zooi twes (49°37). 


50825. r&v véwv: see on 53°28. Euripides is less a master of 780s than 
Sophocles, but to call him ay6ys would imply a severe standard 
indeed. ‘of zpdrou (1. 37, below) who are contrasted with the véo are 
presumably the earliest of the waAatoi. S. is alone in taking véwv as 
‘young’ rather than ‘recent’, which contradicts Il. 35-38, below. 


50827. Polygnotus was introduced at 48*5 as an example of a painter 
who idealized his figures, see n. ad loc. Zeuxis of Heraclea in southern 
Italy worked in the late fifth and early fourth centuries. He is men- 
tioned at 61°12 as painting figures more faultlessly beautiful than any 
in real life. At Pol. 1340428—40 it is said that aic@yrd except for 
povorxy have little ethical effect, though there Polygnotus is again 
mentioned as 76uK«ds. 


Third Reason 50829~33. Tragedies which are rich in character but 
poor in plot do not fulfill the function of tragedy. 
50829. édefijs: suggests a mere sequence, ‘one after another’, as at 
59227. Sometimes, however, it is a rational or natural order, 521. 
y8unds: ‘expressive of character’ B., in this case the true character 
of the speaker. Adyou 7OuKxot (R. 1391522) are speeches which suggest 
the speaker has a certain character, not speeches on ethics. 


50430. wv: ‘was agreed to be’. A. uses the imperf. to refer to conclu- 
sions previously reached; cf. R. 136379: od yap mavres epievtat, rov7” 
ayabov Fv. tpaywdias epyov recurs at 52529 with reference to emotional 
effects; these have not so far been discussed, only mentioned in the 
definition 49°27, 28. The majority of commentators, R., S., E., refer it 
to that passage, E. with emphasis on «d@apors. B. following Vahlen 
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understands the épyov to be the production of a zpatews pipnors (cf. 
49°36), which a mere sequence of speeches could not achieve. 

The difference between a play and a series of rhetorical speeches is 
put, with a different purpose, by Pl. Phaedr. 268 c. 

50832. nai: is undoubtedly explanatory : cf. 1. 22, above. 

50833. Castelvetro transposed the comparison of the painter and the 
choice between pleasing colours without form and form without 
colours, 50239—3, to follow directly after mpaypdrwv. This was ac- 
cepted by most editors until Vahlen, who defended the change (Gesam- 
melte, pp. 250-2), altered his mind in favour of the MSS. order in his 
edn.; only E. among recent editors transposes.. Against the charge 
we may argue that there is no easy explanation to account for it; 
that the comparison between a-more and a less essential element 
stands well at the end of the discussion about plot and character; 
that €orw re pipnos ... at 50°3 follows a little awkwardly.on dpxn 
pev obv ... 70m at 5038, 39, since both sentences round off the stage of 
the argument. On the other hand, while there is an obvious cor- 
respondence between an outline drawing and the plot of a play, 
a random spread of colours has little connexion with the characters. 
But the comparison would gain immensely in significance if attrac- 
tive colours placed at random yvénv corresponded with eloquent 
speeches following one after another éegeéfs. Indeed G. goes so far as 
to make xvdnv refer back to ég¢efjs though he leaves them 12 lines 
apart. That the words do correspond is strongly suggested by the 
relevant passage of the Phaedrus. Socrates, criticizing Lysias’ speech, 
says ‘do not the parts seem to have been thrown down xvdnv at 
random?’ and a few lines later ‘can you suggest any reason why 
Lysias put the parts in this order ovrws éfeffs ?’ and the meaning is 
illustrated by the famous Midas epitaph of Cleobulus of Lindus, four 
hexameters which can be read in any order, 264 B-D. éfefjs sug- 
gests, not disorder, but absence of any ordering principle. 


Fourth Reason 50833-35. The most attractive elements in a play — 
belong to the plot. 


50833. puxaywyel: cf. 5016 and Timocles, fr. 6. 6; first in Xen. Mem. 
3. Io. 6, and Pl. Phaedr. 2614. This originally striking expression 
drawn from necromancy (cf. Aes. Pers. 687) loses a good deal of its 
force when it becomes part of the language of criticism, and implies 
little more than ‘attract’: see G.’s note. It is surprisingly absent 
from Gorg. Helen (he uses éxyonrevw). Eratosthenes stated that the 
aim of poetry was puxaywyia not dSacxadia (Strabo 16). 

50834. wepuréreat cai dvayvwpiceas: the first mention of these terms, 
which are explained in Ch. 11. Probably they were already recog- 

- nized technical terms. 
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Fifth Reason and summing up 50835-39. The plot is the most 
difficult part of a play to manage. 

50836. dxpiBodv: cf. 48>11 elkdvas pddtora jKpiBwpyevas, to produce 
something finished and precise. No extant tragedy is a youthful 
work, unless possibly the Rhesus, which, if it is: by Euripides, was - 
written early in his career: see Ritchie, The Authenticity of the Rhesus 
of Eur. (Cambridge, 1964). The evidence of other periods certainly 
suggests that skill in dramatic art comes only with practice, whereas 
a youthful rhetorician might be expert at apt speeches. 

50837. ouvioracGat: act. and mid. form seem to be used indifferently. ° 

oi mp@rou: are these pre-Aeschylean? See on véwv ]. 25, above. If 
this generalization does not strike us, so far as our evidence goes, as 
obviously true, it is perhaps a measure of the difference between 
character and 400s. However, Sophocles is said to have considered 
his latest and most mature style to have been 7@:cwrarov (Plut. M. 
79 B); see Sir Maurice.Bowra, Problems in Gk. Poetry (Oxford, 1953), 
. 108 ff. 

50838, apxt) ... kat ofov uy: in the light of A.’s philosophy these 
words carry even more weight than they might seem to. E. quotes 
De’ An. 40276: €ore yap (4 pux7) ofov dpx7: tav Cawv. Soul is the 
‘form’ of man, and plot is of equivalent importance in tragedy. 


50839-5064. The Second Part 460s. 


50839, Sedrepov: in order of importance. A difficulty of the following 
passage is that #@os has already been examined in connexion with 
po0os, as being the only rival for primacy, without having been 
introduced formally as the second part. It has been defined only 
incidentally (4937) as that in virtue of which men are zovol, of one 
sort and not another. It is further defined in contrast to d:dvora 
50°8, below. 

501. évadeipee: trans., the object being zivaxa understood. 

502, xvSnv: ‘at random’. ra xvd5nv. means prose as opposed to verse 
(R. 14097). At Phaedr. 2648 (see 5032 n.) the parts of Lysias’ 
speech are said xv8qv BeBAjoba ‘to be thrown down at random’, 

edhpdvetev: give the 750v7y which is the réAos of the arts. 

Aeuxoypadroas: for the formation cf. oxvaypad¢etv. There seems 
no evidence whether this means to draw in white on a dark ground 
or to draw in black on a white ground. That Philostratus mentions 
drawing Aeux9 7H ypappa (Vit. Ap. 2. 22) shows little. The comparison, 
if it stands here—cf. 50233 n.—is between an outline drawing, which 
corresponds to the plot, and beautiful colours grouped without 
meaning, Corresponding to the characters. While the first pair have 
significance in common, the correspondence between characters and 
patches of pigment seems incomplete. Gomme, p. 63, following V. 
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suggests ‘not give so much pleasure as if he draws the outline in 
black and white first’. For a similar comparison. between weprypad7, 
‘outline’, and ddppaxa, ‘colours’ see Pl. Polit. 277 c. 

5063. 81a radrynv: i.e. indirectly, secondarily, repeating the point 
which was made at 50716; tragedy is not an imitation of men, but it 
imitates men in the course of presenting. human action. The repeti- 
tion rounds off the paragraph. 

5064, mparrévrwv here must refer to the original agents, not the per- 
formers, as at 481. 


5064-12. The Third Part didvoa. 


This is discussed further in Ch. 19, but it i is quickly disiniased : as 
being in the province of rhetoric. 

504. roGro ... Suvac@a: as 490s is revealed mainly by action, so 
didvora is revealed in Adyo spoken or written, in demonstrations and in 
generalizations ; the point is repeated (ll. 11, 12) at the end of the | 
section. 400s xat dudvora are the two aspects of the whole man, cor- 
responding, though rather superficially, to character and intellect. 
Then as now it was a subject of debate with which of the two the 
educator ought to be more concerned (cf. Pol. 1337238). In the last 
resort they are not completely separable. 

50b5. ra évovra: the man with good éidvora can see what there is in 
a subject and what there is to be said about it. Cf. Isocr. 5. 110: 
Katidwv 70 7AGO0s THv evovrwy etweiv, Dion. Hal. Lysias, 15: evperixds 
yap €otw Tav ev Tois mpaypacw evdvTwy Adywr. 

Ta Gpportrovta: cf. 54222. The two together are much the same as 
ta Sé€ovra, what Thucydides claims to put into the mouths of the 
speakers in his History (1. 22. 1). 

5056. rSv Adywv: taken by B. and G. to refer to speeches in plays, by 
Vahlen, Butcher, R., and S. to speeches in general. M. and E. 
bracket the words. At 1. 15, below, it has the latter meaning (or just 
‘prose’), and it is natural to illustrate 5.dvova from rhetoric in general : 
cf. 56234. On the other hand, with of dpyato. 1. 7 we are back again 
with the speeches of drama. It is not necessary to specify Adyo. as 
the part of drama where S:dvora is in place, but A. does sometimes 
state the obvious. 

TiS TwoAtTiKAS Kal pyropiKijs: Sudvora is associated with both of 
them. The zodr:tixds is as old as the wéAs; the pyropixds depends on 
his new art. The meaning of syropis is plain, but zoAcrexds is used 
in many senses. With this passage may be compared Pol. 1274536: 
tod 5é moAtiKod Kai Tod vopoberov macav cpapev TH wpaypateiav odcav 
mepit wéAw. troAvrucy is concerned with the good of the whole dds 
(EN 109411). As ethics were conceived as existing within the frame- 
work of-the city, the connexion between 74 and zoActixy was close. 
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Cf. Pol. 12881: maideta Kai €0y raita axedov Ta moLodvTa amovdaiov 
dvbpa Kal Ta movodvTa trodurixéy; R. 1356226: Hs mepl ra FON mpaypa- 
tetas, qv Sixaidv €or. mpocayopeve wodurixyv; Satyr. Vit. Eur. 39. 
iv. 5 (Arrighetti) : woAAad Kat rapa Tay KwpiKdy ToINTaY dpa .avoTnpas 
A€yerat Kai moAutiKas .. . Edperidns mpos dAxny Kai edyuxiay mapaxadret 
tods véouvs. There is a touch of irresponsibility about syropix7: cf. 
PyTOptKcv yap 76 ToLODTOV paAAov 7 TipavTos GAnOeav dvdpés (Galen, 
Protrept. 10). 

5007, of . .. dpxaiot: see note on 53°28. 

508. énropieds: the rhetorical characteristics of Euripides are ob- 
vious. In the set debates he seems at times more eager to make his 
characters say ra évdvra Kai ra dppdrrovra than to maintain their 
consistency. No doubt fourth-century tragedy developed further 
along the same lines; Theodectes was both dramatist and rhetori- 
cian. We need not go so far as to take zoAcrixaws as: equivalent to 
#Ouxas, but it implies a less exclusive interest in persuasiveness and 
point scoring: cf. R. 1417223: ya w&s amo Stavoias Aéyew worep ot viv, 
GAN’ ws amo mpoatpecews (for mpoaipects see below) and 1366210. But 
there is some overlap between them. G. quotes Dio Chrys. Or. 52 
(vol. li, p. 160 Dind.): 7 re rod Evpumidov aiveos .. . modttimwrTary Kal 

pyTopixwrdry obca. As an example of a play that was conspicuously 
modtucos EB, Suggests the Antig. Eur. Supp., like Thucydides, is 
both woArruds and pyropixds. For an extreme of rhetoric we might 
instance the agon of the Troades (914-1032). 
780s pev: answered by Sidvora S¢ 1. 11. 400s is introduced here in 
order to explain é:dvoca by contrast. According to our #@os we are 
movot Tues, and naturally prefer certain courses of action and make 
certain decisions zpoa:péoes. The notion of zpoaipeors makes clear 
the connexion between 700s and action, whereas ‘d:dvoa is revealed 
mainly in speech. A zpoaipeots is a considered decision made by a 
person of mature judgement after due deliberation. Such a choice 
cannot be made on the spur of the, moment (EE 122474), or by a 
child (ibid. 28), or ‘under the influence of violent passion, since 7. is 
peta Adyou Kal Stavoias (EN 1112715; cf. schol. Eur. Med. 899) ; Medea 
does not kill her children xara zpoaipeow. (A. could hardly have 
denied that the tempestuous disposition which gave rise to such 
violent passions was part of her #@os.) Hence we are told here 400s 
dnAo?-77v wpoaipeowy, and only those Adyo. which contain a mpoai peas 
can reveal #Oos (cf. EN 1417719: ov« éxovow of pabnpatixol 4On ott 
ovdé mpoaipeow), though ddvora can be shown without one. The 
connexion between zpoaipeots and 780s is a commonplace in A. 
(cf. EN 11114 ff., 1139231, R. 139514). One would not expect to 
find #@os in a Messenger’s speech; messengers decide nothing. But 
it is obvious that decisions require also the ability to foresee 
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consequences, and sometimes A. makes a place for d:dvora too, 
e.g. Met. 1065232: mpoatpeats od xwpis Siavotas, and Ph. 19618 and 22 
where the two words are synonymous: see Ross’s note. 

In the ‘drama of ideas’, Shaw or Pirandello, S:dvora assumes 
pre-eminence. Whether A. admitted the existence of such a type 
depends on the interpretation of 50712-14. 

50b9, [év ofs od« Eort SHAOv...]: either the mpoaipeors would be 
inexplicable but for the #0os in the speech, or ti mocnréov may be 
supplied: after 57Aov. But the clause is absent in Ar. and .can 
be dispensed with. 

There is another sense of 480s which Vahlen, Gesammelte, pp. 257 ff., 
would introduce here. A speaker’s persuasiveness depends partly 
on the personal confidence which he inspires; he may set out to con- 
vey an impression of a particular sort of personality according to the 
nature of his audience and his subject. In rhetorical writings this is 
the sense of #80s most commonly referred to, the character which 
the speaker projects. Dion. Hal. Lystas 8, says of Lysias that he 
never made a zpdcwzov dvnPomoinrov. A. discusses this in Bk. 2 of 
his R. This 480s could be independent of zpoaipears. 

The characters in a play are usually represented as expressing 
themselves sincerely, revealing themselves as they are. No doubt the 
playwright in representing them uses some of the same skills as the 
speech-writer putting across a personality which will make a favour- 
able impression. Occasionally he will go a stage further and re- 
present a wolf representing- himself in sheep’s clothing, as Creon 
in OC 728-60. A.’s tendency to identify the dramatist with his 
characters makes it difficult to give a precise meaning to 440s here. 
So long as we regard a dramatic character as an independently 
existing entity, this sense of #0os is largely irrelevant, but it becomes 
relevant when we think of the dramatist using his art to present 
characters. 

For 70:7 tpaywdia see 5671. 

50612. xa8éAou: such gerieralizations or yydpat would not express 
ultimate truths; they would be general statements such as are con- 
cocted with a view to the particular conclusions that the speaker 
wishes to justify. 

It is worth noting that there is little room for impassioned speech 
within these categories. In later tragedy the expression of emotion 
“was left increasingly to the musical parts. A speech like Medea’s 
(Med. to19-80), which A. probably did not admire (cf. 53528), con- 
tains by these standards little #00s and less d:dvoca, though it does 
end with a resounding yvwpn, the generalization sovep peyiorwy 
aiztos kaxadv Bporois 1080. To many moderns this rather spoils the 
effect. 
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50612-15. Fourth Part ré£ts. 
[tGv pév Adywv]: B.’s emendation rav év Adyw would mean ‘of the 
parts in the medium of words’: cf. 47322. 
50b13. défts can often be rendered ‘style’, but it covers the whole 
process of combining words into an intelligible sequence. Cf. 49°34, 
where the phrase tay t&v pétpwv advvOeow ‘covers only metrical 
language, but in the widest sense the process is the same. 
thy 51a tis Svopacias éppyveiav: ‘communication by means of 
words’; dvopacia = dvopata. From épunvevs, an interpreter of 
riddling or foreign language, ¢pyyvefa comes to mean communica- 
tion and also, like Aééis, style. See the entry s.v. in the Glossary to 
Rhys Roberts’s Demetrius of Phalerum wepi ‘Eppnveias. 
50b15, éxe: rhv adriy Suvapiv: ‘has the same effect’ and so ‘does the 
same thing’ (cf. 4749). Both in verse (¢yjérpwv) and in prose (Adywv), 
or in this context perhaps in speeches (in real life), A¢fcs is concerned 
with communication, with putting the best words in the best place, 
but not, of course, the same words in the same places in verse and in 
prose. The language of lyric poetry is probably covered by peédos, 
and neither é€uperpa nor Aééis are relevant to it. 


50b15-20. The two remaining Parts, pédAos and ous. 


50P16. 4Suoparwv: cf. 49°28. At EN 117029 the point of 78veja is that 
one does not need much of it. 

50b17. drexvorarov... fktora oiketov: the qualities required by the 
successful producer of visual effects are different from ‘those re- 
quired by a poet, and though the wardrobe-master is allowed to have 
a téxv7 (1. 20, below), his skill is mainly empirical. 

50b18. Suvapts: A. is emphatic (cf. 5354, 6212) that the ‘effect’ of 
tragedy does not depend on its being performed. Indeed it appears 
that at this date plays were written which were intended only for 
reading, dvayyworixot (R. 141312). The earliest ref. to the reading 
of stage plays is Aristoph. Ran. 52: Dionysus read the Andromeda to 
himself. 

Gy&vos Kai Uroxpirav: ‘(performance at) a public contest and 
actors’. Cf. 53227 oxnvdv «at dywvwv, which is a hendiadys ‘scenic 
contests’. dy. xae bw. so constructed should mean ‘actors’ contests’. 
There was in fact a prize for acting at Dionysia and Lenaea, but it 
would be pointless to mention it here. 

50620. oxevorotod: schol. to Aristoph. Eq. 230 tells us that none of the 
oxevo7otod dared to make a portrait mask of Cleon for Paphlagon to 
wear. Pollux 4. 115 suggests that masks and costumes were the main, 
if not the only, concern of the oxevozovds. 

A.’s preference for plot as opposed to character has won little 
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approval from most of the critics from the late nineteenth century 
onwards. To the generations which were profoundly influenced by 
Bradley’s Shakespearian Studies it was common doctrine that, as 
Granville Barker once put it, the purpose of drama was to portray 
character. Interest in the inner life of the individual, which had 
been developed by the great novelists of late Victorian times in 
England, France, and Russia, caused exaggerated attention to 
traits of personality which could be perceived in Shakespeare and © 
contributed to the spread of the belief that they must be contained, 
could one but find them, in all great drama. In fact few Greeks were 
interested in the analysis of states of consciousness and the study of 
psychological developments, and the scale of Greek drama allowed 
few opportunities for revealing the uniqueness of individuals. The 
character who appeared in a mask was naturally generalized spiri- 
tually in the same way as he was physically and as the style of 
masked acting must require. The difference becomes obvious if one 
compares the number and variety of the situations in which Hamlet, 
for instance, is presented with the restrictions and simplicity of the 
Greek stage, from which the background of ordinary life is almost 
totally excluded. It is impossible to.deny that A. was right in his 
priorities so far as concerns Greek tragedy, and it is surprising that 
there should have been critics in his own time, as the tone of the 
chapter implies there were, who thought character more important 
than plot. . 

More recent critics are less out of sympathy with A. ‘In drama 
characterization depends on function ; what a character is depends 
on what he has to do in the play. Dramatic function in its turn 
depends on the structure of the play; the character has certain 
things to do because the play has such and such a shape.’ : Northrop 
I'rye, Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton, 1957), p. 171. 


CHAPTERS 7-14 


Chapters 7-14, with the intrusive Ch. 12, deal with plot, its structure, 
and its emotional effects. They contain a large proportion of the meat 
of the P. Chs. 7-9 form the first part of this section, and in them the 
general nature of the plot is discussed. Ch. 7 deals with plot in the 
light of the previously agreed definitions, while Ch. 8 throws further 
light by showing what it is not and the misapprehensions which have 
caused plots to be badly constructed. In Ch. 9 it is shown that a well- 
constructed plot represents a more general truth than history can 
usually reveal. 
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CHAPTER 7. 50621-34. Unity. 


50621. Swpropévwv S€ rodrwv: this refers to the definitions given in Chs. 

1-5 and more particularly to the examination of the six parts in Ch. 6. 
Aéyuopev: a fresh start: cf. the beginning of the P., 4728. 

50622. riv odotaow. .. tov mpaypatwv: A.’s favourite expression for 
p000s, with ovvOeors as an alternative to ovcraos. The neutral 
word apdypara applied to the contents can fairly be translated 
‘incidents’ or ‘subject matter’; cf. 53°5: rév dxovovra ta modypata 
ywopeva kat dpitrew Kai edectv. They are already present as relevant 
parts of the mpaés but not yet built into the structure ; see on 51233. 

50623. neirat: ‘it is accepted’:between A. and his reader on the basis of 
the definitions in Ch. 6. 

50624. redeias kai SAns:-reAefas was added to zpatews in the definition 
of tragedy, apparently as being implicit in the notion of mpaés ; now 
6Ays, which means much the same as 7eAeéas, is added for emphasis. 
Nothing is absent which is necessary, nothing is present which is 
superfluous. ; 

50b25. 1 péyeOos: again repeated from the definition 49°25. 

pndév Exov péye8os: an entity so small that it has no meaningful 
dimensions; cf. Ph. 266410: dpepés elvar... Kat pndev exew péyeBos. 
The importance of parts in A.’s conception of a whole emerges in 
what follows. 

50627. pr é€ avayxns: no event can be completely isolated from all 
other events. But some events have no essential causal connexion 

- with what has gone before. Where the action of a play begins there 
should be a natural seam in the continuum. The opposite of eé 
avdyxns is as étuxev at 59724. 

50631. pécov: it is noteworthy that when the idea is repeated in con- 
nexion with epic at 59220 we find the plur. péoa (cf. Pl. Phaedr. 
264C). This is more exact, as there are usually a number of separable 
parts between beginning and end. . 

Dion. Hal. de Thuc. 10 is reminiscent of this passage, though there 
is no reason to suppose direct influence: atridvrac 5€ Kat rHv rdéw 
adrod Twes ws ov7” dpxty Tis ioropias ciAngéros, vy €xpiv, ovre réAos 
epnppncdros abrh. TO mpémov* ovK eAdxvorov Hépos elvae Aéyovres otKo- 
vopias dyabijs, ¢ dpxiy TE AaBeiv, Fs ovK av ay Tt WpoTeEpor, Kal nena TE pt- 
Aafeiv tHv mpaypateiay, & Sd&y pander é evoeiy. 
50b34. iSéats: probably ‘principles’, i.e. of right connexion (cf. 563), or 
equivalent to eiSos, the form that has been described with beginning, 
middle, and end. 
In this sentence A. formulates one of his most fruitful ideas, that 
there must be close internal cohesion binding the parts of a play 
together, if not logical necessity at least probability. We must not 
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find ourselves in doubt whether the consequences follow naturally. 
Plato makes the same demand in the more obvious context of a 
speech at Phaedr. 264 B. Dramas still undreamed of at the date of the 
P. on the whole bear out the validity of.A.’s principles, though there 
are: other’ unities than that of logic. But, as G. points out, A.’s 
principle does not apply without a good deal of modification to the 
beginning and the end. Here the test is that the audience should not | 
feel something lacking from the beginning or that the action is cut 
short at the end. To Greek dramatists it was of great practical 
importance that. their plots were mainly derived from stories al- 
ready familiar. For instance the action of the Ajax at its beginning 
results immediately from what.has been happening before. A modern 
audience, unless provided with a programme note, would be a good 
deal mystified. Moreover there is a whole class of plays from 
Aeschylus to Ibsen in which the distant past suddenly rears its ugly 
head. It may be outside the action, but it is.one of the conditions of 
the play. In fact the plot.is larger than the action, as is brought out 
by Séous—Avois in Ch. 18. Again, the end of the OT is anything but 
clear cut. Euripides solved the problem after a fashion with his 
prologue and deus ex machina, whatever his motives may have been 
for introducing them. It is noteworthy that the obvious end, the 
death of the hero as in Hipp. and OC, is exceptional in Greek tragedy, 
a fact which may be relevant to the ‘absence of the conception ‘hero’ 
from Greek criticism (see p. 140). 

‘Really, universally, relations stop nowhere, and the exquisite 
problem of the artist is eternally but to draw, by a geometry of his 
own, the circle within which they shall happily appear to do so.’ 
Henry James, Preface to Roderick Hudson. 


50634-51915. The right péyeOos and tts relation to 76 KaAdv. 


50634, éwel...: wore Sef. . . 5123 performs the function of the main 
clause. Cf. Bonitz 873331. 

76 xaAov: the idea that tragedy possesses formal beauty—that the 
attractiveness of style and of music are connected with beauty 
may perhaps be assumed—is here introduced without warning or 
explanation : cf. 59221. See note on 1. 36, below. 

{Gov: not a ‘picture’, though this is a meaning the word can bear, 
e.g. Herod. 3. 88 (cf. also Butcher, p. 188, n. 1), but a living being as 
opposed to the inorganic apé@yza. The comparison of a work of 
literature to a ¢@ov has been made by Plato Phaedr. 264 C, with re- 
ference to the discourse of Lysias (see on 50233) which had been read 
earlier in the dialogue; this had been shown to lack the organiza- 
tion of its parts in harmony and proportion to eachother and to the 
whole which is common to living beings and properly constructed 
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works of art. But the fattor of beauty is not specifically mentioned. 
The notion of organic unity implicit in odpa (cf. 5123) reappears in 
R. ad Alex. 1436229, 1438524, where owparoedys is a technical term 
for ‘structurally coherent’. Polybius i. 3..4 uses the word to de- 
scribe a history which combines events in separate areas forming 
a unity by reason of their interaction. It is likely that the idea was 
transmitted from A. through Peripatetic channels. 

50637. 16 yap KaAdév: «addr is A.’s word for describing something good 
to look at, but it suggests equally approval on other grounds; he has 
no term to denote aesthetic satisfaction, though there are a few 
passages where the context suggests such a meaning, e.g. 54°11, or 
Pol. 13381, where it is asserted that the young are taught to draw not 
for any practical end but in order that they may become perceptive 
of corporeal beauty, @ewpyrixdv rot wepi ra owpata KdAAovs. But it is. 
not clear that A. ever completely separates aesthetic satisfaction — 
from the perception of functionally harmonious development in 
which the realization of the form consists. rod Kadod péyrora etdy 
tafis kal oupperpta Kai 7d wpiopevor, Met. 1078436, refers to the proper 

. relation of parts to whole, proper for a particular purpose. Even if 
an object is superficially repulsive it may yet be «addy to the 
philosopher who understands that the relation of its parts is deter- 
mined pz) tuxdvtws GAd’ Evexd twos (HA 645223). Again, émel 7d ye 
KaAdv ev 7AjOe Kai peyeber etwOe yiveoBa: (Pol. 1326733) refers to the size 
‘of population which allows the most efficient functioning of a com- 
munity. Accordingly, although beauty is mentioned as a quality of 
a good play or poem, we need not regard the achievement of beauty 
as a separate end of the poet; both in a picture and in a play 76 
xaAov includes intelligibility. It is a necessary result of constructing 
a plot which will arouse pity and terror that it constitutes a pleasing 
whole. If the parts were not ovpperpo: and in the proper relation to 
each other as explained at 5027 ff. (cf. Pol. 1284>8), that is to say. 
every part except the first must be a necessary or likely consequence 
of the part that precedes it, the zéAos or €vexd tivos of the poet’s 
activity would not be achieved. For a different view see Else, 
ASCP 49 (1938), 179-204. 
év peyeOer kai rage: clearly there is variety of unity and different 
degrees of it; a rhinoceros has a compacter unity than a giraffe. 

50638. éyyus rod dvatabyjrou xpdovou: at first sight Tkatsch’s xpovw, 
adopted by G., is attractive. As an object becomes progressively 
smaller it is harder to see, and if the diminution is continued in- 
definitely, ypovw ‘in course of time’ it will be invisible. However, not 
only is word-order against it, but there is no doubt that A. believed 
that there is a connexion between the size of an object and the time 
taken to look at it (Ph. 22215). Once an object is too small for its 
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parts to be distinguishable, so that their relations cannot be seen, it 
cannot be beautiful. 

50639. od yap Gua: similarly, if an object is too large to be within the 
field of vision from a single view-point, it is impossible to appreciate 
its proportions. 

5191. % Gewpia: for the viewing of works of art A. always uses Oewpeiv 
and its derivatives; of words derived from #edo8a: only Gears and 
Oéarpov. 

76 €v: the idea of unity has eek present throughout this chapter, 
but this is the first mention of ‘oneness’; cf. Gorgias, Helen 5: adda 
pi of ypadeis, Stay ex ToAAdy owpdtwr Kal Xpwudtwy év adpua Kal 
oxjpa TeAciws drepydowvrat, Tepe ovat THY ope, 

5183. cwpdrtwv: i.e. dyvxwv owpudrwv Corresponding to dav mpé@ypa 
at 50°34 

Bind. cin edotvorrrov: this is the opposite of the situation described in 
50539: ov yap dpa 7 Oewpia yiverar. The word is used at 59*33 with 
reference to the plot of the Jizad, and at R. 1409°1 of the prose period 

which because of its form is more intelligible than a long sentence in 
the Ad£is’ etpopevy the ‘Tunning- on style’, and also supmimenrey 
‘easily retained in the memory’: see below. 

5145, BijKos in plots corresponds to péye8os in objects; cf. 4912-16. 

’ edpvnpoveurov: a plot shouldbe such that it can be retained in the 

_ mind asa whole. Cf. the complaint of the Spartans after listening to 
a long speech from the Samian envoys, Herod. 3. 46: 7a pev mpara 
AexOevra émtAcAnBevat, ta 5é vorepa ov aurévat, 

In practice the limits of the duration of drama are fixed by external 
arrangements depending on custom and on the convenience of the. 
various parties concerned. It may not be the same as the duration 

- which would.be fixed if nothing were to be considered but the drama 
itself; this would be a matter of réxvn. B. suggests that aic@now 
refers to the power of an audience to watch without loss of concentra- 
tion. The ideal play might be too long, or not long enough, for the 
normal audience. 

5129, téomep word... .: that plays were ever timed by the water-clock 
like speeches in the courts is inconceivable. 

51810. 6 peifwv: the Greeks associated bigness very closely with 
beauty; cf. EN 11237: 7d xdAos ev peydAw odpart, of puxpot 8° 
doreiot kai ovpperpot, Kadot 5’ ob. In particular they admired women 
large, perhaps as suggesting goddesses, like Phye in Herod. 1. 60. 4; 
cf. also R. 136176, though there seems to have been a tradition that 
Andromache was too big (Ovid, AA 2. 645). 

ovvbnAos: that the ovv- is emphatic and repeats the notion of 
evodvonros is shown by auvopdabat at 59°19. The word to be under- 
stood with peilwv and advdyAos is pos. 
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51912. xara 1d eixds # 1O dvayKaiov: in this much-used phrase xara 
70 eixés is hardly to be distinguished from ws émi 70 moAU at 5030. 
514913. édpe€ijs: ‘in natural sequence’, sometimes, though not here, with 

stress on continuity. Cf. R. 141616. 

els edruxfav . .. peraBdAAetv: the first appearance of another basic 
idea of the P. The content of the zpa@gis of a tragedy is a change 
from good to bad, or from bad to good, fortune. The character who 
experiences this change is today commonly called the ‘hero’, but A. 
lacks such a term. However, it appears from the discussion in Ch. 13 
that he has in mind one dominating character on whose fortunes the 
play mainly turns, though in Ch. 14 we have rather a conflict between 
equally important parties (see 52534-5345 n.). The transition from 
one state to its opposite requires a number of stages, some plots 
requiring more, others fewer, but the crucial point is that these 
stages (often corresponding to epezsodia) must be sufficient, and not 
more than sufficient, to make the transition comprehensible. The 

-words used to express this transition are peraBdANewv, peraBodr, 
peraBaive, perdBaors, peraminrew all of which, except peraBaivew 
and perazinrew, are used elsewhere in the P. for other sorts of change. 

' qepiméreta, aS we Shall see, is a particular type of perdBaors. It ap- 
pears from 55°28 that the dpx% ris peraBdoews can be quite late in 
a play. Although A. states elsewhere that the change from good to 
bad fortune is superior in realizing the specific effects of tragedy, 
there is no suggestion that it is the necessary end to a tragedy, as 
modern usage requires. A tragedy was the sort of play performed at 
the tragic festivals. It dealt with life at more or less heroic level, 
but there was no suggestion that it need end in catastrophe. pera- 
Badrec as at 53213 = peraPoAnv yevéoOar. 

The statements in this chapter about the pijxos/péyeBos of tragedy 
do: not seem to have any reference to the comparison of tragedy to 
epic in respect of pijxos in Ch. 5. 4912-16. That the action tends to 
extend over less than a day puts little practical Jimitation on its 
length. Nor does A. show whether he thinks the limits imposed by 
conditions of performance conflict with what is desirable. 


CHAPTER 8 


This follows closely on Ch. 7 and reveals certain common misconcep- 
tions about the nature of unity. All the references are to epic; this is 
justified by the section at the end of Ch. 5 stressing the: similarity of 
epic and tragedy. 


\ 


51817, wepi éva: there is no unity of hero. 
oupBaive: repeated from |. 13, above. The word suggests events 
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happening to a man, 746, which may be the reason for the separate 
mention of zpa@écs in the next sentence. 

51818. mpages: not complex apdfeas. Cf. what is said about para- 
digmatic history at ‘R. 1360736, quoted on 5152. 

51919. é€ ov: of these many things which can happen to a man some, 
to put it mildly, do not combine to form part of any unified whole: 
cf. Horace, AP 23: simplex et unum. 

Probably those who suffer from this illusion, that singleness of 
hero gives unity, are not critics who have enunciated a theory but 
poets who reveal their assumptions in their choice of subject. No 
Greek play could cover the whole life of a hero, and the example is 
taken from epic as affording the best example of a failure in unity. 
Eur.’s Hecuba is an example of a play with two episodes connected 
mainly by the fact that they affect one person. Here the failure in 
unity is not total. 

51420. ‘HpaxAnida: epics on Heracles were composed by Peisander 
c. 600 B.C. and by Panyasis (?uncle of Flerodotus) who perished in 
the stasis at Halicarnassus c. 460. 

Oxon ida: little is known of early epics on Theseus except that they 
existed ; see Epic. Gr. Frag., ed. Kinkel, p. 217. 

Epics on either of these heroes would be likely conspicuously to 
lack cohesion, since three separate cycles of legend were connected 
with Heracles, and Attic patriotism tended to assimilate to Theseus 
myths which belonged elsewhere. 

51422. pi0ov: since such a plot must contain the imitation of many 
actions it will be unintegrated. 

51923. ra GAAa Stadéeper: cf. 5912-16. The convention of the picar- 
esque novel allows a sequence of episodes with no connexion other 
than that they are centred on the same person. 

51824. Hrot 81a téxvyv FH Sta pdow: A. holds Homer in such admira- 
tion that he will not deny him réyvy, though it is unlikely that anyone 
before himself had discovered the scientific basis of poetic practice ; 
cf. 54210 for the empirical processes of tragic poets. He is less cer- 
tain of the absence of réxv7-from.the visual arts (4719). 

*OSdcceav: there may, as E. suggests, be a point in the omission of 
the article here, though the omission is not unique (cf. 5421). Homer, 
confronted with the problem of composing an epic on Odysseus (cf. 

_ ‘HpakaAnisa Ononida, above) avoided the obvious mistake and ‘com- 
posed’, ouvéorncev, emphasizing structure, ryv "Odvccerar, |. 29, 
below. 

51926. mAnyivat pév év 1 Mapvacod: it is odd that the wounding of 
Odysseus on Parnassus, when as. a boy he visited Autolycus, is 
described at length at Od. 19. 392-466 in connexion with the scar by 

' which Eurycleia recognizes him. Like the second episode mentioned— 
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Odysseus’ attempt by feigning madness to evade his obligation of 
following Agamemnon to Troy (told in the Cypria, see Soph. Frag., 
Pearson 2. 115)—it has no logical relevance to the structure of events 
in the poem. The most probable-explanation is, not that A. forgot 
that the wounding was told in the Odyssey, still less that he had a text 
which omitted the incident—the scar is mentioned independently at 
54>27—-but that he did not consider it part of the structure as de- 
fined in Ch. 17, rather a mere episode. Moreover, what A. says is not 
.that these incidents are irrelevant to the Odyssey, but that they 
have no relation to each other, except that both concerned the 
same man. An ordinary epic poet with Odysseus for his subject 
would have brought both of them into his poem. None the less 
there is undeniable clumsiness here, and if the Odyssey were. lost 
no one would guess that the wounding on Parnassus was there 
related. ; 

51827. odS€év: must be adverbial with dvayxatov fv. B.’s oddé would be 
easier. 

51929, dpoiws Sé kai ri “WAcada: the unity of the Jliad is extolled at 

"59°30 ff. 

51830. év rats GAAats pipntiats: this appears to claim that’ the 
principle of unity is valid in all the arts, not only in other categories 
of poetry, though for A. music and dancing were both subordinate to 
poetry, and architecture was not a mimetic art at all. This leaves us 
with the assertion that the representational arts, painting and 
sculpture, must show unity. The problem must have arisen most 
obviously over the representation of groups, as in pedimental 
sculptures and in friezes, though paintings too sometimes contained 
large numbers of figures. No attempt to work out common principles, 
like that of Lessing in the Laocoon, has survived from the ancient 
world. Both Plato and A. assume that poetry and painting are 
strictly comparable, and this is the nearest thing we have to a plain 
statement of the fact; see also the passage of Gorgias cited with 
reference to 5171. 

51832. xai tadrns SAns: an action could be one and yet not be com- 
plete. ‘Wholeness guarantees that no part is missing which should 
be there; unity, that nothing is there which belongs somewhere 
else’, E. A’s remarks on the chorus (56225-32) follow from this. 

51833. mpayparov: here used collectively for the wpaés as a whole ; but 
a single wp@ypa cannot be equated with a pépos. 

51834. d:adhépeoGar: ‘is dislocated’, probably a medical term. At Probl. 
917°8 it is said that stories about a single episode zepi év ovveornxudy 
give greater pleasure because they are more easily intelligible, 76 ev 
oty év wpiorat ta Sé woAAa Tob azeipou peréexet. 
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CHAPTER 9° 


This is a chapter of the greatest importance; here the conclusion is 
reached as to the nature of the poet’s activity. 


51836-51632. T, he universality of poetry. . 


51836. é« rdv eipnpévev: it follows from Chs..7 and 8, especially from 
51712, that yevopera ‘particular events’ are not the poet’s proper 
theme because they do not normally unite to form the sort of organic 
whole defined in Ch. 7, and because many events even in the life of 
a central figure have no necessary connexion with the rest. They 
must form part of a mpa€.s ‘as defined in Ch. 6. It is allowed at the 
end of this section 5129-32 that yevdpeva may, exceptionally, form 
part of such a mpatis. 

51837. ola Gv yévorro: ‘the sort of thing that might be expected to 
happen’, more fully expressed at 5158-10, below. Renderings like 
‘might happen’ or ‘can happen’ are misleading because they suggest 
something unusual: cf. fr. 137 = schol. Il. 2. 73: awountixov 70 
prpetodat Ta eiwOdra yiveoOa. 

51938. «ai: explanatory; events are a natural or necessary conse- 

- quence of previous events, including human decisions, but their 
complexity and obscurity is such that this is often concealed. 

Suvard: sc. yevéoBas. 

Kata 176 eikéds: by no means all duvard are of this kind: see 61°15. 

51b1. ioropiucds: here relates to history, not to the older sense of the 

word ‘inquiry’, as in wept rdv Cobwv foroptas (Gen. An. 716531) and our 
‘natural history’. 

tuperpa... Gperpa: the idea that metre is a superficial addition 
has already. appeared at 47518; Empedocles, though he wrote in 
verse, remained essentially a physiologist. The subject of Herodotus 
was yevopueva, not wpdées, with which alone mimetic art is con- ° 

_ cerned. 

~ 51b2. Herodotus is mentioned several times by A. and it must be 
his History that is referred to at 5924-29; his opening sentence ‘is 

. actually quoted at R. 1409227, though with Q@ovpiov in place of 

_ Adixapvnocdos. Thucydides, strangely, is never mentioned by name, 
though it is generally agreed that Ath. Pol. 33. 2 refers to Thuc. 8. 
97. 2. A. has extraordinarily little to say about history in general. At 
R. 1360736 af wept tas mpafecs ioropia: are said to be useful apos ras 
moAutiKas aupBovads (apagecs must be used here in the limited sense of 
‘individual acts’: cf. 51218). 

51b4, Sadépa: the plur. would be more natural after Siagépovary i in 
1. 2, above. 

51b5, drA0c0dwrepov: see note to |. 8, below. 
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516. oroudaidrepov: A. took a low view of history, as emerges clearly 
from the fuller statement at 59%22-29 : see M. I. Finley i in History and | 
Theory, 4 (1965), 281 ff. It contains a mere congeries of events, either 
those of a short period, which will belong to numerous different 
apages, or those of a longer period, which again will tend to no one 
rédos. As A. nowhere censures the historian he must have thought 
that the complexity of events combined with deficiency of informa- 
tion made it impossible to disentangle the underlying relationships. 
There is no reason to object to the introduction here of a non- 

" mimetic art, if art it should be called. The point is that history, not 
being concerned with zpa€ers, is not intelligible in the same way.as 
the pi8os of a play. 

Herod. 3. 39 and 4. 145 are examples of purely temporal linkage 
between events. 

amovdaios applied to things means what 6 omovédaios would do or 
approve. A omovdaiov diaddnjsa is the work of a a. oxureds (ef 57) Ear 
aper? oxuruct) EE 1219221. Close to the sense here is Isocr. 15. 
267: Ta petlw Kal orovdardrepa TAY pabnudrev. 

Note that the subject of this chapter is not tragedy alone. Gonkedy: 
though less ozovédaia than tragedy, is still superior to History: 
Cf. EN 117743. 

51b7, pGAdov ta KadAou: cf. 50°12: KafdAou 7 dzopaivorrat, ‘state a 
general truth’. For the relation of xaféAov here to Ch. 17 see 5552 n. 

51b8, tony S¢ ...: this sentence with its explanation of xa@éAov sup- 
plies a large part of the evidence for A.’s meaning when he claims 
that poetry is philosophical. + zoiw ra wota shows that we have to 
deal with both characters and events: cf. 5433-36 where. character Is 
the starting-point. To take characters first, it is clear that, in con-. 
trast to Alcibiades, they are to be generalized. Possibly Alcibiades is 
chosen here, rather than the habitual Coriscus or Callias, because he . 
was so strikingly individual ; as he was unlike most men in most re- 
spects his experiences, if he were represented in a play, would be 
unlike those of most men, and so lacking in significance. Also his — 
life was treated by historians. The requirement in Ch. 15 that charac- 
ters shall be dpotos is based on the same idea ; they must be like us to 
the extent that we feel that their experiences have meaning for us. 
It is less easy to determine in what way characters are universalized, 
apart from the removal of individual eccentricities. Obviously 
a number of different sorts of character are involved, all of them to 
some extent ‘typical’ human beings. Cf. the characteristics of dif- 

- ferent-ages described at R. 2. 12-14. But it is a question whether vo 
xadAov is achieved simply by the absence of peculiarity, as in a 
composite photograph, or whether the poet reveals qualities not 
generally recognized which none the less show essential: realities of 
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man ; there may be a hint of the latter idea in 54>10-14. Incidentally 
it is not nowadays high praise to say of a dramatist’s characters that 
. they are good types. It has not always been so: ‘His persons act and 
speak by the influence of those general passions and principles by 
which all minds are agitated. . .. In the writings of other poets a 
character is too often an individual, in those of Shakespeare it is 
commonly a species.’ So Johnson in the Preface'to his Shakespeare. 
See also 54236 n. The title Death of a Salesman suggests an individual 
who is typical of his species. 

It is the statement that the things which happen are universals that 
arouses the attention of a modern reader. Surely the things which 
happen in tragedy raise all the great questions about pain and 
suffering and justice and the nature of the world in which the tragic 
event is allowed to happen. Are we victims of powers like wanton 
boys? Do just gods make of our pleasant vices instruments to plague 
us? Does any divinity shape our ends or send: upon us a xdpes Biacos in. 
loving chastisement? It is remarkable that a work on tragedy 
should pass by such problems in silence—except for an aside to the 
effect that the. misfortunes of a good man, if shown on the stage, 
would be too painful to contemplate. But A. of course knows no 
“powers that can be thus questioned; god is inside the process, 
eternally actualizing potentiality. Events happen in the way they 
must in the light of what has happened before and of human de- 
cisions superimposed on the logic of events. When the universal 
regularities are revealed, events are intelligible : réyrov 76 KaOoAov ore 
SyAoz Ti aitiav (An. Post. 8875), ‘the universal is precious because it 
reveals the cause’. 

Accordingly E. 306, 7 seems to go too far in asserting that ‘the 
poetic universal has nothing to do with what happens to man but 
only with how he reacts to it’. Things happen as they must and the 
consequences of the past press hard. The victim finds himself in the 
fell clutch of circumstance not only because of his own decisions, but 
because of the way in which the law of the universe requires one 
thing to follow on another. What is true is that the question why 
god allows iniquities is not answered, or even asked, by tragedy as A. 
understands it. Accordingly many may think his claim that tragedy 
is philosophic does not amount to much. None the less, he does find 
a serious achievement with which to credit the poet, a thing not 
easily to be managed within the framework of ideas commonly 
accepted among the Greeks. Whether or not in conscious contradic- 
tion Polybius (2. 56. 11) puts forward the view that the rédos of 
tragedy is the opposite of that of history, to produce é«Angis and 
uxaywyia through dxdry, while history benefits the ¢rAopabodvres by 
showing them the truth. 
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51610. dvopara émrGepevy : names belong to individuals, not to classes, 
hence B. translates ‘though it affixes proper names to characters’. 
It is more likely that the connexion is given by the emphasis on éem- 
in émriepévy; tragedy aims at achieving this generalized statement, 
but afterwards, when the structure of plot is complete, it gives 
individual names. This is in accord with the procedure recommended 
in Ch. 17: the poet first constructs his plot, then adds the names, 
Orestes and Iphigeneia. The contrast here is between ra xa0dAov 
and ra yevopeva; below it is between 7a zemounpéva and 7a yevopeva. 

5111. npagev . . . €adev: why not the same pair of words as in 1. 9? 
Probably Aéyeww is used above because it is appropriate to characters 
in plays, while zpdrrew covers maaxew because every md8os. can be 
regarded as the consequence of some mpaés; in the second sentence 
the redundant ézaev is added for the sake of balance, DOr _- 
because few of Alcibiades’ words were recorded. 

51b12. #5: it has become obvious ‘in course of time’: cf. EN. Ii 54°9, 
so B, ‘Logical’ 7q (LSJ s.v. 4, cf: ev8ds 52714), ‘without more ado’, is : 
less natural. 

The point of the comparison is not the obvious one, that comic 
poets, unlike tragic poets, construct their own plots, since ovor7- 
gavtes ... etxdTwv would be just as appropriate for tragic poets, but 
that after constructing their plots comic poets apply to their charac- 
ters any chance names, while tragic poets use existing names, i.e. 
names of characters known from legend. It is paradoxical that tragic 
poets should be like iambic poets in using names of real persons, 
a practice which belongs to a primitive stage of development. To 
this extent comedy should be more universal than tragedy. The 
reason, amor 8, is given at 1. 16, below. 

51613. pi@ov: the comic plot is so described though usually uncon- 
nected with myth. . 

o8rw: ‘then only’ when they have achieved the action ‘described 
in the part., a common idiom in A. (cf. EN 11454). G. disregarding 
this made ovrw refer back to od croydter ... in |. 9, meaning that 
comic poets name their characters in a significant way which con- 
tinues the generalizing power of poetry, much the same force as is 
obtained by reading ov ruvydvra (see below). zuxdv7a then has to 
mean something like ‘suitable’, which is unexampled. 

brroréactv: B. renders ‘give it a basis of proper names’ both here 
and at 55°12. #0o0s umoreO# (54227) means ‘is supplied’ or ‘suggested’. 

The reading ov or odaw ra tvxdvra, which is said to be supported 
by the Arabic though rejected by Tkatsch, was suggested by Butcher, 
and accepted by Grube. This would refer to the practice of choosing 
names to indicate the type to which a character belongs, who would 

_thus be more generalized. This has been usual in many kinds of 
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comedy, e.g. Euelpides, Pyrgopolinices, Volpone, and has been 
continued with subtler suggestiveness by novelists. But od 7a 
ruxdvra gives a feebler antithesis than rvxdvra to yevouevwv, and 
significant names do not seem to have been a conspicuous feature in 
the comedy of A.’s time. 

51b15. trav yevopévov dvopatwv: taken by itself this phrase need mean 
no more than that the names occurred in well-known stories, without 
prejudice to the historical reality of the characters. But in view of 
the statement in the next sentence that things which have actually 
happened are obviously possible, and so credible, it is better to take 
yevopévwy in the sense of belonging to real people, thus maintaining 
the same sense for yevoyévwy as for yevopeva at 51236 and 51>29. H. C. 
Baldry, in an article in CQ.N.S. 4 (1954), 151-7, argued that dvopara 
was to be supplied with yevopeva 51517, thus evading the contradic- 
tion between this passage, which implies that the subjects.of tragedy . 
were normally historical, and 51>29-32, where it appears that his- 
torical themes were exceptional. But the dvépara yevopeva will not 
be very persuasive unless the actions, attributed to them are con- 
sistent with tradition. The licence allowed for modifying existing 
stories at 5322-26 is in any case restricted. The easiest solution is to - 
suppose that A., like Thucydides, believed that Greek myth, or 
much of it, was basically historical, or at least that names like | 
Heracles or Achilles belonged to the class of yevdmevor, real people, 
but that he distinguished between legends such as those of Troy or 
Thebes, and history of recent events like the Persian Wars. 

The passage has been much discussed in connexion with the sup- 
posed Peripatetic theory of tragic history: see K. von Fritz in 
;Entretiens Fondation Hardt, 4 (1956), 83 ff., F. W. Walbank in 
“Historia, g (1960), 217 ff. C. O. Brink, Proc. Cainb. Phil. Soc. (1960), 14 ff. - 

51616. m@avov: K. von Fritz, in ‘Entstehung u. Inhalt des 9 Kap. von 
A.’s Poet.’, Antike und Moderne Trag. (Berlin, 1962), pp. 430-57, 
suggests that the need for 76 a@avdy is restricted to improbable 
legends full of dAoya, like that of Oedipus, while invented plots can 
be prima facie more plausible, and so dispense with the support 
from yevopueva. But the wording of the passage implies that A. has in 
mind the general practice of tragic poets. Anyway, plots which were 
entirely or. largely invented seem to have been too uncommon to— 
merit so much attention (cf. 5124). 

51617. odmw: i.e. while they still have not happened. 

51620. Yrupipov: ‘well-known’ as legendary characters and so equiva- 
lent to yevopévwr. 

va Sé GAAa: tragedy at all periods contained Messengers and Ser- 
vants who were invented, but they had ‘no évdpara, and hardly 
count as characters. A. refers rather to such figures as the Autourgos 
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in Eur. El., who is of sufficient weight to be included in the final 
settlement announced by the Dioskouroi 1286, 7. Thoas, Theonoe, 
and Theoclymenus hardly existed before Euripides brought them 
into his plays, and even Xuthus, who was a genealogical lynchpin, 
was probably devoid of characteristics until Euripides assigned 
him some. 

werrompéva: cf. Hor. AP 119: aut famam sequere aut sibi convenien- 
tia finge. (fingere = moveiv). 

51b21. Av@ei: the nom. is probably AvOevs rather than AvOos. But for 
this sentence it would not be known that Agathon, a younger con- 

. temporary of Euripides, or anyone else had written a play with 
a wholly invented plot. It was suggested by C. Corbato, Dionzso, 11 
(1948), 163-72, that the story is to be found in Alexander Aetolus (fr. 3 
Powell) and Parthenius, Erot. Path.,.14; but the evidence is far from 
conclusive. - 

51b23. eddppaive:: pleasure is assumed to be the end of drama: see 
53°11 n. 

51b26. ddjiyots yvwpipa: this statement can hardly be taken at its face 
value. In view of the familiarity with poetry which resulted from 
‘ordinary Greek education, and the familiarity with tragedy which 
‘must have been general if the Theatre of Dionysus was normally full 
at the Dionysia and Lenaea, it is incredible that the great stories 
should not still have been well known. It may be that knowledge of 
the myths was imore restricted than it had been formerly, but the 
famous fragment of the Pozests of Antiphanes (191), in which the 
tasks of tragic and comic poets are compared, turns on the point 
that tragic plots were generally known to the audience. The Pozeszs 
was not so much earlier than the P. that the situation could have 
changed completely in the meantime. A. himself says that everyone 

‘ knows the deeds of Achilles (R. 141627). 

’ 51b27. SHAov otv...: a reaffirmation, based on new reasons, of the 
primacy of the plot asserted in Ch. 6. é« rovrwyv refers to the argu- 
ment of the chapter as a whole. The poet might appear to be more 

_completely a maker of plots if they were his own invention, 7a 
mpdypata meroinrat, but A. does not distinguish specifically between 
inventing a plot and organizing the dramatic structure of a given 
story. It is only incidentally that he encourages the poet to depart 
from traditional subject-matter, and it is clear from zepi ods ai 
tpaywodiat etaty (5124) that few poets did so. Agathon’s Antheus was 
obviously exceptional. That the poet was a montis pézpwv not 
»téwv was the usual assumption, as is shown by the conventional 
nomenclature which A. rejected in Ch. 1. 

51b29. yevopeva roveiv: ‘to take historical events as his subject! . The 
meaning of yevdpeva here is the same as in the first line of the chapter, 
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51236, whereas yevdpeva at 51517 includes the events of legend: see on 
51°15. Walbank, loc. cit., takes yevdweva as mythical events, to 
which A. allows historical status, as opposed to invented plots. But 
Kav dpa implies that the possibility is mentioned as an afterthought, 
as being something of infrequent occurrence; cf. Denniston, Gk. 
Part., p. 37, A. Pol. 131510. This gives a natural reference to od ra 
yevopeva Adyew.i in 51736. 

There is some evidence for a revival of historical drama in A.’s 
time, and he is probably thinking of this rather than of the historical 
plays of Phrynichus and Aeschylus. 

While mpdypara memotnra (1. 22) means the subject-matter is 
invented by the poet,. yevoueva woretv refers to the use of historical 
matter by the poet for his plots, an ambiguity in the use of zoveiv 
which illustrates the immense importance which A. attaches to the 
organization of story into plot. If we ask what sort of yevoueva are 
proper material for drama, the answer must lie in the nature of 
a mpaéts. In a narrative of events, especially if they are divided 
according to years, many will lack the completeness and wholeness 
which is the mark of a true action, sometimes because the full story 
is not recorded, sometimes because it is difficult to isolate it from con- 
tingent events. But when the yevdyeva are suitable the poet will see 
them as a single zpaéts, ‘a brief, shapely series of related deeds such as 
sometimes emerges from the chaos of events in daily life or historical 
record’ (Una Leigh-Fermor, The Frontiers of Drama (London, 1954), 

_p. 2). Then by manipulating his material in the same way as he 
would organize purely mythical data, he will form them into a pé8os 
with beginning, ee and end, and due logical cohesion. 

51b31. ola Gv eixds . . .: we return to the idea from which the chapter 
started, 51°37, 38; its influence may account for the presence of ae 
unmeaning [kal Svvara yevéoGa] which is missing in Ar. 

51633-52811. This isolated paragraph forms a kind of transition 
between Chs, 9 and to. So far as 521 the idea of logical connexion is 
still foremost, with respect to its deficiency in the episodic plot. 
With ézet 5é od (521) are introduced the specific emotions of tragedy 
mentioned préviously only in the definition 49°27, and these are 
central through the chapters which follow, though the idea of 
causation remains vital. It is doubtful if the paragraph was originally 
intended for this position. 

51633. amwddv pubwv: dzAdv is a technical term which, ideally, should 
be explained before it is used. The explanation is delayed till 52°12, 
where plots are divided into ‘simple’ and ‘complex’. At 53°13 the 
same word dzAods is used without explanation in a wholly different 
sense, ‘single’ as opposed to ‘double’; the Odyssey is ‘double’ because 
it ends happily for the virtuous, unhappily for the wicked. 
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érarcoBiwSers: cf. 49228. An ‘episodic’ play, as A. here explains, is 
either one in which the causal connexion between epetsodia, as they 
are defined in Ch. 12, is weak or lacking (as he says at 5221, it makes 
a great difference whether things happen da rdSe or pera rdd¢€), or 
one which is full of detached incidents : cf. 59235. In the PV there 
is no causal connexion between the episodes of Oceanus and of Io, 
which could well occur in reverse order, in the Medea between the 
Aegeus episode and what goes before. The Troades can be regarded 
as an episodic play, though the effect of unity does not depend so 
exclusively on logical coherence as A. affirms. The Phoenissae, 
described in the Argument as zapazAnpwparixdv, would be an example 
of the-second type. No doubt ‘simple’ plays are particularly liable 
to this weakness, but it does not seem that only ‘simple’ plays can 
have detachable episodes. For the meaning of ézresadd:ov see 55°1 n. 

The.train of. thought is here resumed from the end of Ch. 8. 
51533 refers to the principle laid down at 51234, that each part must 
belong in its place. 

51637, dywviopatra ...: it was no doubt self-evident to A.’s contem- 
poraries how the actors (or the judges, if we accept from some late | 
MSS. the emendation xpirds, printed by G.) influenced the dramatists, 
but in the absence of the plays we can only guess at the meaning. 
dtaorpégew ro efefjs must mean that the dramatist interrupts or 
distorts the natural sequence of events (cf. 51213), thus making his 
work episodic (rovadrar 51535); similarly zapa trav dvvazuv mapareiv- 
ovres (cf. 5552) suggests extending the play to include matter which 
would be better omitted. There is most doubt about dywvricpara; it 
could mean ‘writing in a competitive spirit’ and thus sacrificing the 
artistic conscience for the sake of success. This would better suit the 
reading xpurds, if it can be supposed that the judges would prefer this 
sort of play. They were said in a famous passage, Pl. Laws 659 A, to 
defer to the taste of the audience. As poets are the subject, it is 
difficult to see a reference to the contest for the prize for acting. R. 
takes dywviopara to mean ‘epideictic speeches’. This would give satis- 
factory sense, but there is no example of this use of the word, though 
it is not far from the dywduopa és 76 mapaxpyya of Thuc. 1. 22. 4. 
B. finds the point of the passage in the contrast between a play 
for reading and one marred by the compromises necessary in order 
to put it on the stage (5:a rovs broxpirds = d:a tH UadKpiow). He 
quotes the schol. to Eur. Phoen. 88 (after the 88 lines of Jocasta’s 
prologue): % rod Spdparos didBeots dywwiotiuwrépa yiverau Ta yap THS 
*Toxdorns mapeAopeva eiow Kai évexa tod Oedrpov éxrérarat, though 
this is not relevant only to his interpretation. A. says (R. 1403°33) 
that in his day the actors were more important than the poets. Still 
more to the point is 14138: gore 5é Adis... dywnoruy S€ 7 
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Uroxpiticwrdry. Tavrns dé Svo ci dy" 7 ev yap Ou 7 Sé maOnrecy. dco 
Kai of Umoxpitai Ta ToLatTa Tay Spaydrwv SidKovat, Kal of mountal Tovs 
tovovrouvs. The most likely meaning is that poets were forced to 
insert speeches and debates of the kind that gave scope to the actors 
but spoilt the structure of the plays. G. cites the inclusion of a love 
interest in Voltaire’s Oedipus to satisfy the demands of the actors.’ 

5282. xai poBepav cai éAcetvGv: this marks the beginning of a new 
theme, but still with reference to causality. Pity and fear were part 
of the definition of tragedy, but since the end of Ch. 6 attention has 
been directed to the problem of structure. The tragic emotions now 
replace dramatic. structure as the central theme and form a large 
part of the subject of the next five chapters. 

5283, tadra S€ yiverat kai padtora Stav yévnrat mapa thv Sdfav 
GAAnAa: as E. says, one of the key phrases in the P. That events 
should be shown as happening &’ dAAnAa is a main requirement of 
coherent structure; that they should also be ‘unexpected’ is a re- 
finement which involves the change from simple to complex form, as 
will be shown in the two following chapters. For the question whose 
Sofa, see 52>7 n. 

The 5€ is apodotic, unless we take wove . . . 52210 as the apodosis 
separated by a parenthesis. 

5284, ro @aupaorév: perhaps ‘exciting’ is the nearest equivalent. 
People improve their stories in the telling because 76 S€ Qavpacrev 
450 (60717). Tales of narrow escapes give pleasure because they are 
Bavpaord (R. 1371°11). . €xaAnxrexds is used in much the same sense 
at 5424, but according to Top. 12614 it is a stronger word. 

5245, olitws: i.e. if they are &:’ dAAnAa. 

adropdrou ... ruxns: the two are similar in that they are applied 

to events for which there is no obvious natural cause. A.’s ideas on 
the subject are given in Ph. B, Chs. 4-6. In the example which 
follows the fall of the statue, an inanimate object, would be dao 70d 
adroudrov, whereas the fate of Mitys, who went with one object and 
achieved xara 76 cupBeByxos something quite different, would be 
. amo TUXNS. . 

5287. Sometimes things happen by chance so appropriately that 
‘we feel there must be a controlling purpose behind them. An 
example of this is the story of Mitys, whose statue fell upon his 
murderer and killed him, either when he was looking at it Jewpodvr, 
or when he was visiting a.festival, as is implied by Plutarch’s. @éas 
ovens, see below. Mitys is perhaps the man mentioned in [Demos.] 
59- 33 as present in Argos in 374 B.C. Plutarch (M. 553 D) mentions 
that.he met his end in a stasis; the story is repeated verbatim in the 
De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus 846 A 22 of the fourth-fifth centuries 
A.D., almost the only clear reference to the P. in ancient literature. 
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The point of the reference is to stress the importance of &’ aa- 
Anda; even if events are not & dAAnda they are more striking when 
they have the kind of chance connexion which is so appropriate that 
they seem to be directed by a higher purpose. A. does not suggest 
that the hand of Providence is visible in the story of Mitys, though 
E. thinks that this is what éouxe (5279) ought to imply in A., nor that 
the story of Mitys would make a good play; he would probably 
have agreed that it would make a better play than a version in 
which the murderer was killed, eg. by a falling tree. For a similar 
‘providential’ coincidence cf. the story of Bulis and Sperthias in 
Herod. 7. 134-7. 

52810. rods trorodTous rather. awkwardly refers back to 5274 drav 
yevnra... when things really happen ov« eix#, not when they merely 
seem to. 

For later developments in the conception of Tvyn see F. W. Wal- 
bank, Commentary on Polybtus, i. 16-26. 


CHAPTER 10 


Simple and complex plots 


52812. amdoi: see on 51°33. 

" metrAeypeévor: ‘complex’. A similar metaphor of complication, fol- 
lowed by disentangling, is present in the pair of words used in Ch. 18, 
Séous, Avous. wAoKy from wAéxw occurs as an alternative to déas at 

629. 

52814. e00us: ‘by their own nature’, a fairly common use. The basic ~ 
idea seems to be ‘right from the start’; cf. 51°12 n. 

The nature of the zpaéis determines the pi8os. A complex action 
cannot be represented by a simple plot and vice versa. But the 
action does not give a precise form of plot. It is for turning action 
into plot that the greater part of the poet’s skill is required. 

52815. ywwopévns: E. seems to be right in taking this in a dynamic 
sense ‘as it develops’. 

onep Spiora: the explanation of unity of action in Ch. 7. 

ouvexods: the word has not previously been used, but seems to 
replace éAqs, ‘continuous’ in the sense that it admits no extraneous 
matter, i.e. the episodic: cf. 59237 n. It figures in the discussion of 
to €v (Met. 1014>25), especially w@Adov &v ra dice ouvexs F réxvy 

" (101674). - 

mepitrereias 7 aGvayvwpiopod: used without explanation, perhaps 
as being familiar terms, at 50734. dvayvwpiopds (in A. only in this 
passage), is not to be distinguished from dvayvwprars. 

52816. wemAeypévnv: in a complex play the action is more involved 
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owing to the illusions and misapprehensions under which it is con- 
ducted, and the actual perdBacts is more compressed and dramatic 
because the change of fortune, or the realization of it, is concentrated 
into a short space of time. 

52817. é€ is: the e« is probably modal; see 54%29 n. 

52818. radra: i.e. peripetera and anagnorisis. It is not enough that 
they should be exciting scenes: they must arise naturally from their 
antecedents (&’ dAdAnAa), unlike the recognitions at the end of 
Measure for Measure. 

52821. dia rae 7 peta rade: the fault of the episodic plot is that one 
episode follows another without being caused by it. Cf. R. 140131: 
TO yap peta TOUTO ws Sia TodTO AapPdvovar. 

The only really effective-division into classes which A. is able to 
make is into simple and complex. Accordingly he proceeds at once 
to consider their differentiae (Chs. 10 and ir). Otherwise there 
would be a case for his considering first the more general problem of 
the tragic werdBaors, which is postponed to Chs. 13 and 14. 


CHAPTER 11 


Peripeteia and anagnorisis, the differentiae of simple and complex plots, 
52822-52b8 ; definition of 7480s, 5269-13. On anagnorisis s¢ see further 
Chs. 14 and 16. 


52822-29. The ambiguity of the Greek in this passage has given rise to 
much discussion of the meaning which A. intends for peripeteia, 
though there is fair agreement as to which plays have one: see 
Appendix III. It is probably implied at 55°34 that a play may have 
a minor peripeteia yet not be complex. See in general F. L. Lucas, 
Tragedy, pp. 110-13, H. House, A.’s Poetics, pp. 96-99. 

52822. gon... peraBoAr: the first ambiguity lies in rdv mparropevwr. 
Is the change (jevaBoAy cannot be distinguished from perdBaors, cf. 
52°16) a change in the action, in the course of events, rév mparro- 
pévwy being equivalent to 7év ywopevwy as at 55225, or is it a change 
in what the characters are trying to achieve, wparropevwy being the 
pass. of apdrrw (6mws) in the sense of ‘work for an end’ = dy 
dvevo7Oyaav? We may compare fr. 142 (from the schol to Jl. 2. 73): 
ovtws éxpate (sc. Agamemnon) wore dAiyou Ta évartia cupPivar 7 
éBovAero. With the second interpretation it is more forceful to make 
evavriov govern Tav mpatropevwv. At |. 29, below, r&v wempaypéevwv 
probably stands for trav yeyernudevwr (cf. 52719), though Vahlen in 
the interest of his own theory took it to mean ‘what had been done by 
Danaus’; even if this is so, it is not conclusive for the sense here. 
Before attempting to choose it is necessary to consider the examples. 
of peripeteia in actual plays given below. 
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52823. xa@arep eipynrat: it has not in any obvious sense been said 
already: see 49#32n. The most likely reference is to 5234: drav 
yévnrar mapa tiv Sofav &” addnda; see I. M. Glanville, ‘Peripeteia’, 
CQ 41 (1947), 73. B. followed V. in referring it to previous expressions 

_ of the general notion of change to or from happiness such as 51713, 
though Vahlen took wapa r}v'ddéav as referring to pertpetera. 

kai todro ... dvaykaiov: the effect of this clause is to show A.’s 
approval of the two examples of peripetera which follow; cf. 1. 20, 
above. : 

5224-26. olov év r@ OiSirobl . . . éroinoev: the first difficulty here is 
that A.’s summary does not fit the text of the OT. The Mes- 
senger came from Corinth hoping, or expecting, to please. Oedipus 
with the news that the Corinthians had made him king in succession 
to his supposed father Polybus. It was only in consequence of 
Oedipus’ unexpected reception of the news that: the Messenger went 
on to give him the information about his birth which was intended 
to reassure him but led to the discovery of his true parentage. This 
discrepancy is not in fact relevant to the point A. wants to illustrate. 
It would be possible to put a comma after Oi8iovv and so to separate 
kai dradAdéwv from €Adwv, thus making dzaAAdéwyv refer to the situ- 
ation in which the Messenger found himself at Thebes, but the sen- 
tence would be very obscure ; and seeing that in R. 141519 A. quotes 
OT 774 as coming from the prologue, there is little reason to try to 
save his accuracy by straining the text. A second difficulty arises 
out of the ambiguity implicit in the. construction ws with fut. part. 
This covers both expectation and intention. At ]. 27, below, the 
context makes it clear that dmofavovpevos must mean ‘expecting to 
be put to death’, (cf. Arg. Aes. Ag. 10, 11), but in the other cases it 
can mean equally well ‘expecting’ or ‘intending’.. This’ difficulty 
would be to some extent eased if the expectation were not of the 
character concerned but of the audience, and this would suit those 
who think that the surprise felt by the audience at a dramatic 
development is here in the forefront of A.’s mind. It is so taken by 
P. Turner, ‘The Reverse of Vahlen’, CQ N.s. 9 (1959), 208: “The 
messenger who appeared to be going to please O. and free him from 
fear... .’ But the normal Greek usage is that the expectation referred 
to is that of the subject of the clause, though it can be that of some 
other party emphatically mentioned in the sentence: cf. Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses, p. 864, Kiihner-Gerth 488a (a). It is perhaps not 
inconceivable that the audience, though mentioned nowhere in the 
chapter, may be supposed to be in A.’s mind throughout; but it 
remains excessively unlikely that the expectation here belongs to 
anyone but the Messenger, the subject of eA@wv. But again it may 
seem odd that the expectations or intentions of a mere messenger 
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should be treated as important. What strikes us is that Oedipus is 
cheated by an illusory hope which leads to the discovery of a truth 
even worse than he had dreaded. The disappointment of the 
Messenger is trivial, though his crestfallen figure is not a negligible 
part of the moment of frozen horror-which follows the storming exit 
of Oedipus. Still, the perdBaars is of Oedipus, not of the Messenger, 
and it is with the perdBaors that mepuréreca is associated (52417). 

The second illustration is from a play of which little is known, the 
Lynceus of Theodectes (cf. 5529). Theodectes, rhetorician and 
dramatist, was a friend of A. This dealt with the story of the 
daughters of Danaus, who were ordered by their father to murder 
their bridegrooms. Hypermnestra alone disobeyed and spared 
Lynceus. She concealed her disobedience, which was not discovered 
till she had borme Lynceus a son, Abas. It appears that Danaus, as 
king of Argos, commanded the execution of Lynceus, but in conse- 
quence of wholly unknown events was executed himself. The deaths 
of Aegisthus at the end of Soph. El. and of Lycus in the HF are part 
of similar situations. S. suggests that A. chose as his examples one 
play with a change to misfortune, the other with a ‘change to good 
fortune. 

To return to the main question, whether it is the situation or the 
intention which is reversed, it will be seen that the evidence of 
the two illustrations works in opposite directions. The wording 
of the Oedipus example would suggest that intention is primary ; the 
Messenger intended one thing and rodvayrtiov éxeincev, ‘he achieved 
the opposite’. And it is the Messenger’s intention that is in the 
centre of the picture. In the second example Danaus and Lynceus 
are put on equal terms; both experience the opposite of what they 
expected. Danaus alone can have had intentions, while Lynceus 
had only unpleasant expectations. The most likely explanation is 
‘that so far as concerns peripeteza the distinction between intention 
and expectation is irrelevant. Certainly if A. did mean to confine it 
to cases of reversed intention, his language is inept. 

Outside the P. there is one instance in A. of a peripeteia, but unfor- 
tunately it fits either explanation. In describing the ways of certain 
species of fish which prey on each other, A. says at Hist. An. 
590°12—19: Kai Tis ovpPaiver wepimérera rovrwy évios. There is a peri- 
peteia when congers (yoyypor) eat octopuses (7oAvmodes). For octo- 
puses eat crabs (xdpaBor), and crabs eat congers. So when an octopus 
encounters a conger the apparently stronger octopus becomes the 
victim of the apparently weaker conger, a reversal of the situation. 
Or seen from the point of view of the octopus, who knows that crabs 
eat congers and he can eat crabs, his reasonable intention to eat a 
conger leads to a result the opposite of what he intended and expected. 
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The best answer is to take mapa tiv Sdfav &” adAAnAa (5274) at its 
face value as-an anticipation of what is more fully discussed in Ch. 
11. When there is a peripeteia, things turn out in a way the opposite 
of what one, or more, of the characters (not unreasonably) expects. 
The effect is to reverse the direction of what is going on. This 
definition has the advantage of applying equally to mpaé:s and to 
maOos. It is still strange that the expectations of the Messenger in 
the OT are given such emphasis, especially as the expectations of 
Oedipus are equally falsified by the event. 


52829—b8. The second differentia of the complex play, Anagnorisis. This 
presents no major difficulty, but .it causes confusion that the word 
means both recognition of people and realization ‘of circumstances. 
In fact A. uses it almost- entirely with reference to people. See H. 
Phillipart, ‘La théorie a. de l’anagnorisis’, REG 38 (1925), 171-204. 

52830. é€ dyvoias .. . peraBoAn: E. rightly stresses that this sentence 
is parallel to the previous one defining perzpeteza ; each is a jreraBody 
(and one involving dyvo.a). 


52831. eis gudiav: the effect of a personal recognition is generally 
towards friendship or enmity. The character who has been ignorant 
of someone else’s identity discovers that a supposed .enemy is a 
friend (or more often a kinsman) or the supposed friend an enemy. 
Ton finds that the woman who has tried to murder him is his mother; 
Aegisthus, that the bringer, as it seems, of good news is Orestes ; cf. 
53°15 ff. - 

.gtAtav: ‘kinship’, in all the cases here discussed ; we find the more 
general (and more usual) sense at 53438. 


52832. dpicpévov: this clearly refers to the idea of the tragic 
jrerdBaors. It is usually understood in the sense of ‘destined, marked 
out’ for good or bad fortune, by the poet, as Butcher adds, not 
by fate; but dpi{w does not appear to bear this sense elsewhere in 
A., and E. may be right in taking it of the first state from which 
they move to good or bad fortune: ‘those who are in a state defined 
with reference to good or bad fortune’. For dpitew apds cf. Mete. 
382719, Eur. fr. 218. They remain in this state (the force of the perf.) 
up to the time when the anagnorisis shows friends as enemies or 
enemies as kinsmen, thus changing the state. E. suggested alterna- 
tively that cprojévwy could be obj. gen., which would be good sense 
but tortuous Greek. 

Gpa wepimereia: how long does a peripetera last? In the OT the 
Messenger from Corinth arrives at 924, and 1. 25, above, suggests 
that this is the beginning of the peripeteza; there is no anagnorisis 
until Jocasta realizes that Oedipus is her son between 1026 and 1056; 
Oedipus does not realize his own identity until around 1167. 
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A. manifestly held the OT in high esteem. A. E. Taylor once re- 
‘marked, ‘It is clear from repeated allusions that the play he admired 
above all others was the King Oedipus of Soph., but it is equally 
clear that he admired it not for the profound insight into human life 
and destiny or the deep sense of the mystery of things which some 
modern critics have found in it, but because its plot is the best and 
most startling detective story ever devised and its finale a triumph of 
melodramatic horror’ (Aristotle (London, 1919), p. 124). It might be : 
argued that this does less injustice to A. than to Sophocles. 

52834. wai GAAat: different as not being of persons, not as lacking 
a peripeteta. 

mpos dipuxa: the things recognized are usually tokens like the 
Sepaia in the Jon. These are subordinate to the recognition of per- 
sons. Or the truth of an oracle can be recognized, as Trach. 1143. 

kai Ta tuxévra: qualifying dpuya; otherwise we should expect ra 
dpuxa. 

52935, téoriv. .. oupBaivert : a translatable text is easily achieved © 
by reading éorw ws domep (cor ws = ‘in a way’) or by éearw diomep 
cipyras ovpPaivew. But worep e’pyra is hard to justify. 

ei wétpaye: e.g. the realization by Oedipus that he has killed his 
father or by Philoctetes that Neoptolemus has stolen his bow. There 
is a sense in which every peripeteia has such a moment of realiza- 
tion, for if there is no realization there is little dramatic effect, as in 
the Phoen. where the effect on Creon of Menoeceus’ death, which he 
has unintentionally caused, is crowded out. That peripetera in- 
volves realization was assumed by Sir John Harington, Briefe 
A pologie of Poetry (1591), ‘Peripeteia, which I interpret as an agni- 
tion of some unlooked-for fortune’. This is perhaps why A. in 
practice reserves the term anagnorisis for recognition of personal 
identity. An undoubted instance of anagnorisis which is hardly 
covered by A.’s formula is the discovery. by Iphigeneia and Clytae- 
mnestra in the JA that the bride is to be offered as a victim. 

52836. i padiora...: Le. it arises €f abrijs tis ovardsews (52718). 

52837. xai: probably explanatory. ° 

1, eipnpévn: recognition of persons as opposed to af dAAau. 

52438, i EAeov efa 7 poBov: the only passage in which éAeos and 
¢oBos are alternatives, except negatively (e.g. 5341), and not a pair. E. 
suggests that fear is associated with recognition ets €x@pav, pity is felt 
when it is ets duA‘av. It is doubtful whether a distinction is intended. 

52b2., 16 druxeiv kai 76 evruxeiv: representing the new stage of disaster 
or happiness which follows the perdBaovs and in which the play 
ends: cf. 5022, The drastic change of situation represented by such 
a combination of anagnorisis with peripeteta éni trav tovovTwy will 
adequately account for the transition. 
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52b3, rvGv: masc., as is shown by what follows. A. has tacitly dropped 
the other kinds of recognition mentioned at 52434, 35. 

5204. ai pév eicn Oarépou . . .: of a pair of people one may know the 
identity of the other, as in Soph. E/. Orestes knows Electra, while 
Electra does not know Orestes; or neither may know the other, 
which is the position between Electra and Orestes in the JT. © 

52b6. éx ris Tweppews: cf. 55218 n. 

52b7. GAdAns: cf. 54°33. 

If those are right who explain peripetera and anagnorisis in the 
light of apa ri dd€av (5224), the question arises, whose Sdfa? E. is — 
emphatic that it is the expectation of the audience, and he is sup- 
ported by the context of 5224 where ro Qavpaor7dr is more easily 
applicable to the audience than to the characters. Yet this cannot 
be right. There are, for the audience, few major surprises in Greek 
tragedy. The only startling instance is the beginning of a new action 
in Eur. HF at 815, but it is a surprise because, so far as can be seen, 
there is no reason for it; events here are anything but &’ dAAmAa. 
Less violent are Creusa’s outburst at Jon 859, which is not a-neces- 
sary, or even a very likely, consequence of what has gone before, and 
-Neoptolemus’ return with the bow (Phil. 1222), where the audience 
‘know the bow must be restored but are unlikely to have anticipated 
this move. Since in general the audience know the end of the story 
and the characters do not, the surprise must belong to the latter. 

_ This is clinched by the facts of anagnorisis. Peripeteta and ana- 
gnorisis are parallel forms of peraBody as is emphasized by the peév and 
6¢ at 52422 and 30. Now it is invariably the case that the true identity 
of characters is known to the audience from their first appearance. 
Even with regard to Oedipus the. audience is clearly assumed to 
know from the start all that in the course of the play Oedipiss dis- 
covers about himself. Accordingly nothing that happens can be 
literally unexpected for the audience apart from minor details. 
Indeed without this knowledge of the future course of events there 
would be no room for those ironic effects which are so much more 
impressive than simple surprise: On the other hand, the audience in 
some measure shares the emotions, including surprise, of the charac- 
ters, because it identifies itself with them. Though few go so far as 
to forget that they are in a theatre, we do in a sense suspend our 
knowledge when we put ourselves sympathetically in the position 
of those who do not possess that knowledge. Otherwise we should 
rarely want to see a play, or to read a novel, twice. The question of 
communication is not discussed by A. or by any other ancient critic, 
but it seems that it was assumed to be pretty complete; see my 
article ‘Pity, Terror, and Peripeteia’, CQ N.S. 12 (1962), 52-60. None 
the less, it would be a misuse of language to apply zapa ri dofav 
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equally to the state of mind of an audience which watches Aegisthus 
lift the covering from Clytemnestra’s body, when he alone is un- 
aware what lies beneath, and of one which learns in the last act that 
it was the policeman who committed the murder. 

As an example of an audience’s self-identification with those it is © 
watching L. A. Post (Homer to Menander, p. 251) cites the fact that 
spectators at football matches experience, like the players, an 
increase in the sugar-content of the blood, as if they too were about 
to make violent physical exertions. 


Sipeadae The third element of plot, mos. 


5209. pépn: cf. 50734 of which this is verbatim repetition. They both 
come as we might say ‘under the heading’ of plot, though they are 
not a part of all plots, simple plots for instance. 

52b10. wd@os: this too is an element in plot, and one that may, or 
must, be present in simple plots. The formula wapa ri ddéav 8’ 
dAAnAa does not apply to za8os. 

aa0os has here the appearance of a technical term describing 
a special sort of dramatic incident in the same category as peripeteia 
and anagnorisis. But this technical sense is very close to one of the 
‘normal senses of the word, and elsewhere in the P. it seems unlikely 
that this special meaning is to be understood. za@os means first 
something experienced, the complement of a zpa@éis, then an un- 
pleasant experience viewed either subjectively as an emotion, as at 
56738, or objectively as a misfortune. It is defined as a ‘destructive or 
painful act’, but there is a difficulty because it is illustrated entirely 
by examples of physical horror, death, or bodily pain (cf. R. 1386s), 
experienced on the stage. This is a special case of the normal sense 
of the word as used at 54°13, probably at 53°18 and 39, and as it is 
defined at Met. 1022520: ért ra peyeOn rdv cuppopav Kai AUrnpav abn 
Aéyerat. Although such horrors are rarely shown on the Greek stage, 
they are not so rare that we are justified in trying, like E., to evade 
the obvious meaning of ev 7@ ¢avep@. Alcestis and Hippolytus 
expire before the audience, Evadne and Ajax only just out of sight; 
Heracles and Philoctetes are represented in agony, Oedipus, Poly- 
mestor, and the Cyclops with their eyes put out; Prometheus has 
a spike driven through his chest, Rhesus’ charioteer lies wounded on 
the stage, and in the Tpavparias ’ Oduacevs (5334) the hero was shown 
after receiving his fatal wound (Cic. Tusc. 2. 48). This use of & 7@ 
davep@ appears in the scholia; see G. ad loc. 

Accordingly A. would be justified in using dos in a restricted 
sense to indicate a recognizable category of scene with a direct 
emotional appeal, comparable to peripeteta and anagnorisis. But 
elsewhere there is no sign of such a category; the efS0s waOyriucdv 
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(55534) cannot be restricted to plays with scenes of physical suffering ; 
the wd@os, ‘the disaster’, which is discussed in Ch. 14 is not of this 
kind ; cf. 54212: ofkias .. . dcats Ta ToLabra cupPEeBnKe 7aOy, and 53°30 
where 76 decvov is synonymous with 7o wdos; we are told of epic 
(59°11) wepirererdv Set Kat dvayvwpicewy Kai raOnpdtwv (rabnparwy is 
the usual form in the gen. plur., see 4927 n.). But nothing in epic 
can be év r@ daveps and vivid narrative is no more vivid than the 
Messengers’ speeches of tragedy. Accordingly we must conclude that 
the dos is a disastrous occurrence, and that the examples, being all 
of visible suffering, are ill chosen. 

At first sight the expression za0os éort mpaéts is odd, but see note 
at beginning of Ch. 14. mp@éts here is an act, something done, rather 
than the whole action of which a tragedy is the imitation. za@os has 
of course only the most tenuous connexion with what we call 
‘pathos’. : 

No other pépos of plot is anywhere mentioned, and at 59°10, 
quoted above, the same three parts appear as the distinctive features 
of plot. It can hardly be maintained that plot consists of nothing 
but peripeteta, anagnorisis, and pathos, but it might be said that 
every tragedy must contain one or more of them. Lessing asserted 
that every tragedy had a pathos, and it would seem to be a necessary 
condition for the arousing of pity and fear. What we cannot tell is 

' whether any distinction was made in applying the terms zdOos, 
wa0nrixos between plays which contained scenes of conspicuous 
ma0os like Medea or Ajax (cf. 5621), and plays like the PV or Persae. 


CHAPTER 12 The parts (quantitative) of tragedy. 


This chapter makes a break in an otherwise continuous whole, Chs. 
7-14, of which the subject is the cvoracts trav wpaypdrwy. But the dis- 
tinction between parts considered qualitatively and quantitatively is 
made at the beginning and end of the P., 4710, 62°17, and is probably’ 
alluded to in Ch. 6, 49°26, rofs popfors. Accordingly a chapter in which 
an account is given of the parts of a tragedy divided into lengths, 
prologos, epeisodion, etc., seems to be required. The logical place for it 
would be with or after the division into parts by quality, Ch. 6, and 
Heinsius in the seventeenth century suggested transposing it to that 
position ; in fact it would be more obviously an intrusion there than it 
is here, where it is introduced, through association rather than logic, 
by the words 70d pov pépy (1. 9, above). The only alternative position 
would be at the end of Ch. 9 (or after 51532). Partly because it cannot 
be fitted into the P., partly because some details cannot easily be 
reconciled with extant tragedy, the authenticity’ of the chapter has 
been denied by many. Most of the nineteenth-century editors took 
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this line, but in the present century there has been a reaction against 
the often frivolous rejections of earlier.scholars, and of recent editors 
only Butcher and E. do not accept the chapter as genuine. Objections 
based on ignorance of the actual practice of tragedy would, of course, 
apply as strongly to a near contemporary of A. as to A. himself, and 
E. attributes the chapter to a late period, even Byzantine. But it 
should be remembered that we are ourselves ill informed on the prac- 
tice of tragedy contemporary with A., as the most recent of extant 
tragedies are some two generations earlier. 


52b14. yépy: these are the six elements of tragedy analysed Kata TO 
moudv, plot, character, etc. 

ols prev ds eiSeot Sei xpio8at: the six we pn can be ‘regarded as’ (the 
most likely meaning of xpio0a: as: cf. ws yéverw adrois xpfjcba Met. 
99810) constituent elements as having each a single property, 
whereas the quantitative units, dpa at 49°26, are composite; an 

' epeisodion, for instance, could contain something of all six of the 
qualitative units. {57 recurs as a synonym for peépy at 56733 (unless 
the reading of Parisinus is preferred), It is awkward that: eiéy 
tpaywoias is found in a completely different sense at 55532, the 
various classes to which a tragedy can belong. It is perfectly in 
place here to point out the difference between the two types of sub- 
division of tragedy; one type consists of elements, the other does 
not. But if we render ypio8ac ws as ‘use’ with H. and E., it is no 
longer in place, since every tragic poet necessarily uses all six parts. 
But one pépos might be pre-eminent in one type (eéSos) of play: cf. 
55°32 n. This passage probably has a bearing on the corrupt 5013; 
see n. ad loc. 

52615. mporepov: in Ch. 6, 49°31-50714. 

‘els G@ Statpetrat: these parts, not being of an abstract nature like - 
the ‘elements’, can be divided up into actual lengths. 

52b16. mpodoyos . . . 080s: the non-musical parts come first. 
52b18. t&a: peculiar to certain plays. 

Ta GO Tis oxnvijs: ‘songs sung from the skene’, i.e. by the actors 
(whether kommos or monody, see below) as opposed to the chorus, 
whose place was in the orchestra. The corresponding phrase ra dao 
Tis opxjotpas is found in the late (tenth century) Movorky ‘Toropia. 
The words dao ris oxnvis throw no light on the question whether 
there was a separate stage, since they could-as well describe the 
building at the back of the acting-area. émi rijs oxnvis is found at 
55228; see note ad loc. 

52b19. mpddoyos: this term for the first part of a play goes back at - 
least to Aristoph. Ran. 1119, where it is clearly a word in.common use. 
If Thespis invented it (cf. 49216 n.), it must have been a feature of 
the earliest tragedy, but a few plays open with the parodos of the 
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chorus, Aes. Pers. and Supp., while the Supp. of Euripides begins 
with the Chorus already in place around the altar. 

&\ov: possibly added in order to distinguish the prologue from the 
opening monologue characteristic of Euripides; sometimes the 
chorus enters directly after it, as in the Bacc., but usually the whole 
prologue is an introductory scene of some length. 

_52b20, énacddiov: roughly equivalent to a modern act or scene as 
conventionally bounded by the operation of the curtain. This use of - 
the word overlaps, but is not identical with, the other use in the P., 
e.g. 5513. This second type of episode is a part also of epic (55°16, 
etc.). The original sense must have been with reference to drama, as 
the word means the coming on to the scene of a character (to join the 
chorus) with which an epetsodion normally begins ; cf. OC 730, schol. 
Phil. 1218. This term did not become standard but was replaced by: 
pépos or pdpiov. Nowhere in the P. outside this chapter does the 
word necessarily bear the sense it has here, but it probably does at 
49728. . | 

Sov: added because a brief choral song is sometimes found within 
an episode, e.g. Eur. Hipp. 362-72, 669-79, Soph. Phil. 391-402, 
507-18. This definition does not always apply to Aes. ; Supp. 625-709 
is a xopod pédos which is essentially a part of the epeisodion 600-735, 
and similarly the stastmon in which Darius is evoked, Pers. 623-80, is 
a part of 598-8s1. 

52b21. £0505: not a very useful division, as the last xopod péAos may 
be a long way from the'end of the play. Thus the exodos of the HF 
extends from 1038 to 1428. The original meaning: of the word was 
probably the song sung by the chorus as it left the orchestra cor- 
responding to the parodos sung at entrance. .. 

52b22. wdpodos: occurs in the technical sense (with ‘etcrenee to 
comedy) also at EN 1123223. For the form cf. zapdBacrs, the address 
of the comic chorus to the audience. The chorus advances zapa- 
before the audience, the actors ém- to join the performers already 
present. 

52b23. dégts: elsewhere A€éts is contrasted with péAos. It is the language 
of dialogue and is not applied to the utterances of the chorus. 
Possibly Aééts is used here because the parodos might contain ana- 
paests, which were intoned rather than sung. But this was an 
archaic practice of Aeschylus, and of Sophocles only in Ajax and 
Antigone, and A. is not here concerned with the history of drama. 
However, the use of anapaests in the parodos may have been re- 
vived in the fourth century. A late example, whos 8€ dori TéAevov per, 
76 & Te dppovias Kai pubpod Kal A€ews ovveoryKds (Arist. Quint. 1. 12), 
shows Aééts applied to lyrics. 

Inthe later fifth century the parodos was often replaced by a xoppos. 
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8An seems to have no point here unless to emphasize that each of | 
these parts is an entity. In the Hippolytus of Euripides there is 
a short song by the secondary Chorus of Huntsmen before the 
parodos of the Troezenian Women, but A. can hardly be thinking of 
this sort of minor exception. 

ordomov: the technical term, not found earlier, for the choral 
song which separated epezsodia from each other and from the exodos. 
It has been explained as a ‘stationary’ song, one without much 
movement, or as the song sung after the chorus had reached its — 
station in the orchestra, and so contrasted with the parodos. The 
second is the more likely, as some choral songs in extant plays 
suggest lively movement, eg. Trach. 205~24 called, wrongly, a 
hyporcheme. But it may be that by A.’s time the dance of the 
chorus had become unimportant. 

avev dvaraiorou kai tpoxaiou: a mysterious statement? since 
trochaic passages are common and anapaestic not unknown in 
stasima, e.g. Medea 108t ff., if these astrophic anapaests really count 
as a stasimon. Miss A. M. Dale, Eranos (1950), 14~19, explains it as 
the distinction between péAos, which was sung, and troch. tetr., and 
anap. dim. given in recitative; this is not very naturally expressed 
by ro dvev, — 

52624. xoppés: the technical term for a lyric dialogue between 
chorus and one, or sometimes two, actors. There seems to have been 
no specific ancient term for a lyric dialogue between actors. The 
term xoppds, unlike most of those which appear in this chapter, is 
not found in the scholia, which sometimes use Opijvos (dirge), a word 
with much the same meaning. xoppds is from xdarw ‘beat the breast 
in mourning’: cf. Aes. Choe. 306 ff., especially 423, which is part of 
the great lamentation of Orestes, Electra, and Chorus. A large 
number of lyric dialogues are lamentations over the dead, and the 
name is extended to cover all examples of the form. Included among 
7a, a70 THS oKnVAs are Monodies, povwdiat, a form developed particu- 
‘larly by Euripides (cf. Aristoph. Ran. 849, etc.). Again we do not 
know if they were a feature in the tragedy of A.’s own times. 
52625. pépy S¢.. .: the virtual repetition of 52514, 15 after so short an 

interval is strange. D. A. Russell suggests it may be a sign that the 
chapter is a later insertion. 

‘Ch, 12 is intruded into the section. on plot extending from 7-14, 
and Ch. 13 can follow on from the end of 11, to which rots viv 
eipqpévors (52530) would naturally refer. There is, however, a minor 
break here. Chs. 7-11 deal with plot as structure; 13 and 14 are 
concerned with plot in terms of function, the arousing of pity and 
fear, Ch. 13 with the metabasis, the kind of change and the kind of 
persons who experience it, Ch. 14 with the crucial conflict considered 
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with reference to the relationship of the parties to.the conflict and to 
whether the action contemplated is, or is not, performed. 


’ CHAPTER 13. The content of the plot: 4 xaddorn tpaywoia. 


52628. oroxaleoOar . . . eUAaPeioSar: things ‘to aim at’, things ‘to 
guard against’ ; the same categories are tacitly adopted in discussing: 
plot in Chs. 7 and 8 respectively. In this chapter the two are inter- 
mingled. Ch. 17, which mentions some common errors, is not closely 
associated with 13 and 14. 

52b29., épyov: ‘function’, by performing which tragedy achieves its 
rédos, the awakening of the appropriate pity and fear (and the 
accompanying xd8apais). 

52631. cbvOeorv: indistinguishable from ovcraacs. 

Tijs kaAAiorns tpayydias: cf. 5319. It is not always remembered 
that a play which does not conform to the prescription is not there- 
by condemned. Partly empirically, partly a priori, A. determines 
the form of the ideal tragedy, but no one would want all tragedies 
to have the same form. ‘ Note that the passage ends with the parallel 
phrase 7 xara rH téxvnv KadXorn rpaywoia (53223). 

On amAjjv see 51533 n. 

It has not been stated that simple plots are inferior to complex, 
though it is possibly implied at 51533, but A.’s general picture of 
forms developing until all their potentialities are realized (cf. 49715) 
implies that the most complex and most highly developed form will - 

_be the best. Also peripeteta and anagnorisis, the most attractive - 
parts of tragedy (50°34), are confined to complex plays. 

52632. hoPepGv Kai éAcavav . . . pipntinv: i.e. the wpdypara ‘the 
matter’ of the play must be such as to arouse these feelings. 

52033. tSi0v: cf. 53236: adov7 . . . otxeta; the pleasure ‘peculiar’ to 
tragedy is derived from these two emotions, but it is implied, par- 
ticularly at 62513, that epic is similar in effect. Why these emotions 
should be enjoyable, and what relation the enjoyment may have to 
xaOapos is not explained here or elsewhere, but the notion that tears ° 
and lamentation are in part enjoyable appears from time to time in 
Greek literature (see Appendix IT) and imitations are enjoyable in 
and for themselves. 


52634-5385. It has already been stated that the content of a bavihy is 
a change of fortune (51213). It now remains to consider what-sort of 
erson, for what reason, 1s to experience which of the two possible 
changes, bad to good or good to bad. The answer will be that a man 
neither bad nor of outstanding goodness, by reason of a dpapria ‘a mis- 
apprehension’ should pass from good to bad fortune. In the following 
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chapter it is asked not what sort of man zofos, but what sort of events 
mota, what sort of conflict, will produce the most effective ma@os. 

It is a point of importance that A. does without the word which 
modern writers find indispensable in discussing the subject, namely 
‘hero’. In fact no such term existed until the sixteenth century 
when the Italian commentators on the P. made the transition from 
heroes, i.e. figures from the heroic age (7pwKxot xpdvor, Pol. 12854) 
who are the normal subject of tragedy, to the most conspicuous of 
them in any one play, the ‘hero’.. He was taken over from them in 
France by Boileau, and first appears in English in Dryden’s Defence 
‘of the Epilogue in 1673 (Of Dramatic Poesy, etc., Everyman i. 172). 
Without going as far as J._Jones, On Aristotle and Greek Tragedy, 
pp. 12-18, who finds in the instinct to foist this idea on A. the clue to 
a basic misunderstanding, we may admit that there is a real dif- 

' ference in emphasis ‘here. But it remains true that the hamariia is 
someone’s hamartia and.that many Greek tragedies took their name 
from their most prominent character. The Elizabethans had in- 
dubitable heroes, though they had no word for them. 


52b34—36. d5fAov. . . prapdv éorww: nothing could be less ‘manifest’ than 
the truth of this extraordinary statement. If we attach to words 
their normal meanings we might do worse than define tragedy as the 
passage of émevxeis avdpas, admirable men, from prosperity to ad- 
versity. It appears from 5377-9 that rovs éemerxets avdpas is here to 
be understood as, dperi Svaddpovras Kat Sixacoovvy, ‘outstanding in 
goodness and righteousness’. This is not the normal meaning of the 
word, nor indeed one easily paralleled. H. Richards in Artstotelica 
(London, 1915), p. 118, is one of the few who have done justice to the 
strangeness of émevx7js here. The difficulty was first pointed out by 
Paoli Beni in his Commentary (Venice, 1624) ‘mihi certe apertior 
videtur repugnantia quam ut dissimulari posse sperem’. For émeucjs, 
apart froma particular sense of ‘fair’ or ‘equitable’ (cf. Herod. 3. 
53- 4, EN 1137231 ff.), is a word of general, not very enthusiastic, 
approbation and often indistinguishable from omovdaios or xpyords, 
and implying like them some social standing, in fact the kind of 
man who is described in Chs. 2 and 15 as the proper subject for 
tragedy; cf. Pl. Rep. 397 D. He appears at EN 116916 as the lover of 
honour, who will sacrifice his life for country or friends, actions not 
beyond the scope of normal tragic heroes; he is summed up eixdrws 
5% Soxet omovdaios efvar, avti mavrwy mpoatpovpevos to Kaddv. The 
word is used with more limited reference in the P. at 54>13 of tragic 
characters, and at 6222 of those spectators who are men of taste and 
intelligence. If there is a Greek word which can be generally applied 
to the leading characters of tragedy it is emenys. 
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The commentators have little to offer; B. accepts the fact of 
some inconsistency in the use of words, G. takes it as referring to 
social standing rev év peyaAn Sdén Ovrwv Kai edruxig, (53210) and so = 
émgaveis, R. understands it in a purely moral sense, and S. as a 
heightened form of ozovdaios with a connotation, due to the context, 
of faultlessness. M. Kommerell, Lessing und A. (Frankfurt, 1940), 
pp. 126 ff., suggests that the tragic hero is a man with good 747, who 

is deficient in practical insight and so liable to error. This cannot be 
supported from Greek usage, but it suggests the only means by 
which A.’s consistency could be saved. We may suspect that what he 
really objects to is the fall of the émveucys without due cause, i.e. 
without a dpapria. This escape is ruled out by 6 peratd rovtwv 
(5327), and one can only guess that there is some distortion here due 
to A.’s sensitivity to Plato’s strictures on poets who show good men 
as unhappy, e.g. Rep. 392 A. Recently A. W. H. Adkins, CQ n.s. 16 
41966), 78 ff., has sought an explanation in the change of values which 
he observes‘in the fourth century. ézeixeva includes the ‘co-operative 
virtues’ which in the fifth century were only on the fringe of dpe77. 
It is suggested that A.’s-moral sense was violently affronted by the 
idea of the undeserved fall of one who possessed not only the ag- 
gressive, heroic virtues—that such can come to grief is a notorious 
fact of. life—but also the co-operative virtues which he associated 
with deserved prosperity. But one would have thought that the 
friend of Hermeias knew that such things happen. 

tous émetkets: the plur. indicates one character in each of a num- 
ber of plays, and is no different from the sing. tov zovnpdv. 

52b35. edtuxias .. . Suoruxiav: as at 51213, 14. The variation druxias 
(again at 55528), two lines below, is without significance. 

ot yap pofepov . . . prapdv éotv: it is explained at 5324, 5, below, 

that fear is felt for those like ourselves, pity for those who suffer 
undeservedly. The ézteceys (as the word is here used) is presumably 
so unlike us that we cannot enter into his feelings, as might be the 
case in a play about Socrates, who was superior to ordinary human 
weakness. 

52b36. o¥Sé éAcetvov: since the sufferings are undeserved it is not clear 
why they should not awaken pity. ézvecxeis appear to arouse pity at 
R. 1385°35, where the word émvecxys is no doubt used in a more normal 
sense. It must be that the whole situation is found so sapdy, ‘re- 
pellent’, that pity is lost in revulsion. For paper cf. 53°39, 5423. The 
thought that the truly good can suffer is too hideous to be 
tolerated! Euripides’ Heracles is a possible example of suffering so 
undeserved as to be revolting. Some of Thomas Hardy’s novels gave 
rise to similar objections. 

pox@npous: the opposite of the ézvecxeis, whereas the opposite of 
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the émecxys in the usual sense is gaddes (EN 111314). poxOnpods are 
indistinguishable from rov o¢dSpa movnpov in 5371. 

52b38. gAdvOpwrov: not previously mentioned and never defined. 
We are told merely that this emotion is a desirable element, dv Sei, 
clearly less important than pity and fear, and not requiring purga- 
tion. The word is of common occurrence from thé early fourth 
century onwards, and comprises kindliness, benevolence, merciful- 
ness: cf. Lat. humanus. To the ¢rAdvOpwaos. the thought of human 
suffering is painful, and his sympathy is not reserved for undeserved 
suffering, as éAeos is supposed to be. The attitude was expressed by 
Democritus, fr. 1072 : dévov dvOpumous dvras én’ avOpwmrwy cupdopais 
py .yeAdy Gad’ cdogipecOa. See in general R. Stark, A. Studien, Ch. 5 
and B. Snell, Discovery of the Mind, pp. 246-53. 

The problem here is whether ¢AatOpwaia includes satisfaction at 

’ the sight of deserved suffering, as is probably implied at 5372, where 
a play ending in disaster for a wicked character is said to be fuAdvOpw- 
mov. This is unlikely to be due to sympathy with a positive villain : 
see M. Pohlenz, ‘Furcht und Mitleid’, Hermes, 84 (1956), 58. Even 
general sympathy with suffering may involve indignation with those 
who are responsible for wanton injury, and consequent satisfaction 
at their punishment. This‘is not an aspect of ¢tAavPpwria which is 
emphasized elsewhere, but it need cause no surprise, especially in 
view of R. 138628, where pain at undeserved misfortune accom- 
panies pleasure in deserved misfortunes of others. The subject of 
pleasure or pain felt at the good or bad fortune of others is discussed 
at EE 3. 7. Desire for ‘poetic justice’ arises naturally from human 
sympathy. 

5394, poBov: the nature of this fear is not self-evident ; for a discussion 
of fear and of pity see Appendix II. 

avagtov: the same restriction of pity to undeserved suffering is 

found.at R. 1385523. This affords a plain hint of the direction in 
which A. is working; the tragic misfortune must be to a great extent 
undeserved ; but it must not be due to mere bad luck, for so the chain 
of causality would be weakened or broken; it must therefore be due 
to a mistake. 

5385 Spovov: this is not to be taken as a reference to the triple division 
amovdaios—oporos—daidros of Ch. 2, We can enter: into the emotions 
felt by characters in drama only if they are so far like ourselves that 
we assume their feelings in a given situation to be similar to our own. 

5387. It will be observed that one of the four. possibilities is not men- 
tioned ; nothing is said of the good man who passes from adversity 
to prosperity. G. argues that the émec«js cannot be émexyjs without 
evruxia (e.g. Ion at the beginning of Euripides’ play or Orestes in the 
IT are in too lowly a state), E. that this plot is so obviously untragic 
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that there is no need to mention it ; S. suggests more reasonably that 
in plays of this type the pity and fear depend on the way endured in 
the course of the action, while the outcome itself is untragic. But 
in fact the situation most highly approved: in Ch. 14 involves a 
dramatic climax with just such an untragic outcome, yet it is con- 
sidered pre-eminent for pity and fear. Either there is an omission, 
or no account is taken of a type of play which includes some of 
which A. speaks most favourably, especially the JT. It is hard to 
believe that A.’s alternatives are not intended to cover all types 
of play. 

5387-12. 6 peragv ... &vSpes: to what does rovrwy refer ?. It can only 
be to the two types of character so far mentioned; 6 perafd rod 
€meixods Kai Tod movnpod is a common type of expression in A. FE. 
wishes to take dvd£vov . . . dpocor (Il. 4, 5) as the reference, but though 
this would give sense, the clause to which they belong is too obviously 
parenthetical. 

5348-10. 6 pyre... Gpapriav mva: at first sight the meaning seems ob- 
vious ; the required character is neither faultless nor wicked but he 
has a flaw, which brings him out between the two extremes. duapria 
lies between émedxera and poxOnpia. This flaw or frailty is a popular 
starting-point for the discussion not only of Greek plays. But 
though dyapzia can mean many things, there are few, if any, pas- 
sages where ‘flaw’ is a justifiable rendering (see Appendix IV), and 
there can be little doubt that what A. recommends is a character 
neither very good nor very bad who makes a mistake; the mistake 
may, or may not, be reprehensible, but it is not by reason of the 
apapria that the character is less than émeccys. A., for reasons which 
can be guessed, has expressed himself with misleading asymmetry. 

It is to be noted that the form in which A. gives his description 
changes ; so far good or bad men have experienced a change of for- 
tune; now pyre dia xaxtay implies that the bad man fell because of 
his badness. Why did the fortune of the good man change? Hardly 
because of his goodness ; and so it must have been &’ drvynpa, and 
this would. introduce a random element destroying the chain of 
causality. At all events, in order to stress that the cause of the mis- 
fortune is not xaxia (or dper7) but a mistake of judgement, dyapria, 
he adopts a form of expression which has proved deceptive. It is easily 
read in the sense that the tragic character falls into adversity not 
through badness, but through something less deserving of moral 
censure, namely a flaw or weakness. Had A. written, as he might have, 
6 pNTe dpern Siagépwr Kal Sixacootvy pyre xaxia Kai poxOnpia adAd 5’ 
dpaptiay twa petaBdAdwy eis ri Svotuxiav.. . he would have made it 
easier to perceive his meaning. He chose the present form to bring 

‘out a contrast between a moral and a non-moral cause of tragic 
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action ; he has been commonly misread as contrasting a serious and 
a venial moral fault. 

The reasons for believing that the hamartia is the error of a man 
‘Intermediate in moral stature, not the fault which reduces the man’s . 
moral stature to a middle level, are as follows: 

(1) There are few passages in which duapria means anything like 
‘flaw’ or ‘defect’ of character. A. is fairly consistent in using it in the 
sense of ‘mistake’, either unavoidable and so entirely innocent, or 
involving at most a moderately culpable negligence, see Appendix IV. 

(2) The subject of this section of the P. is plot, not character, and 
Ch. 15, which deals with character, says nothing about a flaw or 

_ defect ; cf. especially 54>8-15. 

(3) The only extant play among the examples which A. uses to 
illustrate his meaning, the OT, turns on a mistake. The cause of 
Oedipus’ disaster, in so far as it was not determined before he was 
bom, was that he was mistaken as to the identity of his parents. It 
must be admitted that other interpretations of the play allowing 
a different view of duapria have been found acceptable by some ; see 
Appendix IV. 

(4) The most highly commended situation discussed in Ch. 14 as 
proper for tragedy depends on mistakes like that of Oedipus, 
though the word dyapria does not occur in that chapter. But the 
statement (5429) that only a few legends provide the sort of plot 
which A. approves, one turning on ignorance of identity, refers back, 
Omep mdAat ei pyrat, to 53718, where it is said that the finest tragedies 
are about only few families because they alone fit the formula just 
expounded of the tragic dyapria (but see note ad loc. and 5429- 
13 n.). It is manifest that dyzapria is closely connected with the kind 
of ignorance of identity which is conspicuous in the plots considered 
in Ch. 14. Moreover, it would be absurd to suggest that only a few 
families offered characters of the right degree of mediocrity to fit the 
theory of the moral flaw ; the poet, as maker of the plot, can impose 
what mediocrity he likes. See also note to 1. 16. 

53910. rév év peyaAy Soy Svrwv Kai evruxig: the heroes of myth are 
necessarily of high station and degree, and their passage from good 
to bad fortune is correspondingly spectacular. The tragic conven- 
tion long continued to require heroes of a similar type even when 
drama had become entirely secular; so long as power is confined to 
the aristocracy this is natural. A few Elizabethan tragedies, Arden 
of Feversham, A Yorkshire Tragedy, descended to bourgeois themes, 
but it was not until the eighteenth century that the convention was 
formally challenged with plays such as Lessing’s Sarah Sampson. It - 
could be argued that the heroes and heroines of such plays were opovos 
in a more meaningful sense than A.’s ‘imperfect’ demi-gods and kings. 
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53811. OiSimous kai Ouéotys: as A. frequently refers to the OT, it is 
clear that he has that play in mind here and the importance in the 
play of dyapria. The hero’s ignorance of his own identity gives 
a satisfactory: meaning. But Thyestes is a surprise in this context. 
He is best known for his crime against his brother Atreus, the seduc- 
tion of his wife, and the theft of the golden lamb, for which Atreus ° 
revenged himself by pretending to forgive Thyestes and then serving | 
him up his children’s flesh at a banquet. The only dyapzia here is 
that Thyestes did not know what he was eating. But Sophocles 
seems to have written a play about a recognition between Thyestes 
and his daughter Pelopia, by whom he had had unawares a son, 
Aegisthus, ending with the suicide of Pelopia and the murder of 
Atreus; see Soph. Frag. (Pearson) 1. 185. This would give a more 
satisfactory dpapria. 

53912. émaveis: repeats tar ev peydAy Sdfy.... 

avéyxn dpa. ..:a recapitulation of the important conclusions reached. 
kad@s Exovra: cf. 47710. 

53913. amdodv . . . StrAodv: it is a sign of the rough state of the work 
that the pair dzAods—di7Aods is here introduced without explanation 
in spite of dzAjv—memdcypévyy (52°31) only a few lines before. 
SirAods is explained at 53231, below. 

Somep tives: there is no clue who they may have been. 

53914. ovx eis eUruxiav: the change of a bad man’s fortunes for the 
better was rejected as untragic at 52537, but nothing has been said 
of the many plays which showed an indifferent or good hero enjoying 
an improvement in his fortunes. 

53815. 80’ apapriav peyaAnv: ‘a momentous mistake’ suits better here 
than ‘a great flaw’ with 7 BeAriovos paAdov 7} xetpovos ; this last phrase 
may well indicate that A. was uneasy about the crudely ethical 
differentia employed above. Anyway, it would be absurd to say in 
one breath that the man was better and the flaw was greater. 

53418. rods tuxdvras pu8ous arnpibpouv: ‘used to work their way 
through the stories at random’. In the absence of a z¢xvy poets did 
not know which myth (the probable meaning of jé80s here) would 
make a good play, so they just took from the store of myths which- 
ever came first ; more recently they learnt empirically that the stories 
of certain houses made the best plays ; now A. tells them why. 

53820. AAxpéwva ...: of the six heroes here mentioned Oedipus and 
Thyestes were used as examples at |. 11, above (see n.). 

Alcmeon, like Orestes, killed his mother, Eriphyle, to avenge 
a father, Amphiaraus. His story was the theme of plays by Sophocles, 
Euripides, Agathon, Theodectes, and Astydamas. We learn in the 
next chapter (53°33) that in the play of Astydamas Alcmeon: killed 
his mother in ignorance ; in the ordinary version there cannot have 
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been much room for a dyapria: Euripides’ Alcmeon in Corinth had 
a characteristic plot turning on recognitions; see [Apollodorus] 3. 
7. 7. Orestes was.the central figure of one of the most popular cycles 
of myth. Since he returned unrecognized to his own country, he was 


certainly a cause of dyapria in others, and. it is present also in the  ~ 


Iphigeneia story. Meleager was killed by his mother after he had 
accidentally slain his uncles in the hunting of the Calydonian boar; | 
plays by Phrynichus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Telephus, son of 
Heracles and Auge, is best known as the ragged suppliant who 
sought the cure of his woung by means of Achilles’ spear which had 
also caused it. But he grew up in ignorance of one or both of his 
parents, with whom he was reunited after a dramatic recognition; 
also he unintentionally killed his uncles (Soph. Aleadae). Sophocles 
wrote a Telephus Trilagy, Aeschylus a Telephus and a Mysians (cf. 
60432). For a fuller account of what is known of tragedy relating to 
these six heroes see E., pp. 391-8. The chief difficulty is Meleager. 
Perhaps he failed to recognize his uncles ; or his mother, Althaea, did 
not know he had killed them in error. 

53822. waQetv Seva Horjoat: this refers back to $oBepav kat aiceinay: at 
the beginning of the.chapter. Such plots would inevitably present 
characters who were émipaveis. A. is no doubt thinking of the sort of 
Sewvov specified at 53°30, the killing, or near killing, in ignorance, of 
a kinsman. 

53823. taurtms tis cuotdceus: i.e. the structure prescribed in the sen- 
tence beginning a dvdyKn dpa, ]. 12, above. 

This ends the section on dpapria and the tragic character. Taken 
in its narrowest sense, the theory of duapria provides a formula for 
the numerous intrigue plays composed in the late fifth century and 
after. It has a wider relevance in connexion with unity of action. 
If the hero himself sets going the train of events which leads to his 
undoing, a causal connexion is secured between the beginning and 
the catastrophe; as the hero does not desire his own destruction he’ 
will hardly take the fatal step except under a misapprehension (or in 
a fit of passion). E. thinks the dyapzia is confined to the complex 
play, belonging to the type 7 xadAlorn tpaywdia, which A. is here 
considering. One may suspect that throughout this passage on the 
tragic situation A. has been influenced by Plato’s denunciation of 
epic and tragic poets who presented a world in which the good were 
often miserable and the wicked successful, e.g. Rep. 392 A, B, Laws 
660 E. Elsewhere in the P., as in the demand that characters should 
be. ozouvdaiou and xpyorol, the emphasis seems differently placed. 

6.6: though what follows is in the nature of an appendage to the 
main part of the chapter, it is closely linked. devrépa (53230) refers 
back to xaAdXiory in this line. 
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On KaAAiorn see 50°36 n. 

53824. 15 ard Guapravouow: ‘make the same mistake’ i.e. as the twes 
of |. 13 who prefer the double ending, which implies that the critics 
of Euripides are a different set of people from those mentioned 
above. B. read atré, acc. after ¢yxadodvres picked up by on, which in 
any case is to be taken with éyxadodvres, not as ‘because’. 

toto Spq: cf. 59229; rodro has no clear antecedent. ravrys ris 
avordcews (I. 23) involves three points: that it is single, ending in 
misfortune, caused by dyapria. E. makes rodvo refer to these three 
things and removes a major difficulty by bracketing «ai af woAAai... 
teAeuvrw@owv. But the 70 adr of |. 24 refers to the particular error of 
preferring a double to a single plot and ending, and in view of this it 
is impossible not to relate rod70 to the ending as explained by xai ai 
moAAai, ... Further, the ending, double/or single, remains the chief 
topic for the rest of the chapter. It is, however, true that Euripides’ 
work abounds more strikingly with plays based on mistaken 
identity and duapria than with unhappy endings (see next n.). But 
the identity plays usually end happily. , 

53825. ai woAAai: editors are divided between ai woAAai and zodAdat. 
Against zroAAai it is so obvious that many plays based on the body of 
Greek legend must end unhappily that it is not worth saying ; on the 
other hand, it is not clear that Euripides was addicted specially to 
the unhappy ending. G.’s computation is: unhappy Soph. 43, Eur. 
46; happy Soph. 16, Eur. 24. The endings are known of a larger 
proportion of Euripides’ plays. But the point probably is that 
Euripides wrote a number of plays with spectacularly unhappy 
endings. 

53827. tdv oxnvdv Kai tOv aywvev: hendiadys for ‘dramatic contests’. 

53828. Gv naropOwidorv: ‘if they are successfully executed’. It has 
sometimes been taken to refer to success in production, but every 
play needs proper production for success. xatopSodcAa will be the 
consequence of ¢8 olxovojetv, which Euripides does not always 
achieve. 

53429. ei cai: with the usual nuance, ‘even if, as is in fact the case,’. Cf. 
De Caelo 29817: ofov of wept Médoadv re Kai Ilappevidyy, ovs, et Kai 
TdAra. A€yovat kaddis, GAN’ od dvakds ye Set vopioa A€eyew. 

Ta GAAa pr eW oikovopet: olxovopety is the regular word in the 
scholia for management of plot, etc. On the interpretation here 
given this will mean that Euripides was more correct with his end- 
ings than with the rest of his construction. 

tpayikwrarés ye: taken in its context this famous aphorism must 
mean that Euripides excels in arousing pity and fear. On the 
evidence of thesurviving plays it might be saidthat Euripides is most 
tragic in the sense that he is the most heart-rending of the poets. 
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A play such as the Troades is more pathetic, not to say more senti- ~ 
mental, than anything written by Aeschylus or Sophocles; his 
characters and his situations are nearer the level of ordinary life. 
Jebb, who was no great admirer of Euripides, attributed to TpayiKd- 
tatos here the meaning ‘most sensational’ (Attic Orators 1. ci) but it 

is unexampled at this date. 

53230. gaiverar: sc. to audiences. 

7 mpdry: equivalent to KaAdiorn, |. 23. 

53831. Und twav: the same unknown critics as at l. 13, above. 

53832.  ‘O8dccera: epic provides a better example than any tragedy 

. because, owing to the larger-scale of the work, the two parties, 
Odysseus and the suitors, are:-kept apart during the first half of the 
poem. The Electra of Sophocles might supply an example from 
tragedy ; it ends badly for the wicked Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, 
well, at least in the short term, for the more sympathetic Electra 
and Orestes. But many plays with happy endings contain no over- 
whelming misfortune for anyone, e.g. Helen, IT, Philoctetes. 

534834, Bedrpwv doéveaav: ‘the weakness of theatre audiences’. Though 
tragedy gives pleasure, it is a more austere and more exacting 
pleasure than that of comedy. 

GxoAou8odar yap: the importance attached to the applause of the, 
inevitably, uninstructed audience was a ground of complaint for 
Plato, who implied that in practice the judges awarded the prize in 
accordance with the verdict of the applause (Laws 659 A, 7oI A). 

53437. pd6w: here the traditional story as opposed to the plot shaped 
by the poet. 

53838. pido. yevopevor: we know of no such play, nor of any parallel 
in extant comedy, though titles of lost plays imply burlesque of 
tragic plots. E. rejects the whole sentence as lacking connexion with 
what has gone before—he objects also to the use of nv@ meaning 
‘story’ and not ‘plot’. Presumably the sequence of thought is that 
it is natural human frailty to be disturbed by the sight of suffering 
and that the extreme case'of the artificial avoidance of it is the 
turning upside down of a famous story with a tragic ending, as 
though Hamlet should be reconciled to his uncle. Nahum Tate’s 
happy.ending to King Lear, which was habitually acted for over 
a century, was a comparable concession to weakness. 


CHAPTER 14 


The break at the end of Ch. 13 is a light one. The subject is still how to 
construct a plot in such a way as to achieve the due (emotional) effect, 
52>28-30. It has been laid down that the construction of 4 xara ri 
téxvnv KaAXorn tpaywdia will involve the perdBaors, due to dpapria, 
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from good to bad fortune of a man neither faultless nor-wicked. The 
main subject of Ch. 14, though it is not introduced until 53°14, is the 
relationship between the parties to the conflict. (A. has no single word 
for conflict in this sense any more than he has for the tragic hero; 
aywv is the conflict of competitors at a public performance.) Or, in 
other words, it is an enumeration of tragic md6y: cf. 53°19. When 
a man gravely injures a ¢iAos, one of his kin, or comes near to doing so, 
the whole situation is a aa8os in which 6 mpdrrwv and 6 wdoxwv are 
jointly involved. Oedipus in killing Laius was involved in a aos no 
less than his victim. Hamartia is not specifically mentioned in this 
chapter, but it is implied by dyvo.a and dvayvapiors. dyvora is lack of 
knowledge. dapria is the defective knowledge of one who thinks he 
knows. Of the four possible situations the two best involve hamartia. 


53b1-14. The less desirable way of arousing emotion. This may be the 
explanation of @ Sez evAaBetoOa: at the beginning of the previous - 
‘chapter, or it may have been suggested by ‘the weakness of the 
audience’ mentioned just above. 


“53b1. ris Sews: see 49°33n. For terror provoked by costume (or 
spectacle) see note on reparddes at |. 9, below; that pity was aroused 
by the mere trappings of woe was a complaint made constantly by 
Aristophanes against Euripides, especially Ach. 407-89 and Ran. 

_ 1063: 
mpa@tov pev Tovs BactAevovras pax dumioxwy, iv’ éAewoi 
tois avOpwros daivowr’ etvat. 


with emphasis on appearance as against reality. It is impossible to 
tell whether Aristophanes was genuinely outraged by the debase- 
ment of tragedy or exploiting an easy line in humour. Sophocles 
seems to have adopted Euripides’ innovation in his later plays, E/., 
Phil., OC (especially 1258-61). Webster, Greek Theatre Production, 
p. 39, denies, for no apparent reason, that rags were actually used. 
But it was Aeschylus who was traditionally the exploiter of écmAnéis 
through dys, eg. in PV and Eumen.; see or 1. 9, below. There 
may even have been a class of play which derived its effect from 
.spectacle; cf. 5642 n. 

53b3. mpdrepov: ‘superior’, not uncommon: cf. Aristoph. Ran. 76: 
Sogoxr€a wporepov ovr’ Evpumidov; A. Met. 997712. 

5305. +a mpdypara ywwopeva: ‘the sequence of events’: see on 1. 6, 
below. 

$pirrev: ‘shudder’, used as a synonym for ¢oPetoGa only here in 

P.; cf. De Mot. An. 70122: dpirrovor cat PoBodvra: vojoavres pdvov. 
The word may be in A.’s mind as appropriate to the gruesome thrills 
presented through the medium of dyus. Cf. Pl. Rep. 387 c and dpixn 
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mepipoBos of the terror aroused by poets (Gorgias, Hel. 9). It is used 
in the biological works of a pur ely physical frésson. 

5366. rov rod Oidirou pi8ov: there is no agreement about the meaning 
of 4880s, whether it is the story of Oedipus (R. and S.), the plot of the 
Oedipus (B. and E.), or the play itself, read, not acted (G., Butcher). 
In favour of the last it can be argued that this is what is left when 
éyxs is eliminated, and the point that plays can be read is made at 
50°18 and 62°11; the great effect of Racine’s reading aloud of the OT 
is recorded in Pellisson et d’Olivet, Hist. Acad. frang. (Paris, 1858), 
ii. 335. In favour of plot, slightly the most probable, we have the 
emphasis on rs cvardcews and mpdypara, above; it is the organiza- 
tion by the poet of his material which is the decisive element, and it 
fits the argument equally well whether a summary of the plot or the 
plot as embodied in the play is here referred to. The pres. ywopeva 

“suggests that the hearing takes an appreciable time. What it cannot 
mean is the story. A poet with a proper grasp of his art can tell 
which stories are potentially good plots, but until the poet has put 
the parts or incidents, zpdypara, into a significant relation, the 
emotional impact is slight. So the story ‘is essentially predramatic, 
mpdypara with only rudimentary ovoracs. Anyone telling the story 
of Oedipus today would in fact summarize the plot of Sophocles’ 
play, because his version is dominant. The Adyos of Euripides’ /T 
which A. outlines in Ch. 17, 552-15, seems to be more than story but 
less than plot. The main structural feature,.the recognition, is given, 
though only allusively ; but much detail would have to be mules in 
before it could arouse emotion. 

53b8, xopnyias: at Athensa choregus wasa wealthy citizen who Gunes 
the training and equipment of a tragic, comic, or dithyrambic 
chorus and originally, no doubt, led it in the theatre: cf. Lysias 21. 
1-4. There is no evidence that he was responsible for anything 
except the chorus, and so he would have little to do with the spec- 
tacular effects here referred to. By a natural extension yopynyia was 
used for expenditure in general, often with a suggestion of lavish- 
ness, and it is best taken in this sense here. Cf. Pol. 133141 : Seirau 
Kal xopnytas twos 76 Cav adds. E. keeps the technical sense but 
extends it to cover the dressing of actors. 

5309. 76 tepata@bdes: ‘the portentous’. To produce fear by spectacle 
rather than plot i is inferior ; to use spectacle to produce thrills for 
their own sake is incompatible with tragedy. The pleasure is dif- 
ferent in kind, though éxzAnéts, the pleasurable effect of seeing ro 
Oavpacror, is used in both connexions (cf. 55*17). It is not known to 
what A. is referring unless it be Aeschylus. The dreadful appearance of 
the Erinyes in his Eumen. is said to have caused women to mis- 
carry ; his PV contained not only the cow-headed Io but the winged 
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steed of Oceanus. The observation in the Vit. Aes. 7, rats re dear kai 
tois wvOors mpos ExmAnéw repatwoy Kéxpynrat, may go back to a Peri- 
patetic source. While it is incredible that Aeschylus made so- 
frivolous a use of spectacle, it is conceivable that A. thought he did. 
But the reference may be to something of which ‘we know nothing. 

53b11. #Sovnv: one of the few clear statements in the P. of the func- 
tion of edie cf. 51°23, 53236,. 59221, 62416, 62°13. 

53b12. rhv... Sa puproews ... HSovijv: it is not clear whether dc 
jutpyoews Is “purely descriptive, or whether A. is emphasizing that 
pity and fear are enjoyable only when caused Sia purpyoews, not in 
real life (cf. 48°10). 

53b13. rodro: it, not yd5ov7% but 7d ydovyv wapacKevdtev, must be . 
embodied in the action and not be a superficial effect of production. 
The effect of the zpdyyara is of course dependent on their ovoraous. 

53b14-54415. In this, the concluding section on the organization of the 
plot, certain types of situation are arranged in order of effectiveness. 
It is to be noted that they turn not on a ‘hero’ but on a relation 
between two. parties: cf. M. Kommerell, p. 189. These are «i5n 

‘ graBous: cf. 529-13 and n. - 

53b14, Sava... oiktpa: we might have expected foBepa éeAcewd, but 
Sewvd is appropriate to terrible events, oixzpd to the victims’ 7d6n, 

\ such as A. is about to classify (cf. 1. 30, below). oi«rpd, rare in A., is 
a synonym for éAcewd, which occurs with Sewa at 56°3. 

53615. idwv: in all the examples given the parties are closely connected 
by blood or marriage, though the sense is not normally so limited. 

53b18. péAdwv: the intention without performance can produce the 
emotional impact. 

kat’ alto to wd80s: the sight of a fellow creature in agony, 

physical or mental, rouses feelings of sympathy ; strictly this should 
be called ¢:AarOpwria, as pity is reserved for undeserved suffering and 
fear for those like ourselves, but the inconsistency, such as it is, is 
not objectionable. ad@os must have. the sense of ‘disaster’ as in 
54713, which includes the sense of 52510 (see note ad loc.), but is not 
confined to physical suffering. 

53622. raita Cnrnréov: G., ad loc., gives lists of plots involving these 
relationships. 

53b22-—26. This is a parenthesis in which A. observes that the poet has 
not complete freedom to arrange his plot on the most advantageous lines, 
since he uses traditional stories which prescribe the main events. 

53623. Clytemnestra and Eriphyle, two examples of mothers killed 
by their sons. Alcmeon’s murder of Eriphyle was the subject of 
Sophocles’ Epigoni and of the Alcmeon of Astydamas. A. observes 
(EN 1110428) that it is ridiculous that Alcmeon is compelled to kill 
his mother. 
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53625. atrév € ... kaAds: this can be taken in two ways: (1) evpio- 
kev, meaning Gavent? » and xpfiobax both depend on Se?, xai is 
copulative (2) ypio8ac depends on evpicxew = ‘discover how to’, xai 
is emphatic. The first being slightly the more natural has been 
generally preferred, though not by B. But the possibility that the 
poet may invent his own plots (edpicxew) has not been mentioned 
since 51523 and what follows appears to refer exclusively to the 
handling of existing stories. (edpicxew governing an infin. is rare, 
but occurs at 54211). There is-no reason to take xadds with edpicxew 
as well as with ypio@a. The interpretation to be adopted of 5479-13 
is not irrelevant to the final choice here. Since the invention might 
take the form not of shaping new plots but of ingeniously varying old 
ones, the effect of (2) can be got by making evpicxew depend on Sez 
and taking «a as explanatory. 

tmrapadeSopevors: as at 51524, indistinguishable from wapecAnppevous. 
53b26. ro S€ kadds ...: tt has been agreed that a characteristic tragic 
plot would deal with the killing or projected killing of a near relative. 
The killing can either take place or not take place (this would generally 
be a datum of the myth), and the killer can be either aware or unaware 
of the identity of his proposed victim (here the dramatist is generally 
free to choose). The symmetry of these four possibilities is not as 
complete as might appear, because not-killing covers both failing to 
kill and changing the intention to kill. It is:to be noticed that A. 
lists only three possibilities (5326-36), omitting the case of the aware 
killer who does not kill. This case is considered in the following 
passage, 5336-5429, where the four possibilities are put in order of 
merit beginning with the worst, but dismissed: because it hardly 
occurs, It would be easy to insert with G. éorw Se pi) wpafar eiSdras 
after Mydeav in 1. 29. This gets support from the Arabic version, 
but it involves the omission of zpérov in 1. 34. 

53627. gor pev yap ...: case I, action with knowledge, as Medea killed 
her children with full knowledge of what she was doing. It is interesting 
that A. takes a low view of this type of play (542), although it is the 
one which gives the most scope for the study of a mind divided 
against itself and the psychology of decision. 

Gomep of -tadavoi: as simple plays naturally precede complex, the 
older poets tended to write works which lacked the anagnorisis 
‘associated with action in ignorance. It is uncertain whether Euripides 
is reckoned as one of the ancient poets or not, just as it is uncertain 
whether he is among the véor at 50225. In view of the large number of 
complex plays which Euripides wrote it would seem inappropriate ‘ 
to consign him to the category of the ancients, and this is the view 
of most commentators. On the other hand, no play is more complex 
than Sophocles’ OT or Philoctetes, and the deaths of Sophocles and 
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Euripides would afford a natural dividing line between old and new. 
Cf. Denniston in CR 43 (1939), 60, who argues convincingly that 
Euripides i is among the maAaoi, and shows that «ai can easily mean 
‘E, too among the ancients’. 

53629. gon &€ .. .: case I]; as in case III. they form their intention 
dyvoobvTes, under the influence of dyapria. All dpapripara arise from 
dyvova, though not all dyvora leads to a dudprnpa. 

53630. 16 Savov: every story suitable for a tragic plot contains a 
disastrous act (dos), actual or potential. . 

53b31. rhv dtAiav: ‘the relationship’, in the case of Oedipus that 
Laius was.the father and Jocasta the mother. 

53632. tw rod Spdparos: 76 Sewor occurred many years before the . 
action of the play begins with the plague at Thebes. At 54>7 and 
60230 the same fact is mentioned in a different connexion. It is 
contrary to reason (dAoyov) that inquiry into the disappearance of 
Laius should not have been made at the time and Oedipus been 
aware of the facts about his predecessor. And how should Jocasta 
not have noticed the scarred ankles of Oedipus? If there must be an 
dAoyov it is better outside the action of the play. . 

55b33. AdAxpéwv: in the play of Astydamas, one of the most productive 
tragic poets of the fourth century, Alcmeon killed his mother without 
knowing who she was. 

TnA€yovos: the play must be the "OSvaceds AxavOorAyé of 
Sophocles. Telegonus, the son of Odysseus by Circe, was sent by his 
mother to search for his father ; landing on Ithaca by night he was 
mistaken by Odysseus for a marauder, and in the fight that followed 
Telegonus fatally wounded his father with his spear which was 
tipped with fish-bone (hence dxavOorA7é). Telegonus does not appear 
to have realized what he had done until after his father’s death; cf. 
Soph. Frag. (Pearson) 2. 105 ff. 

53b34. peédAAovra: case III; péAdew means ‘intend’ or: ‘be on the 
point of’. 

53b35. dvayvwpioat: sc. tiv piAiav; cf. 1. 31, and similarly at 5473. 

53b37. rovrwv: the four possibilities implied in the preceding sentence ; 
see note on l. 26. 

Td pév yiwwoxovra ...: the one possibility not so far mentioned. 
Had Medea, for instance, changed her mind about her children, it 
would have been hard to maintain the tension of the play. 

53639. prapdv: ‘morally repulsive’, as at 52536. The desire to kill one 
who should be dear, a husband or a son, is repellent. When the deed 
is done, or planned, in ignorance of the victim’s true identity, it 
ceases to be puapdv, however painful it may remain. Presumably the 
next worse type, that of action with knowledge, is also prapdv, but 
the effect of the aos may afford some compensation. 
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ataQés: there is no wd@os, disastrous occurrence, rather than no 
event which arouses appreciable pity or fear. Thus in the instance 
given Haemon, having failed in his attempt to kill Creon, desists and 
kills himself. This would not make a sufficient climax for a tragic 
action. In fact, of course, it is only an incident narrated by a mes- 
senger (Antig. 1206-43). 

5441. dAtyanis: there are no examples in extant tragedy. Orestes’ 
intended slaughter of Helen is incidental. The sparing of Lycus 
(Antiope) is a better case, but here too a god intervenes and Lycus is 
not a ¢idos. G. suggests the intention of Nephele to kill Athamas in 
Soph. Athamas B.: cf. Soph. Frag. (Pearson), 1. 1-4. .Hamlet’s 
failure to kill his uncle at prayer would be irrelevant, as part only of 
a larger movement. Had Medea spared her children it would have 
been an example. 

5482. Sevrepov: ‘next in order from the worst’. The same arrangement is 
used in the case of recognitions at 54°30; elsewhere we have a descend- 
ing order of merit or importance, as 50239. This second type is not 
criticized. Like the worst it must be prapov because the characters act 
yeyvwoxovres, but it is superior because it contains a mdQos or arouses 
aaos. 

BéAriov: the class of the OT, Alcmeon, and Odysseus Akanthoplex. 
As there is no wicked intention, ro puapov is absent. 

5494, ékmAnktixov: exmAnéis is defined in Top. 12614 as baepBody 
Bavpacidrnros. The word occurs mainly in P. and Rhetoric, again in 
connexion with OT at 55217: see n.; and D. A. Russell on [Longinus] 
15. 2. A characteristic use is for the amazement of Sparopsautus) in 
Herod. 2. I2Iy. 

5495, 1 Kpeodovry: a play by Euripides produced earlier than 426 
B.c. The story was dramatized by Voltaire, and by M. Arnold in his 
Merope. Cresphontes, the son of Merope and the king of Messenia, 
was smuggled out of the country as a child when the usurper Poly- 
phontes killed the king and forcibly married his queen. A price was 
set on his head, and this he made use of tc exact his revenge. He 
returned to his country in disguise and claimed the reward offered 
to the slayer of Cresphontes. He deteived not only Polyphontes but 
Merope as well, and she planned to murder the supposed murderer of 
her son. She stood with axe raised to strike her sleeping son when — 
the Paidagogos entered in time to save the boy and bring about the 
anagnorisis. Plutarch, M. 998 E, tells of the suspense created in the 
theatre. when this scene was performed: dcov ev r@ Oedtpw kivnpa 
movet auveEophidlovea doBw Kai Séos py dbdon Tov .. . yepovra. If 
Plutarch saw the play himself, this must be one of the last recorded 
performances of Euripides in the ancient world. A. Pertusi in 
Dionyso 19 (1956), 111-14, has collected references to performances ; 
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they are numerous down to the end of the second century a.D., but it 
is impossible to tell which are merely recitations of selected speeches. 
5427, ri “Iptyeveiq: the anagnorisis of the IT is praised at 55218. 
5438, rij “EAAY: Helle was daughter of Athamas and sister of Phrixus. 
Nothing i is known of the play, nor does the story obviously suit this 
‘context..é«S:ddvac would mean ‘hand over to her enemies’. Some 
have proposed to substitute Antiope for Helle. In the Antiope of 
_Euripides Antiope was on the point of being handed over by her 
sons to her enemy Dirce; this would be aAXo 7 tovodrov (53°21), Tt 
TaVv avnxéatwv (53535). 

This preference for this class of action, which involves recognition 
before execution, appears to be in flat contradiction to the prescrip- 
tion of 4 Kara TH Téxvnv KaAXNoTy Tpaywdia in Ch. 13, 53213-15, where 
it is laid down that the change shall be not to good fortune from bad, 
but in the opposite direction, to bad from good. There is a partial 
solution which was suggested by Lessing, whom most later edd. 
have followed (see M. 338-9) : in Ch. 13 A. is discussing the movement 
of the play as a whole turning on its perdBaors, in Ch. 14 the best 
management of a single scene and the way to secure the maximum 
ad0os ; in theory this might be subordinate to the plot. But it should - 
be clearly stated that within the restricted compass of a Greek play 
there is rarely, if ever, room for a single scene to be developed to this 
point, unless it is the essential turning-point of the whole plot. The 
scene of realization before action in the Cresphontes might possibly 
have been combined with the final destruction of the innocent ~ 
parties, Cresphontes and Merope, though there would probably have 
been difficulties, and we know no instance of such a plot, unless pos- — 
sibly Euripides’ HF, a play of quite exceptional construction. So we 
are left on this view with the curious fact that the best kind of scene 
cannot be got into the best kind of play, a fact on which A. might 
have been expected to comment. B. supposes a change of view 
subsequent to the writing of Ch. 13 due to a feeling that 70 puapdv 
must be avoided at all.costs, and that there/must be an element of 
6 juapév in a play like OT even though the intention is pure. Yet, 
apart from this contradiction, the two chapters with their common 
focus in the tragic emotions give a strong impression of coherence, 
and if we are to believe that different drafts are combined here, the 
case for treating the P. as anything approaching an integrated work 
is weak indeed. The least awkward solution is to suppose that A. 
thought the OT the best type of play, but that Cresphontes and IT 
contained each a finer scene. 

5429-13. 51a yap toito...: the problem here is whether A. is merely 
repeating what he said at 5318 (viv dé wept dAtyas . . .) about the 
scarcity of legends which can be made to yield a first-class plot, or 
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whether he is blaming the poets for not increasing the supply by 
inventing new ones. The first question is the reference of rodro. B. 
took it to be the statement about plots which ends raira Unryréov at 
53°22. Better perhaps is to refer it to the whole discussion on situa- 
tions and emotions, particularly to xpdrorov (1. 4). ep eaaete it 
can refer forward to the next sentence ee yap... ‘the reason 
why tragedies are about few families is . . .’; cf. 51°4. “In any case, 
Omep. elpyrat depends not on roéro but on ov wept moAda. .. . If 
{nrobvres ydp explains rodro, then the force of this sentence is that 

. the poets sought the Best emotional effects but, having no adequate 
theory, they merely found empirically (cf. 47220 of 5€ 51a ouvnfeias) 
that certain sorts of plot worked. Accordingly they were compelled, 
‘dvayxdalovrat odv, to ring the changes on the stories of the few houses 
which had suffered the right sort of disasters. Whereas if they had 
worked out the réyvy, they would have been able to invent all the 
plots they wanted for themselves. This satisfies logic, and most edd. 
explain along these lines. But the emphasis and the indirectness of 
this demand for invented plots are surprising, and R. may be right 
in allowing less to the claims of. logic. The implication of A.’s words 
need not be that, if they had worked dao réxvns, they would have 
found more plots, but that they would have reached the present 
position sooner. Further, 7éxvy could not have increased the number 
of otxia:. The best solution is to take dca rodro as referring to the 
earlier part of the chapter, and the ydp clause as parenthetic, making 
the same favourite contrast as at 47719, 51924; dvayxdlovrat odv is 
the consequence of od zepi moAdd. . . . There is a basic Sear of 
stories which make first-class tragedies. 

It may be noted that no sort of ‘flaw’ appears as part of the 
theoretically correct plot, but dyvova does. 

5489, wéAar of something stated a page or two back is not found else- 
where in the P., but is not infrequent in A. 

54910. ai qparyisela eioiv: cf. 53218: viv dé wept ddiyas oixias at KdANoTat 
Tpaywdiat ovvrifevrar. It does not appear that all contemporary 
tragedy was confined to these few plots, so cdAAvorat must be’ sup 
plied, textually or mentally, from the earlier passage. 

When was the process of working through the myths to find the 
suitable ones completed ? dzrnpi8pour (53218) shows it was in the past. 
Perhaps Euripides came near to exhausting the supply of good 
recognition plots in his last years. 

téexvns ... tuxns: cf. Agathon, fr: 6: réyvn r¥xnv Eorepfe Kal Téxvqv 
t3xn, from EN 114019. 

What they sought Cqrodvres must have been satisfying plots; if 
they had already identified ro tovodrov they would not have sought 
amo TUXNS. 
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54812. anavraév: sometimes to ‘face’ or ‘cope with’ a threat or diffi- 
vculty, e.g. ™pos tiv dmopiav Pol. 128335, more generally to ‘have 
dealings with’, ‘concern oneself with’ as here. Vahlen todk i it ‘many 
poets coincide over a few plots’: cf. Bonitz 73a 4-9. 

54413. mepi pév odv ...: this appears to mark with finality the con- 
clusion of the Se cdon which began with the examination of ,rjv 
avoraow Tay mpayparwy in the first sentence of Ch. 7. ‘I do not 
think A. could state in a clearer way... that he had finished with the | 
poos’ (Solmsen, CQ 29 (1935), 193) “But we soon return to topics 
which belong primarily to the province of plot. * 


CHAPTER 15 


54916-36 and 54b8-15 #@0s. 54837—b8 seems to be concerned with 
po0os: 5415-18 belongs doubtfully. 


After plot the element second in importance is character, in the somewhat 
limited form of 400s, the disposition induced by habit and training. 
Knowledge of a person’s 480s creates an expectation as to the way he will 
behave in given circumstances. The word appears to mean both ‘charac- 
ter’, one of the dramatis personae, as at 60811 (but see note), and also 
‘the character of a character’; the ambiguity is the same in English. 
tpomot ‘a man’s ways’ is not found in the P.—oé Adyar ray HAGY Kal TeV 
tpdomwy eloly eixoves (R. ad Alex. 144119). 


54916. dv Set croxaleoGat: parallel to the beginning of the previous 
‘section, 52528. 

54817. xpnora: xpnords like xpyoupos ‘useful’ and so ‘good of its sort’ 
and, more generally, ‘good’. There is considerable overlap between 
this word and ozovSaios and émeuys, all three being opposed to 
dadros. xpynords is equated with émetcyjs (R. 14181). It occurs in the 
P. only in this chapter. It is appropriate here because of its relative 
sense. It would have been paradoxical to say at 1. 20, below, that 
a slave could be ozovSaios or émexys. On the other hand, the general 
statement that characters should be xpyord at least does not contra- 
dict the definitions of Ch. 2. Cf. Eur. fr. 329 ged, rotau evemmascies ws | 
dmravTaxod mpéme: xapaxThp Xpnoros es evpuyiav, 

Note that characters are required to be xpyords in order that 
tragedy may achieve its proper effect. A. is untroubled by Plato’s 
feeling that it is blasphemous to represent heroes, often the children 
of gods, as wicked (Rep. 391 C); ¢f. 60535. 

54818. dormep édéxOn: 508. 

mpoaipeowv: cf. 508 n. and R. 1395°13.- 

54819-éonv: the sub). is rhage xpnorov. 

54820. wai... ai: ‘both ... and’, so S. and E. (cf. Denniston, 
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Particles, p. 109), not ‘even’ as B. and Butcher render; see A. W. 
Gomme, CQ N.s. 4 (1954), 46-9. The natural inferiority of women 
and slaves was a commonplace: cf. A. Pol. 1, Chs. 12 and 13; but 
even A. admitted that the wrong men were sometimes slaves. The 
superior slave is often to be met in tragedy, though sometimes, like 
Eumaeus in the Odyssey, he is not of slave birth. 

54821. daddov: see 4872 n. 

The first of the four requirements, that characters should be 
Xpnores, arises naturally from the definition and from the discussion 
of plot in the two previous chapters. The second, that they should 
be dpporrwy, a synonym for zpézwy, means no more than that they 
should be free from inappropriate or incongruous characteristics. 
For 70 apézov, conformity to a norm, see M. Pohlenz, N. Gétt. G. 
(1933), PP- 53 ff. es 

54922. gonv yap ... 400s: yuvatxa is to be supplied from the next 
clause, ‘it is possible for a woman to be brave’. With the vulgate 
dvSpetov we have to translate ‘it is possible for a man to be brave’, or 
‘there exists the dramatic character who is brave’. ovrws, ]. 23 
(Vahlen’s emendation) then means ‘brave in the way that a man is 
brave’ ; this is less easy to supply with dvdpecav. 

av&peiav: lit. ‘manly’. What would be brave for a woman would be 
cowardly for a man (Pol. 127721). Antigone is brave, but it is ap- 
propriate that she should not face death with the same unbending 
resolution as Ajax. Iphigeneia in the 7A shows her womanliness 
and, in a different passage, her bravery. If the Electra of Sophocles 
is something of a virago, there are special reasons, and she herself is 
troubled by her own behaviour. What A. made of the dvdpdBovdAov 
xéap of Aeschylus’ Clytemnestra it is idle to speculate; he perhaps 
allowed the spirited Merope of the Cresphontes, 4 5€ Adyous dvd pwdes 
mpoodepopevn iver Ta Oéarpa (Plut. M. 110 D, Eur. fr. 454). 

54824. Savy: ‘clever’ as illustrated by the case of Melanippe at 1. 31, 
below. Plato’s Ion (540 B) knows 4 mpére dvdpi eimetv xai darota yuvaixi. 

Spotov: there can be little doubt that the third requirement is that 
the characters should be like ordinary human beings, in the sense 
that they should not be so remote that they fail to arouse sympathy ; 
the o¢ddpa movnpds is untragic because he is too unlike us, and so, 
at the other extreme, would be Plato’s Socrates, who lacks human 
weakness. It must be allowed that this requirement leaves room for 
a considerable measure of unlikeness. 

There is, however, another kind of likeness which could be in- 
tended in this passage, likeness of dramatic character to mythical 
prototype, as in Hor. AP 123. 4: 

sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 
perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, tristis Orestes. 
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The schol. contain many criticisms of this sort of failure to achieve 
likeness, as on Eur. Med. 922: éde S¢ adriy unde xAalovoav.ciadyeabat: 
od yap oixelov t@ mpoownw. G. collects a number of examples of 
criticisms mapa 76 7pdcwrov in his note on 54429, though it is: not 
always possible to distinguish between criticisms of failure to follow 
the traditional model and those of mere inconsistency within the 
play. Much closer to this chapter is a fragment of papyrus from an 
unknown work (M. believes it to be the Aristotelian Poetic of which 
our P. is a shortened version) in the Rainer Pap. published by H. 
Oellacher, Soc. roy. égypt. de papyrologie, Etudes iv (1938), 133-96. 
Part of one column is continuously legible, and in the two adjacent 
columns some form of 6po.os appears three times, of dpporrwy twice, 
leaving no doubt as to the subject under discussion. xai 6] pdA[t]ora 
duvdjsev[os] adrav (sc. Adv Oel.) dxpeBas dodiddvar (cf. 54°10) 
padiora ayabes montis Kai dua todTo “Ounpos ayabos Kai Loporda[F]s 
ola yap ay emo Kal ws % Avdpopdyy (Soica Tov avdpa éAxopevov Sivarat 
edpeiv kat A€fer xa[t] Bec cai Stavoig. eiow dé twes, of dv prev mporiBerrat 
ov petpovvrat, dAAov S€ Kai TodTov KaAds, o[d Tluyxavoper (et ruyyxdvorev 
Gomp.) €xovres Evvorav Kai mapdderypa map’ teiv adrois: womnep Kal 
Teipobeos ev re Opyvy,rod 'Odvacéws, ei pev tia perpetrat [x]ai 76 Gpodv 
tive ofdev, GAALa] 7H ’OSvcce[i]. . .. (GAAS od Gomp.) (dAXo 7H ’OdSvocet 
nepitiOnav 00s Wil.). Gomperz, Mittetlungen aus der Sammlung Pap. 
Erz. Rainer, 1 (1887), 82, Wilamowitz, Timotheus (1903), p. III. 

The interpretation is not beyond doubt; this could mean that the 
Odysseus: of Timotheus possesses 76 dpovov but, as at 54230, not ro 
cpporrov, in the sense not only that it is inappropriate for O. qua 
man to weep, but that it is inappropriate for the O. whom we know 
from myth (while for Melanippe, as a woman having no clear-cut 
mythical character, it is inappropriate to be philosophical). This 
sense has usually been attributed not to dppdérrwy but to 
6povos, SO B., G., and H. But it could be that, while the other charac- 
ters of T. are ‘like’, O. conforms to a recognizable type od ruyxdvopev 
éxovres Evvorav, but is not like O. In any case it does appear that in 
what is probably an early Peripatetic work likeness to the prototype 
is a requirement of 700s. 

It is to be noted that there is no reference to dyapria as a moral 
quality being part of 480s. Nor is the triple division of Ch. 2, where 
Gpovos is intermediate between xpeirrwv and yelpwr, relevant to any- 
thing here. 

54825. ws mpoeipnrat: not ‘as has been said’, but ‘as they have been 
defined’, i.e. in ll. 20-24. 

54926. dpaddv: ‘even’ and so ‘all of a piece’. Cf. EN 1159°8: ovde yap 
avtois Stapevovow dpovor ovres, and Hor. AP 119: ‘aut famam sequere 
aut sibi convenientia finge’. 
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kGv yap avwpados: people in real life are sometimes wayward ; 
their #@os is such that they do not on all occasions react as their 
general behaviour would lead a reasonable person to expect. If 
such a character is presented on the stage there is an obvious danger 
that in different scenes he will give the impression of being different 
people; nor is it easy within the restricted compass of a Greek. play 
to reveal that a character is normally inconsistent. The dvopodryres 
in the 780s of Alcibiades are mentioned at Plut. Alczb. 2. 

6 TAY pipnoty wapéxwv: i.e. the original character in the myth. 6 
puprovpevos, being usually mid., would be ambiguous. 

54827. bmore(q: ‘supplied’ (by the myth) : cf. 51°73. 

54829, dvayxaias: what is unnecessary, i.e. not demanded by the plot, is 
the wickedness. dvayxaiov, agreeing with mapddeyya, should mean - 
that the example itself is superfluous, and if, as E. thinks, it is what 
A. wrote, he was writing carelessly. B.’s dvay«aiov from one of the 
recentiores would violate A.’s practice of treating the word as of three 
terminations. 

6 MevéAaos: E. isprobably right in taking this to mean that the plot 
of the Orestes does not require that Menelaus should be as base as he 
is. In the Andromache, where he is even baser, the wovypia is more 
necessary to the plot. The Orestes is censured again for the same 
reason at 61>21 and in the schol. The same idea may underlie the 
comment at the end of the First Argument to the play: wAqp 
ITvAdSou mdvres paidAoé ciow. 

54930. & re Opijvos "OSuccéws: this appears to be an example of the 
fault opposite to the manly woman (see note on 1. 24); it is curious 
that the work from which it is drawn was a dithyramb (cf. 61532) by 
Timotheus, in which Odysseus lamented the members of his crew 
whom Scylla devoured. 

54931. 1 rijs MeAavinmns pious: fortunately we know enough of this 
very curious speech to understand the reference. The plot of the 
Melanippe of Euripides (called Medaviran 4 L0py to distinguish it 
from M. Aeoparis) was as follows: Melanippe in her father’s absence 
gave birth to twins by Poseidon; she exposed them, but after her 
father’s retum a cow was found to be suckling them. It was over- 
hastily inferred that the cow had given them birth—a portent. 
Melanippe’s father decided to dispose of them by burming, and gave 
them to his daughter to prepare for the sacrifice. She attempted to 
save them by arguing that cows do not give birth to human babies 
and that they must have had a human mother. The opening: lines 
of her speech have been preserved, and they suggest that she went 
back to the beginning of things and expounded a scientific cosmo- 
gony, perhaps on Anaxagorean lines, asserting the uniformity of 
nature. The first line (fr. 484) 
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became a proverbial disclaimer. As her mother was Hippe, the . 
daughter-of the wise Chiron, this does a little, though not much, to - 
extenuate 76 dzperés. In fact the speech carried no conviction and 
Melanippe was reduced to confessing the truth, and only the inter- 
vention of Poseidon saved mother and twins. 

54832, 4 év AdAi& ‘Iptyévera: Iphigeneia in the extant play is horrified 
when first she hears that she is to be sacrificed so that the Greeks 
may have a fair wind for Troy; later, in an upsurge of Pan-Hellenic 
enthusiasm and in order that Achilles may not endanger himself on 
her behalf, she gladly offers to die for Greece. It is true enough that " 

' Iphigeneia as suppliant is quite unlike her later self. In view of what 
passes between Clytemnestra and Achilles in her presence the trans- 
formation is by no means inexplicable, but Euripides does nothing to 
explain it, and A.’s criticism is not so insensitive as is sometimes sug- 
gested. In fact the economy of the play allows no scope for the 
development of Iphigeneia’s character. It is not till after 1035 that 
Iphigeneia learns that she is to be victim and not bride ; Agamemnon 
rejects her appeal 1255-75, Achilles enters at 1345, and the trans- 

-formation of Iphigeneia is revealed at 1368; this is the method of 
melodrama. Such changes are rare in Greek tragedy; that of 
Neoptoleimus in the Phil. is one with which neither A. nor anyone 
else could find fault. ‘In fact A. appears to accept it (EN 115118). 
The use of masks must have worked against variations of character 
within the play. 

Elsewhere A. seems to have censured the dvwpadta of Achilles in 
his treatment of Priam in the last book of the Iliad: cf. Eustathius 
on Il. 24. 569 = A. fr. 168. This is probably connected with the 
melancholic temperament ; see 55232-34 n. and E., p. 462. 

No example is given (or has survived) of a failure in 76 dpotov. 

54833-36. This demand for probable and coherent behaviour cer- 
tainly does not support, though it is perhaps too vague to dismiss, 
the suspicions that have been raised, for example, by Tycho von 
Wilamowitz, Die dramatische Technik des Soph. and E. Howald, 
Die gr. Trag., that the Greeks lacked the notion of continuity and 
consistency of dramatic character. 

In effect this repeats the requirement of 5158, 7 woiw ra mota 
drra ovpBaive. A€yew 7) mpdtrew. The form of expression resembles 
52718-21 and suggests that here too we have the termination of 
a completed section. 

54836, kai rodro peta trodro ...: either ‘one thing after another’ (cf. 
Tdde wera Tdde 52221), or it refers to 7a rovad7a, what is said or done, 
for which radra would be more natural. 
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In spite of the search for individuality of character as a result of 
the influence of the novel, echoes. of the Aristotelian view are still 
to be heard. ‘It is clear that we demand from tragic action the sense 
that the actors represent us all, humanity in general. .. . The plot 
must depict the agents as working within, and worked upon by, 
forces which we feel to circumscribe human actions generally.’ 
A. M. Quinton and R. Meager, Symp. Proc. Aristot. Soc., supp. vol. 34 
(1960), 145. Yeats’s comparison of tragic and comic character goes 
beyond anything in A., though he might have found in it much to 
agree with. ‘Suddenly it strikes us that character is continuously 
present in comedy alone, and that there is much tragedy, that of 
Corneille, that of Racine, that of Greece and Rome, where its place 
is taken by passions and motives, one person being jealous, another 
full of love or remorse or pride oranger. .. . Congreve defined humour 
itself—the foundation of comedy—as a singular and peculiar way of 
doing anything peculiar to one man only, by which his speech and 
actions are distinguished from all other men.’ Yeats’s Essays 
(London, 1924), pp. 297-8. Yeats evaded some obvious objections 
by asserting that Shakespeare was essentially a writer of tragi- 
comedies. On the typical quality of the tragic character see also 
Wilamowitz, Herakles!, pp. 112~13. 

54837—54b8, The connexion of this section with the rest of the chapter 
is obscure. Plot seems to replace character as the subject, character 
being resumed at 548, émei 5¢ . . .. which could easily follow directly 
after 54236. If the text is sound, the explanation must be something 
like this: the notion of zpaypdrwv avoraais is introduced at 54234 in 
order to illustrate from the plot the requirements of 76 dvayxaiov 9 76 
eixds as applied to character. 580s now having replaced 4Oos in the 
forefront of A.’s mind, he mentions a point which should have been 
made in Chs. 8-11 but i is now inserted as an afterthought, that bad 
use of the deus ex machina at the end of a play can weaken its unity. 
Thereafter the thought develops naturally down to 54>8. B. in his 
translation makes A. apologize for the digression. But even so «ai ras 
Avoets gives the impression that the whole sentence is part of a dis- 
cussion of structure. It is not unlike A. to mention Avats before he has 
defined it, but there is no doubt that the section would stand better 
in Ch. 18, which is concerned with d€ors and Avots. Hermann in fact 
transposed it to 55532, where he marked a lacuna. But verbally the 
fit is poor. 

Many edd., G., S., E., and R. in his first ed., attempt to solve the 
problem by reading in place of pvOov at 54>1 40ous or 70dv, which is 
said to be supported by the Arabic. The presence of pv@wy five 
words earlier might explain the corruption. This is at first sight 
attractive. It has been objected to #@ous, the easier reading in view 
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of e€ avro#, that A. normally uses the plur., but as ehere is often 
only one character in a play whose #os is in question, this carries 
little weight.’ More importance‘attaches to the phrase in the schol. 
to I]. 2. 73: €ore 5é drroinrov Td pyxavnpa ew ef 17 €€ adTod Tod wvOov. 
Since this relates to the episode of the dzdmAous cited immediately 
below, it is very possibly an echo of our text, or more probably of 
something in A.’s Homeric criticism, and evidence that pv@ou stood 
here at a date earlier. than the translation into Syriac. Further, it 
would be surprising if A. suddenly placed such emphasis on the 
importance of #@os. It is of course true that the inevitability shown 
in the development of a good plot is unattainable if the behaviour 
of the characters is felt to be unnatural ; but it is late in the day to be 
saying this. The real test is whether 7@ovs works better than pv@ov 
in the context, and it does not. The end of the Medea is unsatisfac- 
tory, not because there is anything inconsistent or illogical in the 
00s of Medea, but because her status and powers are different from 
what they were represented to be in the rest of the play. Her im- 
placability towards Jason remains constant. If Thoas or Theo- 
clymenus had been given as the example, a stronger case could have 
been made for 74ovs. Both in the Hel. and in the JT the finale re- 
quires a change of attitude in a character whichis motivated purely 
by outside intervention and is not e€ avrod rod 78ous in either sense 
of the word. But it must be added that the Avocs of both these plays, 
as the word is defined in Ch. 18, begins much earlier than the intro- 
duction of the god who in the last resort is dispensable. See A. Spira, 
Untersuchungen zum Deus ex machina bei Soph. und Eur. Frankfurt 
Dissert. (1960). 
The problem is well discussed by Solmsen, CQ 29 (1935), 192 ff. 
54b1. xat ph Sonep ... dndmAouv: the pyyav} was a kind of crane 
used to suggest the miraculous appearance of gods out of the sky: 
see Pickard-Cambridge, Theatre of Dionysus, pp. 127-8. Since it was 
sometimes convenient to use this device to rescue a plot which had 
reached an impasse, it soon got a bad name. Cf. Pl., Crat. 425 D: ot 
tpaywdorotol, éretSdv Tt dmopw@ow, emt Tas pnxavas Karadedyovat Beods 
aipovres ; Antiphanes, Potests, fr. 191, contrasts the comic poet who has. 
to contrive his own plots with the tragic poet who has his work done 
for him, and who, if in.difficulty, ‘can raise the crane as easily as his 
little finger’; in Demos. 4o. 59, a-convenient witness appears wozep 
azo wnxar%s. From this a metaphorical sense easily developed, e.g. . 
A. Met. 985218: Avagaydpas pnyavh xpira TH va. 

The use was extended also to cover all divine interventions even if 
the mechane, was not actually employed, as in epic. The second 
example in the present passage relates to the intervention of Athena 
in J]. 2. 166 ff. and the reference in 6ca mpo rod yéyovev J. 3, below, 
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must be to prologues, which were often spoken by gods but not, it is 
generally believed, from the mechane. So far as extant plays are 
concerned the deus is introduced to announce the future rather than 
to cut the knot. The Philoctetes and the Orestes are the only ones in 
which, as they are usually interpreted, the deus can be said to 
constitute an dAoyoy (cf. 1. 6, below). The Medea is a less clear case. 
A.’s objection would have been met if Medea, her vengeance 
achieved, had departed under her own power for Athens and safety, 
and if a divinity, who would naturally have been Hera, had ap- 
peared to announce the. future of Medea and Jason, and the estab- 
lishment of the children’s cult in her temple. This would have made 
impossible the third and final encounter between Medea and Jason, 
and the play would have been the poorer. Yet the present end is 
undeniably awkward ; whereas it is easy to accept the convention of 
gods appearing at beginning and end when they are a technical 
convenience for supplying information and mainly outside the action, 
we are bound to be disturbed by a Medea who remains herself in her 
relations with Jason but suddenly assumes miraculous powers of 
prophecy and a means of transport which are incompatible with her - 
position in the play.as.a whole. It is noteworthy that Polymestor at 
the end of the Hecuba is similarly endowed with prophetic gifts in 

- order to obviate the introduction of a god. It is uncertain whether 
the mechane was actually used at the end of the Medea. Possibly she 
appeared on the roof of the stage building on, or together with, 
the chariot of the Sun; the notion that this was drawn by winged 
serpents comes only from the Argument. 


54b2, wepi tov amdmAouv: J]. 2. 110-206. Agamemnon made trial of his 
army with the suggestion that they should abandon the siege; he 
hoped for an enthusiastic refusal, but the army took him at his 
word, and Troy would have survived ‘contrary to fate’ had not 
Athena, prompted by\Hera, inspired Odysseus to rally the Greeks. 
This is not a strikingly suitable example of a divine intervention ; it 
is not the Avors of a play but, if Avots it can be called at all, of a super- 
fluous episode in an epic. Also, it is not A.’s way to find fault with 
Homer. In his Homeric Problems, fr. 142, A. had rationalized the 
divine intervention as the explanation of a thought occurring 
spontaneously to Odysseus, whose #@os is in any case unaffected. 
Hermann avoided the difficulty, reading "I¢uyeveia for "FAuad. and 
S., followed (unawares) by E., improved this to AvAié&. The re- 
ference would then be to the lost end of the JA, in which it seems that 
Artemis appeared and announced that she had saved Iphigeneia 
from sacrifice. It is improbable, however, that dzdmAovs would suit 
the sailing of the Greeks to Troy from Aulis, or that the play would 
be cited as év AvAi&. dmdmAovs occurs at 59>7 as the title, or possible 
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title, of a play about the sailing of the Greeks foe home after the fall 
of Troy. 

543, +a tw rod Spaparos: this would seem to approve the typical use 

of epiphanies by Euripides in prologues and final scenes. 

54b4, & ody oldv re GvOpwrov eiSévai: for example, both Hermes at the 
beginning and Athena at the end of the Jon reveal things unknowable 
to mortals, as does Athena at the beginning of the Ajax. 

54b5, drodiSopev: cf. R. 1386516: rots Oeots dodiSopev To vepeoar; 

54b6. GAoyov: a word of frequent occurrence hereafter. It means 
contrary to 70 eixés 7} 70 dvaykaiov, ‘irrational’, The use of the 
mechane is one instance of the class of dAoya. At 61520 the un- 
motivated entry of Aegeus in the Medea is called an dAoyov. 

54b7, olov ro év 1 Oidinodt: a particular dAoyow was the failure of 
Oedipus to inquire into the death of Laius. This is specifically men- 
tioned at 60230. One might suppose also that Jocasta would have 
asked how Oedipus came by the deformity of his feet. In the older 
version of the story the truth was revealed on, or soon after, the 
wedding night (Od. 11. 274), perhaps through his deformity. Note 
that this is included in’ the zpaypara of the play, though Laius 
perished long before the beginning of the action. His murder is 
described, but the dAoyov, the situation at Thebes after his death, is 
only lightly touched on. In the terminology of Ch. 18 such zpdypara 
are part of the zpomempaypéva and belong to that portion of the dears 
which is prior to the beginning of the action. These events make less 
emotional impression than those actually represented, a fact which is 
used as the basis of a curious illustration in EN 1101331: dadéper 5é 
trav mabey Exactov wept Lavras H TeAcuTHOavTas cupPaivery roAv waAXov 
2) 74 mapdvopa Kat Seva mpotimdpxew ev tats tpaywdias 7 mpatrecba. 
A. of course allows that misfortunes after our death, i.e. those which 
befall our families, are not without emotional effect on those beyond 
the grave. 

54b8-15. The subject is again 480s. Connexion with 236 is not close. 

54b9. ppeio8ar: ‘do the same as’, ‘follow the example of’, a little 
curious after pipnoes in the previous line. 

eixovoypadous: ‘portrait-painters’. 

54b]1. «adAious ypddouov: a sort of idealization is implied, and one 
less crude than the combination of the best points of beautiful 
models; cf. Appendix I, p. 264. 

54b12. dpyidous cai paddpous: ‘irascible and sluggish’. Neither of 
these characteristics is sufficient to mar an otherwise admirable 
character, but a character will not be admirable if he is all irascibility - 
like a ‘humourous’ character in one of Ben Jonson’s comedies. Such 
qualities may be present, but they should not be dominant, any more 
than the warts on the nose in a good portrait. The dpyiAos is described 
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at EN 110877, 1126213. The pd0vpo: are contrasted with the déets 
at EE 124022, 

5413. émemeis: an instance of the normal use of the word, hardly to 
be reconciled with 52°34. 

54b14. trapadeypa: possibly an explanatory note which has got into 
the text from the margin. 

AxiAXéa: he was conspicuously dpyidos. If AydOwv is read here, 
the only play of his known that is likely to have contained Achilles 
was the Telephus. Lobel’s ofov rov A. dyabov cai mapdSerypa oxAnpo- 
tyros “O. (CQ 23 (1929), 76) gives good sense. 

54b15. taita 81 ...: rad7a has no obvious reference and Svarnpetv 
better suits the subject mentioned next, points which might escape 
notice in performance. Something may be lost here. 

mapa: = did: cf. mapa rov Adyov 566, and Bonitz 56249, R. alone 
among modern edd. takes it to mean ‘inconsistent with’; cf. 55226 _ 
UmevavTid. 

54616. aicio«ts: such things as movements of the actors implied by 
the text, not dys in general, as is made plain by 74 woenriuxcG. This in 
fact is the subject of the next chapter (Ch. 16 is intrusive), but 
eipytar .. . ixavas gives anything but a smooth transition. 

5418. trois éxdeSopévors Adyots: ‘the published works’: see Introduc- 
tion, p. ix. The. reference is very possibly to the dialogue in three 
Books ITepi [Townrav. 


CHAPTER 16 


After 400s the next subject should be d&:dvora followed by Aegis. In- 
stead we return without warning to an investigation of the kinds (ein) 
of anagnorisis, which is a department of plot. Not till Ch. 19 do we 
reach S&:dvova, and Aegis in Ch. 20. The logical place for this discussion 
would be either before Ch. 12, where it would naturally be accompanied 
by further remarks on peripeteia, or after Ch. 14, where, as Vahlen . 
suggested, the! analysis of anagorisis into its efSq would follow the 
analysis of pathos. It is out of the question to transfer the chapter to 
either of these positions in view of the dislocation which would be 
caused, especially-as it is announced in the last lines of Ch. 14 that plot 
is now "finished with. 


54b19, eipynra mporepov: in Ch. 11, 52229. 
ei5y: the serious investigation of a subject requires that it should 
be analysed into its proper categories, cf. the opening words of the 
P.: epi TouynTeK as auras Te Kal Tay elSav avrijs. 
54620. mpwryn: A. distinguishes five main eidn, the first four being 
numbered, the fifth wacdv S€ BeAriorn (55216). They are arranged, 
like the situations in Ch. 14, 53°38 ff., in ascending order. 
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(1) 4 8d rev onpetwr, ‘signs and tokens’. In view of the use made of 
this type of recognition by poets of the highest distinction it is, as 
G. points out, rather sweeping to attribute the choice to dzopiar, 
lack of resources intellectual or technical. 

54621. roUrwv S€ ra pév. . .: the subdivisions of this class reveal more 
of A.’s passion for classification than of the nature of dvayvaprars. It 
makes little practical difference whether a man is recognized by 
a scar or by a birth-mark. Signs are divided into natural and 
acquired, acquired signs into those on the person and those detached 
from the person, ‘tokens’ as we should call them. 

54b22. Adyxnv ... Fnyeveis: presumably a quotation from a tragic 
-poet. The ‘Earthborn’ sprang from the dragon’s teeth sowed by 
Cadmus. It was by the birthmark of the spear that Creon recog- 
nized the-child of Haemon and Antigone in the Antigone of Euripides. 

' @orépas: probably governed by ézotnoe understood. The stars 
which were the birthmark of the descendants of Pelops com- 
memorated the ivory shoulder given him in place. of his own, which 
was eaten by Demeter when Tantalus served up Pelops at the 
banquet of the- gods. 

54b23. Kapxivos: probably the younger of the two tragic poets of this 
name, who lived in the fourth century. Thyestes, also a ‘Pelopid’, 
recognized the body of his son by the stars on his shoulder. 

toutwv: i.e. of the émixryra. 

54624, ra wepiSépara: the article implies that A. knew many instances. 
Necklaces were commonly left in the cradles of exposed children in 
the hope of subsequent recognition, if someone reared them. The 
only recognition of this type in extant plays is that of Ion by his 
mother Creusa in the Jon. But it is implied that there were others 
by Satyrus in his Life of Euripides 39. vii. 7 (Arrighetti) when he 
says that the stock features of New Comedy, dvayrwpicpods did re 
daxrudiwy Kai dia Sepaiwy, were developed by Euripides. Menander’s 
Epitrepontes shows the use in New Comedy. 

54625, év rij Tupot Sia rijs oxadns: Soph. Frag. (Pearson) 2. 270. 
Neleus and Pelias, whom Tyro bore to Poseidon, were set adrift in 
a boat, like Romulus and ‘Remus; the boat was preserved and 
brought about the recognition by their mother in the play of 
Sophocles. Ion’s cradle in a similar way gave Creusa the first hint of 
his identity. 

54626. "Oduaceds: for the recognition of Odysseus by Eurycleia see on 
1. 29, below. When Odysseus revealed himself to Eumaeus, his 
swineherd, and to Philoetius, who was actually his neatherd, before 
the battle with the suitors, he proved his identity by showing the 
scar (Od. 21. 217). 

- 54629, éx wepimereias: some commentators take this as an instance of 
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the word in its non-technical sense, ‘exciting’ or ‘dramatic’, so B., 
G., and apparently R. E. does not comment on this chapter. The 
relevant passage of the Od. begins at 19. 317. Penelope, pleased 
with the Stranger who has brought news of her husband, orders that 
he shall be washed and his bed made. The Stranger, of course 
Odysseus, who is incensed that the handmaidens have shown dis- 
loyalty by consorting with the suitors, replies that he has learnt to 
do without such luxuries and that he will not be washed unless by 
some old, discreet servant. Penelope thereupon calls for Eurycleia, 
Odysseus’s old nurse. He realizes that Eurycleia will recognize his 
scar where the boar wounded him and retires into the shadows away 
from Penelope, so that he-is able to check Eurycleia’s cry of joy as 
she feels the scar and so to keep his secret from his wife. The episode 
would have been still more dramatic if Odysseus had been taken 
‘completely by surprise, but the man of wiles cannot be allowed to 
lack foresight ; only once is he tricked, and that is by Penelope her- 
self at the climax of their reunion at 23. 177. But even though the 
effect is somewhat blunted, there seems no reason why it should not 
count as a peripeteza in the sense of Ch. 11. The upshot is the natural 
consequence of what has gone before and it is apa tiv ddfav. Or, if 
the other account of peripeteia is preferred, Odysseus by his own 
action brings about the recognition which he wished to avoid. It is 
true that this is not a major turning-point in the action, since he 
escapes recognition by Penelope, but in the looser structure of epic 
there is room for minor climaxes. Possibly there was once a version 
of the story in which the recognition of Odysseus by Penelope was 
effected through the scar (cf. D. L. Page, The Homeric Odyssey, 
p. 122). .That A. found several peripetezaz in the Od. appears from 
59°10-16. : 

The use of éx in é« mepieretas presents no real difficulty. It does 
not suggest that it is the result of a peripeteza which has already 
occurred; there is a well-marked modal use of ex in A.: cf. R. 
142071-4 €€ eipwreias .. . &€ epwrijcews ... ex mapaBoAyjs, and Bonitz 
225>36-47. The point is that an inferior type of recognition (by a 
sign) becomes more effective through the manner of its introduction. _ 
54b30. trois Nimrpots: “The episodeof the Washing’, i.e. most of Od. 19. 
The division of Homer’s poems into books was subsequent to A. ra 
Niwzpa seems also to-have been an alternative title of Soph. Odysseus 
Akanthoplex: see Soph. Frag. (Pearson) 2. 105. On pre-Alexandrian 
names for parts of Homer see Aelian, Var. Hist. 13. 14. 

BeArious: see on |. 35, below. 

(2) memounuévat: ‘contrived by the poet’: cf. 55234. 
54631. drexvor: cf. drexvordrn at 1. 20, above. 
54632. aveyvwpicev: if this passage is taken in isolation, the best treat- 
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ment is to remove ’Opéorys in |. 31 with Riccardianus and ?Ar., 
supplying Iphigeneia as subject out of the title of the play (cf. 
55°1). But dvayvepilu I is a problem i in two other places, 55°9 and 21, 
where sense requires the meaning ‘make known’, as it does here if 
we keep the first "Opéorys. Vahlen argued that as -yywpif{w can mean 
either ‘make known’ or ‘know’, it is reasonable to extend this to 
dvayvwpitw, though even if we do this there is difficulty with the 
construction at 5521, q.v., and it is surprising if a word which looks 
like a technical term has so wide a range of meaning. A possible 
Solution is to suppose that the word means to ‘have an anagnorisis’, 
leaving it unspecified who recognizes whom. An objection is that 
it is improbable that a need should have been felt for so specialized 
a word. But Gomperz, ‘Zu A.’s P.’(2), p. 17, cites passages from later 
authors, eg. [Apollod.] 1. 9. 8 where dvayvwpifw is used com- 
pendiously for a mutual recognition. The three passages were dis- 
cussed by Vahlen, Sztzb. K. Preuss. Ak. Berlin (1898), 258-69, = 
Ges. phil. Schr. ii. 498 ff. See also Bettrdge, p. 275. 

54634, émoroAfjs: an example of the best type; see 5516-19. 

Aéyet & BovAerar . . .: when Orestes greets Iphigeneia as his sister 
she naturally asks for some evidence vexpijpvov (IT 808) that he is 
her brother. The evidence he gives is wholly natural in the situa- 
tion; he shows knowledge of things in their old home which only 
one who had lived there could possess. There is no conflict with the 
pd00s, only it is not a necessary consequence of anything. 

54535. Guaprias: i.e. he might as well have produced a token, which 
would have been an example of the most inartistic class of recogni- 
tion. A.’s criticism of both Od. and JT is extraordinarily rigid 
and unaccommodating. It is assumed that in all contexts a higher 
grade anagnorists is to be preferred to one of a lower grade. In fact 
Orestes’ method of showing his identity is the natural one in the 
circumstances, and anything more elaborate would probably have 
seemed out of place. Similarly in the Od. not every recognition has 
to be a big scene. Between Odysseus’ recognition by Philoetius and 
Eumaeus and the beginning of the battle with the suitors there are 
only 200 lines. A full-dress recognition here would have held up the 
action intolerably. 

54b37. 1) tis kepxidos dwvy: probably a quotation from the play, ‘the 
voice’ being not the sound made by the shuttle in operation, but 
the web by means of which Philomela revealed her story. Tereus, 
king of the Thracians, married Pandion’s daughter Procne. Later 
he ravished Procne’s sister, Philomela, and tore out her tongue to 
prevent her revealing his crime, but Philomela made Procne aware 
of what had happened by weaving the scene on her loom (see Soph. 
Frag. (Pearson) 2. 221 ff.). In the version of [Apollodorus] 3. 14. 8, 
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Philomela seems not to have woven a picture but to have spelt out 

. words of woven letters. : 

(3) Memory. 

A character being reminded of the past spontaneously gives a sign 
which leads to recognition. Orestes’ rexprjprov (I. 34, above) depended 
on memory, but it did not arise spontaneously éx rév mpaypérwr. 
Had he seen something, a ring of Iphigeneia’s, for instance, which 
reminded him of Argos and caused him to comment, this would have 
been a recognition of a higher class. 

5591. Atcatoyévous: a tragic poet of the late fifth century. Nothing i Is 
known of his Cyprians ; it has been guessed that it dealt with the 
secret return of Teucer to his old home at Salamis after founding 
Salamis in Cyprus, and his self-betrayal by an emotional outburst. 

5582..Adkivou aoAdyy: ‘the story told to Alcinous’: cf. R. 1417213 and 
see on ra Niarpa 54>30. The actual narrative of Odysseus occupies 
Books 9~12 of the Od. but the passage here referred to is 8. 521 ff., 
where Odysseus, having asked Demodocus to. sing the lay of the 
Wooden Horse, is moved to tears by the memories it arouses; as he 
had been at 1. 85 of the same Book, when Demodocus sang of his 
quarrel with Achilles. This time Alcinous asks him to reveal who he 
is and to tell-his story, as Odysseus presumably had intended that he 
should. Thus it leads somewhat indirectly to an anagnorisis. 

(4) Inference. 

5594. Xonddpois: the scene from the Choephort 166-234 was famous (cf. 
Aristoph. Nub. 534), perhaps because it was the earliest example of 
its kind, though there could well have been an dvayvaprors in the 
Oed. of Aeschylus. 

. 5585, Spowds tis... AAuOev: A.’s account of the inference is over- 
compressed. Electra finds the lock of hair on her father’s tomb (Ch. 
166). The first point is that it must be the hair of a ¢¢Aos, for no one 

_ else would affront Clytemnestra and Aegisthus by putting it: there. 
It is only within the narrow circle of the ¢iAo: that the source of a lock 
of hair like her own must be sought. In fact, when Orestes shows him- 
self, Electra is not satisfied with her inference but demands tokens 
as well. Yet it is the moment of the discovery of the lock and the 
guess what it imports that convey the greatest emotional force. 

5526. # NoAuiSou 10d codiorod: presumably P. made a comment (én) 
on the IT in which he suggested an alternative mode of recognition ; 
it was natural that Orestes on the point of being sacrificed should 
say in Iphigeneia’s hearing that he was meeting the same end as his 
sister (see 55°10). This could lead I. to discover that the unknown 
Greek was her brother, but it would be her inference, not his. So in 
spite of éx ovAAoysopod it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
avAdoyicacGa: bears the less specific sense of ‘reflect’, applying to O.’s 
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meditations about his family’s misfortunes; he brought the two 
sacrifices together in his thoughts. Most edd. here omit é¢7, which 
is only in Riccardianus and ?Ar. In that case it could be that P. was 
author of a tragedy or dithyramb on the Iphigencia story, as is sug- 
gested by the word ézoiqcev at 55°10. A Polyeidus of Selymbria won 
the prize for dithyramb between 399 and 380; cf. Diod. Sic. 14. 46. 
He may have been sophist as well as poet, but there is no positive 
reason to think he was. 

5589, OcodSéxrou: rhetorician and tragic poet, friend of A. 

Tudet: Tydeus was the father of Diomedes, but no known version of 
his legend fits the situation here. 

55810. M.weiSats: the daughters of Phineus were the Harpies. Nothing 
is known of the legend or of the play to which A. alludes. The in- 
ference sounds comparable to that made by edipuy, on reaching 
Colonus (OC 44). 

(4a) False Inference. It is not clear whether this is a separate type of 
Inference, or merely a special case. Almost everything here is 
obscure. M3 

55812. cuvery: means ‘compound’ as opposed to ‘simple’. The only 
likely compound here is one of ovAAoyiopds and zaparoyiopds, in- 
ference and false inference. 

55813. mapadoytopod: this is discussed again in connexion with epic at 
60419 ff. mapadoyiopds is due to the natural human tendency to 
assume that if A is always followed by B, then if B occurs it must 
have been preceded by A. An example given in Soph. El. 1677 is: 
after it has rained the earth is always wet, but if the earth is wet it 
need not be a just inference that it has rained. 

Beatpou: if a false inference is drawn, it is drawn by someone who 
is thereby led astray. If we accept the Oedrpou of the MSS., it is the 
audience who are deceived; and this appears to be the case in the 
subsequent discussion of wapadoyiopos in epic, where A. asserts that 
Homer knows how pevd7 Aéyew ws Sef, which means that he per- 
suades his audience by his poetic skill to accept things ‘which will 
not bear looking into. But the audience have so far had no place in 
the discussion of anagnorisis for the sufficient reason that they 

. always know from the start who everyone is. But A. may be saying 
that the audience is deceived into accepting a recognition between 
two characters which is based on a logical fallacy, just as the audience 
of the epic poet can be charmed into accepting an absurdity like the 
landing of Odysseus on Ithaca in his sleep (60736). Unfortunately the 
example given of wapadoytoxds in epic at 60226 is obscure (though less 
obscure than the example from drama given bélow), zapddeypa Sé 
Todro éx tHv Nintpwy. Assuming that ra Nimtpa includes the whole 
scene of the meeting of Odysseus and Penelope beginning at Od. 19. 
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g6 and extending to the climax of the foot-washing, then the re- 
ference must be Penelope’s testing of her visitor. If the Stranger had 
really entertained Odysseus on his way to Troy twenty years before, 
he ought to have some idea of his appearance. When the Stranger 
gives a precise account of his dress, she accepts this as proof that the 
whole story is true, whereas the Stranger might know what Odysseus 
had been wearing because, for instance, he had been a slave waiting 
at table. This looks like a criticism of the gullibility of Penelope, but 
it could refer to the audience who accept the test as showing sufficient 
reason why Penelope should believe the Stranger. 

On the other hand, if we read Hermann’s Oarépou, the reference is 
restricted to the two parties to the recognition, or in the case of the 
Ninzpa to deceiver and deceived. The first interpretation is sup- 
ported by the use of wapadoyilera: at R. 140820. 

*OSuccei rH PevSayyéAw: nothing is known of this play or its 
author. The title suggests that Odysseus returns with news of his 
own death; in view of the appearance of a bow it is natural to 
connect it with the events described in Od. 21, but there the object is 
to string the bow and shoot with it, not to recognize it. No clear 
meaning can be attached to the corrupt lines in which A. explains his 
example, and in the absence of other information it is idle to attempt 
to reconstruct the plot. For an example of such an attempt see 
J. A. Smith, CQ 16 (1924), 165. 

It is this passage which proves conclusively that Riccardianus 
represents an independent MS. tradition; it alone contains fourteen 
words after ro pév yap rogov (1. 14) which fell out of the archetype » 
from which the other MSS. derive, because the eye of the scribe 
travelled from the first réfov to the second (parablepsy). The 
Arabic version confirms that the passage belongs here, though it too 
is unintelligible and probably translated from a text already corrupt. 

(5) That which arises éx Ta’ mpaypdtwr, the best. 

55916. éf adrav tav mpaypatwv: the structure of the plot is such that 
as it develops the true identity is necessarily revealed. 

55817, rijs exmAngews: the article suggests that, €xwAnéis is the emotion 
that an anagnorisis naturally evokes; cf. 5424, where the anagnorisis 
of the OT is described as éxAnxtixév. The only other appearance of 
the word in the P. is at 60°25, where it is applied to Achilles’ pursuit of 
Hector in J/. 22. Usage suggests that éxmAnéis is more akin to fear 
than to pity (cf. Aristoph. Ran. 962); at R. 1385°33 of exmemAnypevor 
are said to be incapable of pity because absorbed in their own 
troubles. But the verb can be used of the onset of any strong emo- 
tion (cf. Eur. Med. 8 épwrt Oupov éxmdayeto’ I doovos) and the emotion - 
implied here is perhaps wonder, amazement ; cf. the passage of the 
Topics cited 5474 n. 
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55818. év 1 LodonAéous OidSitrod:: when the Messenger from Corinth, 
who knows that Oedipus was not the son of Polybus but was to have 
been exposed on Cithaeron, and the Servant, who knows that 
Oedipus was the son of Laius and was to have been exposed on 
Cithaeron, are brought together, the anagnorisis is a natural conse- 
quence. It is, of course, unlikely that the Messenger should have 
arrived on the day he did, but this does not affect the logic of 
events. 

eixds yap...: cf. 1. 7, above. Iphigeneia, presented with two 
Greeks for sacrifice, decided that she could beg off one of them and 
send him back to Greece to ask for her rescue. For this purpose she 
gave him a letter for Argos. éme?vac means ‘charge with’, not ‘give 
in addition’; she gave a verbal message in addition to the letter, in 
case the latter should be lost at sea, and it was because the message 
was for Orestes that the recognition naturally followed at once. It-is 
perhaps something of an adoyov that the priestess should be on such 
terms with the king that she could reckon on the reprieve at her 
request of one of the goddess’s proper victims. The scene in question 
is IT 725-803. 

55919. ai yap rotadrat povat ...: the emphasis must be on zezovr-. 
peeve Since it is not true that onjeta of the kind described in the first 
efSos (54>20-30) are present in all but the last efSos. It might, how- 
ever, be said that they all contain something contrived, not a neces- 

-Sary consequence of previous events (for instance, the words of 
Orestes) and these might be called a memounpévov onpuetov. mept- 
depaiwy stands as an example of the crudest type of all. 


CHAPTER 17 


With Ch. 17 we are’ back on the subject of plot, and how the poet 
should work on it. There is no link at all with the previous chapter, 
but a fairly close connexion with the end of Ch. 15, since the need for 
watchfulness and the axoAovoicat aicOyces are the theme, though in 
relation to plot rather than character. But the last sentence of Ch. 15, 
saying that the subject has been treated elsewhere, can hardly be 
intended as an introduction. 4ei 5€ (55222) carries on the pattern of 
instruction; in general this part of the P. is more admonitory than 
earlier sections and closer in tone to Horace’s Ars Poetica. 


55822-34. How the poet should set to work. 


55822-26. cuvamepyatecOar . . .: cvv- is emphatic; the poet first 
constructs his plot then finishes his work by supplying words (and 
music). Menander was almost ready when his play was planned and 
not yet written (Plut. 4.347F). It is essential that, at the same time 
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as he conducts both these processes, he should keep the scene vividly 
before his eyes as though he were himself present.and watching domep 
map’ adrois yryvdpevos trois mpatropevors (1. 24). If it be asked whether 
it is the original situation, as it existed at Thebes during the plague 
for instance, or the situation as it was to be represented in the theatre 
of Dionysus, the.answer is that it makes little difference, since the 
one is an imitation of the other. The example which follows rather 
suggests that A. has the theatre mainly in mind; on the other hand, 
the epic poet, who did much the same as the dramatic poet, though 
under far less rigorous conditions, had no theatre to think of; cf. 

- Demodocus, who sang of the Trojan War ws ré zou # adrés mapedw 

-% dAdov axovcas (Od. 8. 491).. What we can exclude is Vahlen’s idea 
that the poet visualizes as though he were a member of the audience ; 
but he retained rov Oearjy at |. 27. 

55923. mpd oppatov rOepevov: frequent in the R. for vivid or dramatic 
expression (1386934, 141124) ; of Phylarchus’ melodramatic history. 
TELpwLEVOS EKdaTOLS det 7d OPOaAp.dv TWevat Ta Secva (Polyb. 2. 56. 8); 
and cf. [Longinus] ae 

55825. 16 mpérov: probably movements and stage business which are 
appropriate, contrasted with the ‘contradictions’. 

55826. émwevavria: the izoseems to contain no suggestion of ‘latent’ or, 
as in its English equivalent ‘subcontrary’, of partial contradiction. 
55827. Apdiapaos: his wife, Eriphyle, was bribed by the gift of a neck- 
lace to persuade him to join the expedition against Thebes in which, 
as he knew, being a seer, he was doomed to perish. He charged Alc- 
meon, his son, to avenge him by killing his mother: cf. 5320, etc. 
Nothing is known of Carcinus’ play (see 54°23 n.), but it must have 
involved Amphiaraus in a movement which was preposterous when 

seen on stage. 
épOvra: picks up the sense of épav, 1. 24, ‘as he (Carcinus) failed to 
visualize the scene’. This, the text also of E., gives admirable 
meaning, but there is no justification for the neg. yj, which should 
give a conditional or generic force. This must refer not to the poet - 
but ‘to anyone who did not see it’, i.e. to those who read it. But in 
the theatre (5¢ is now adversative) the result was calamitous. It 
would have been the same with the pursuit of Hector in J/. 223 see 
60415. B. and V. inserted an dv, which avoids the awkward impli- 
cation that many people would read the play and never see it 
performed. 

55828. éni 5€ rijs oxnvijs: cf. dé ris oxyvijs 52518, This can mean ‘in 
front of the oxnv7 = stage-building’, or simply ‘in a performance’ 
(see Pickard-Cambridge,. Theatre of Dionysus, p. 73). But if there 
was a raised stage called a oxynv7 at this date—the earliest clear 
instance of this meaning for oxyv7 is in Polybius (Pickard-Cambridge, 
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op. cit., p. 216)—then the phrase could bear the meaning we naturally | 
assume, ‘on the stage’. It is coming to be accepted once again 
that there was a low stage in the pre-Lycurgan theatre of Dionysus. 
K. Schneider in RE Supp. Bd. 8 (1956), s.v. dwoxpirys, actually uses 
ano THs oxnvis in the P. as an argument in its favour. 

éfémecev: probably in its literal sense ‘was hissed off the stage’. Cf. 
Dem. 18. 265, Demosthenes to Aeschines, the sometime actor, 
eTpitaywyrioters, eyw & eewpovv. eéémimres, eyo 8’ dovpirrov. It can 
mean simply ‘to fail’, as at R. 1413210, where it is opposed to eddoxt- 
peiv, and perhaps at 59°31, below. At 56418 exzimrew is contrasted 
with xaxa@s dywvilec@a, the less drastic form of failure. G. in his 
note on our passage draws the bold conclusion that more than three 
poets competed at the Dionysia, so that xaxds dywvileo8as means ‘to 
get third place’, éxmimrew ‘not to be classed at all’. Cf. also Dem. io. 
337 and Eur. Med. 1346 with schol. and Page’s note ad loc. It was 
a technical term also in athletics: see Macan on Her. 5. 22. 


55829-32. xai trois oxtpacw ouvarepyafépevov is obviously parallel 
to 77 Ad~et cvvarepyalecAa, and Sei rods wvBovs cunordva has’ to be 
supplied from 1]. 22. Accordingly we should expect oyrjpaou to 
balance Ader as something necessary to the completion of the work. 
The only meaning that could meet this requirement would be 
‘gestures’, i.e. of the actors, or of the characters, which comes to 
much the same thing; this could cover an important part of the 
production. It was so understood by Vahlen and G. But there 
seems no urgent need for the poet to consider production at this 

‘ stage, though no doubt the poet’s memories of his creative moments 
would be important for the production. Nor is ‘this stress on the 
poet’s functions as producer to be paralleled in the P. Indeed we 
should expect the actors to have taken such things into their own 
hands at this date. Yet it must be admitted that the parallel pas- 
sage R. 1386731, dvdyxn tovs cvvarepyalopeévous oxjpact Kat Pwvais kai 
éobijre Kai GAws TH UmoKpicer eAceworépous efvar, does give some sup- 
port to the view that actors are meant. But this fails to lead on to 
the following sentence. The other view is, at first sight, somewhat 
bizarre. The poet gesticulates and grimaces as he composes because 
by so doing he can induce in himself the state of mind of which the 
gestures are the natural expression. Lions when angry are said to 
lash themselves with their tails; if a lion were writing an angry 
speech, he would first lash himself with his tail to induce anger. At 
all events Aristophanes made Euripides dress himself in rags to 
write about his lame and ragged heroes, and Agathon as a woman 
likewise (Ach. 412, Thesm. 148-52). Burke in his essay On the Sublime 
and Beautiful, pt. 4, sect. 4, records that the physiognomist Cam- 
panella obtained insight into various states of mind by examining 
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the emotions he experienced when he imitated the facial expressions 
which he observed to be associated with them. T. B. L. Webster in 
‘The Poet and the. Mask’ contributed to Classical Drama and its 
Influence (London, 1965) argues from the evidence of works of art that 
dramatists helped their composition by writing with the appropriate 
masks before their eyes. Equally the poet might help himself by 
changing the expression on his own face. _ 

E. offers a third explanation; the cxjpao in question are the 
oxjpata tis Adéews (569), which are associated with daoxpurixy and 
relevant therefore to communication between the actors and the 
audience. But since they are a part of the province of Aé£«s, this gives 
an unsatisfactory balance to ‘rq Aéfer at 55222, and Aégfews would 
hardly be omitted. : 

55230. méavoraror: possibly men in general, who afford an illustration 
of the superior effect given by genuine feeling ; more likely the poets, 
who write better when they put themselves into a passion. E.’s 
theory requires it to be the actors. 

ao tis abtiis pucews: B. translates ‘ given the same gidifea tons’ ‘ 
Two poets with the same talents, one in an emotional state (ev 
mdBeow or 7dé0e frequently so used by A.), the other not, will not 
render the emotion into words with the same degree of convincing- 
ness. rs avris Pvcews has been taken, by Butcher, H., E., to refer 
to the emotional identity or natural sympathy of poet and audience, 

. which is less relevant to the train of thought. For the use of dzé cf. 

—R. 138611: dad rod adrob WOous. 

55231. xeyaiver: ‘storms’, a curiously picturesque word. It must, like 
xaAemaiver, be intransitive. To be angry with someone is yaAematveww 
twt Or mpos tia. E.’s-translation, emphasizing production rather 
than the artistry of the play, ‘it is the character who rages or. 

‘ expresses dejection in the most natural way who stirs us to anger 
or dejection’, is hardly possible. Presumably anger and despair 
awaken fear and pity in response. The history of the interpretation 
of this passage is given by H. Sanborn, Class. Journ. 33 (1937), 
322 ff. 

55832. adn@ivwrata: here equivalent to m@avrdrara. 

The idea that the most powerful expressions of emotion come from 
those who are powerfully moved is natural and widespread, though 
not invariably justified. Horace’s ‘si vis me flere, dolendum est pri- 
mum ipsi tibi’ and the rest of the passage Ars Poetica 101 ff. may be 
derived, indirectly, from this part of the P. G. quotes examples of 
the idea from the writers on thetoric, Cicero, De Orat. 2. 188-97, 
Orat. 132, Quintilian 6. 2. 25-31, and, more interesting, from [Longi- 
nus] ch. 15, where the author speaks of visualization so vivid that 
the poet seems to have seen what he describes; the examples given 
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are from Euripides, Or. 255-7, [T 291, Phaethon, fr. 779, and there is 
no doubt that this is a particular quality of Euripides. There is, of 
course, no evidence that is achieved his effects by working up 
his own emotions. 

There is abundant testimony to the peculiar condition in which 
creative writers frequently find themselves : 

Ibsen said, ‘I have to visualize his whole exterior too, down to the 
last button, how he stands and walks, how he carries himself, what 
his voice sounds like’ (F. L. Lucas, Ibsen and Strindberg (London, 
1962), p. 43). Again Dickens.‘himself virtually assumed the character 
of which he was writing. His daughter Mamie described how she 
saw him grimacing in a glass, talking aloud the speeches of a charac- 
ter, completely unaware of his actual surroundings’ (Humphrey 
House, All in Due Time (London, 1955), p. 188). Trollope himself 
recorded experiences of: similar intensity in his Autobiography 
(Oxford, 1950), p. 176. 

55832-34. 86 evguois ... . éxotatixoi eiowv: the sense of evdpuods is 
further defined by evaAacror, of prarixod by exorarixoi. The problem 
is whether it makes sufficient sense to say that both these types are - 
adapted to the pursuit of poetry, or whether paAdov should be in- 
serted before 7 pavixod, thus giving the preference to the edduys. The 
evguys is a man well endowed by nature either generally or for a par- 
ticular end, such as distinguishing between right and wrong (EN 

11148), for lighting on metaphors (R. 14108), or, as here, for fitting 
himself in imagination to various roles, for which he needs in par- 
ticular to be evzAacz7os, ‘versatile’. The javixds is a man possessed ; 
he may be in a frenzy, but the word need imply no more than a pas- 
sionate nature, as at R. 1367237: tov dpytAov Kai tov pravexov azrAobv, 
‘the choleric and the passionate man can be called frank’. éxoraruds 
means ‘deviating from the norm’, often as here from a normal state 
of mind, usually under pressure of emotion ; but the associations of 
‘ecstasy’ are misleading. Yet the evdduys and the pavxds are not, as 
might be expected, strongly contrasted types ; rather one merges into 
the other as genius approaches insanity. Excess of ed¢vta tends in 
the next generation in the direction of instability éficrara: 5¢ 7a pev 
eddud yéry eis pavixwrepa 7On, ofov of am’ AdKiPiddov Kai of azo 
Avovuciou tot mporépou (R. 139028). As E. says, the connexion 
between the two types is consistent with the physiological theory of 
the humours; an excess of hot, black bile produces pavxoi xat 
eddueis kai épwrixoi (Probl. 30. 954232). See Appendix II. 

Corresponding to these two types two accounts of the poetic 
activity existed side by side in Greece. The evduys is the poet of 
genius; his power is doubtless of divine origin, but once given it is 
more or less permanently under his control ; so Phemius claimed that 
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he was abrodiSaxzos, i.e. he had not learnt from other men, but a god 
had caused all manner of lays to grow within him (Od. 22. 347). The 
pavixds is the poet who is divinely possessed, the mouthpiece 
through which the god speaks, as Apollo spoke through his priestess 
at Delphi. povreveo, Moica, mpofparevow 8’ éyw, said Pindar, fr. 
150 (Snell)—not that he would have admitted to any lack of art, 
only that art was not enough. Maracus wrote best ore éxoratn 
(Prob. 95438), and Tynnichus, ‘since he achieved fame only in 
a single poem, was presumably inspired by something outside him- 
self on this one occasion. Connected with this belief is the traditional 
association of wine and inspiration as in Archilochus’ claim in the 
case of the dithyramb (fr. 77, see p. 80), and Chamaeleon’s assertion 
that Aeschylus wrote his plays when drunk (Athen. 22 4). It is no 
accident that the normal condition of those with an excess of black 
bile was said to have been like that of ordinary men heated by wine 
(Prob. 953°9). For further examples of wine as an inspiration to poets 
see G. ad loc., p. 308. The inspiration of Aeschylus, contrasted with 
the coldly intellectual Euripides, was described in terms of pavia by 
Aristophanes, zére 5%) pavias tao Seivijs oppata otpoPycera (Ran. 
816), and Plato paid to the poets the equivocal compliment of 
explaining their inability to give a rational account of their own 
writings by suggesting that they composed under the influence of 
divinely inspired madness: (Jon 5348, Apol. 22 B, Phaedr. 245 A). A. 
has nothing to say on this aspect of the poet’s activities. There was 
no room in his philosophy for powers which expressed themselves 
through the mouths of poets. He recognized év@ovoracyds, a word 
which can cover the condition of the inspired poet, but only as 
a nervous condition. In literary contexts ‘enthusiasm’ means little 
more than a state of excitement : $0éyyovra yap*ra roratdra évOovaid- 
Lovres.. . Sd xal TH mojo Appoce - EvBeov yap 7H mrotnats. (R. 140817) 
A few lines earlier zove?v év8ovordoar applied to the effect produced by 
an orator, e.g.. Isocrates in his Panegyricus, precludes a literal mean- 
ing. When he calls poetry éeos and Homer @eoréovos one would 
suppose that he is using language hyperbolically. Yet A. was reluc- 
tant to dismiss widely held opinions and there are a few passages, 
perhaps reflecting beliefs of his Platonic period, where less restricted 
possibilities seem to be contemplated, as in the allowance of pro- 
phetic dreams to the ‘melancholy’, De Div. per Somn. 463°13, and 
EE 121424, 124830. Divine interventions are not ruled out at EN 
1179225; cf. Verdenius on A.’s religion, Phronests, 5 (1960), 56, Mlle 
Croissant, A. et les mystéres, pp. 21 ff. 

It is not easy to decide the force of the present passage. To men- 
tion the two related classes of men who, according to ordinary Greek 
opinion, were the most successful at writing poetry is quite in place 
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here. But the introduction by the word 6 is rather more natural if 
A. is giving the preference, in view of the largely intellectual nature of 
the process just described, to the more mentally normal of the two 
poetic types. 1 aovnrixy here must be principally drama, and the 
facility of the more inspired poet for composing lyrics is beside the 
point. It is the e¥aAacros who is required. Accordingly Tyrwhitt 
suggested that ,@AAov should be understood before 7 as at Soph. 
Ajax 966, but this is not normal prose usage, and it is better to 
insert »@AAov, which G, and E. print on the authority of Ar. Castel- 
vetro replaced 4 by ov, which Dryden, Preface to Troilus and 
Cressida, accepted as necessary to the sense. 


55934-55623. Recommended procedure for the writer of tragedy. 


55834. rods te Adyous: re continues the main subject, how to set about 
writing a play. 

Adyous is hardly to be distinguished from, péos in the sense of 
plot ; the passage should be read in connexion with Ch. 9, 51>11-32. 
Adyos is used by Aristophanes for the argument of a play (Vesp. 54, 
Pax 50). 

kal Tous terotnpeévas ... wovodvra: common sense suggests that 
we should find here a reference to the familiar distinction between. 
traditional plots and those invented by the poet. So B. ‘his story 
whether already ‘made or of his own making’; zemounpeévous is 

- equivalent to zapadeSouevouvs. But elsewhere in the P. mezounpévos 
means ‘fabricated’ or ‘contrived’ as opposed to traditional and 
natural, e.g. names at 51520, recognitions at 54°30, coined words at 
57>2. Accordingly, serious consideration must be given to the solu- 
tion proposed by Gomperz, ‘Zu A.’s P.” (3), p. 10; zovetv keeps its 
usual sense when applied to a poet of ‘composing’; ‘plots, whether 
already composed (as existing plays) or whether he is in process of 
composing, he should set out in general terms.’ A. does not elsewhere 
suggest such analysis of plays as a profitable occupation for a poet, 
but it would fit in with the otherwise obscure passage 567-9. A. 
himself shows the way in the remainder of this chapter. G. and S. 
try to avoid the difficulties by understanding Adyous as traditional 
plots so that zezounuévous can keep its natural meaning of ‘invented’. 
This involves taking the first «ai as connective, the second as 
emphatic, which is awkward Greek. 

55D1, éxriBec@ar xa8dAou: that is to give a general account of the 

- plot without assigning names to the characters (cf. 51°10). Butcher 
is right in saying (p. 194) that xa@dAov here means ‘generalized’, 

' whereas in Ch. g it means ‘universal’ as possessing wider significance. 
For the least significant of plots, a mere congeries of particular 
incidents, can be set out in generalized form without names of the 
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characters. But the purpose is clearly to help the poet escape from 
the particularities of myth. 

o¥tws: ‘in the way described’ or, more likely, ‘then and only 
then’; cf. 51513 n. 

érercodtodv Kai tapareivev: A.’s use of éezecoddcov and its deriva- 
tives is not free from difficulty. ée.oddiov has two well-defined ' 
meanings: (1) the part of a play between choral odes, a scene as 
explained in Ch. 12, which I render epetsodion; (2) a more or less 
coherent section of a play or epic which is inessential and may be 
entirely superfluous. So far there has been no indication of the 
second meaning, and we might be tempted to translate ‘divide the 
plot as outlined into epezsodia and fill it out’ (waparetvew as.at 51538); - 
but it is clear from what follows that episodes are not part of the 
plot, but contrasted with it, as additions which may be appropriate 
but which in some cases are superfluous : cf. R. 1418733: Se? rov Adyov 
emrecodtoby ézraivors, ‘introduce encomia to give variety’. 

Given the skeleton of the JT as here constituted, certain things 
must happen. Orestes, having reached the Tauri, must ‘be captured 
and handed over to his sister for sacrifice. However, the particular 
manner of his capture is extraneous. Orestes could have been handed 
over as-a captured Greek sailor without further explanation. Ac- 
cordingly 260-339, in which his fit of madness and ensuing capture 
are described, are an episode. Yet it is natural that an explanation 
of his capture should be given, and his madness has a wider relevance, 
so the episode is allowed to be otxefov, ‘germane’. It is less obvious 
that the escape through the purification of the statue (5514) is an 
episode. In the situation a pnydvnua of some sort is indispensable ; 
Orestes and his sister cannot simply sail away. A. might have argued 
that, since the escape is due in the last resort to the intervention of 
Athena, the trick with the statue is superfluous ; to which the answer 
would be that the play could better dispense with Athena than with 
the stratagem. It is clear that on this definition no play, however 
tight its construction, can be altogether without episodes; the re- 
quirement that plots should be shapely and the parts of the right 
proportions (Ch. 7) must affect the presence and scale of episodes. 

The position is no more satisfactory in epic. The part which is the 
indispensable nucleus of the Odyssey is small and ‘all the rest is 
episode’ (55°17, 23). That the suitors riot in Ithaca and Odysseus re- 
turns battered by his wanderings are parts of the plot, but each single 
offence of the suitors and each adventure of Odysseus is an episode, 
since no particular one is essential; the blinding of the Cyclops is 
possibly an exception as motivating Poseidon’s wrath, yet no reader 
of the poem feels that the story of Polyphemus is on a level of 
relevance different from the story of Circe. A more real distinction 
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would ‘be between things which no one would miss if they were 
lacking, the Catalogue in J/. 2 or Antigone on the walls of Thebes in 
the Phoen. 88-201, and those which’ contribute obviously to the 
effect of the whole. A.’s distinction is useful to him i in developing his 
theory of dramatic composition but of little relevance to critics in 
general. 

Twining (i. 315-20) has done fuller justice to the difficulties in- 
herent in the idea than have more recent critics, but see also House, 
A.’s Poetics, pp. 53-7 and A. H. Gilbert in AJP 70 (1949), 56. 

There is some trace of a technical use of episode, with a connota- 
tion of irrelevance, in relation to comedy : see Radermacher’s note on 
Aristoph. Ran. 416-30, p. 202. 

558, é$’ & 7: in Euripides’ play, to get hold of the statue of Artemis. 
€§w rod pUGou: i.e. not an integral part of the plot, in the sense 
that Orestes might equally well have. had a different mission. ééw 


THs rpaywotas at 54°7, rod pvbevparos at 60229 mean that the incident =~“ 


in question is one of the antecedents of the play and not part of the 
action. This is part of the plot as belonging to the d€ars as defined i in 
Ch. 18. 

5559. dveyviopicev: cf. 54°32 n. The ordinary meaning’ ‘recognized’ 
does well enough, but as applied to the alternative xard'76 eixés . 
it must be Electra who recognizes O., so it is simplest to take it ‘0. 
made himself known’. 

55610. MoAdiSos: previous mention of P. in the misplaced Ch. 16 is 
ignored. 

55b12, bmobevra: as at 51513, the poet superimposes individual charac- 
teristics on ro «a8dAov. 

55D 13. oixeia: sc. 7 pvOw: those who drop the ey in 1. 14 sueny ‘to the 
characters’. 

55b14. ¥ pavia: IT 260-335. 

55b15. 5:4 rijs xa@dpoews: the pretence that the goddess’s statue had 
been contaminated by the presence of a parricide and so must be 
purified by washing in the sea. 

55b16. ByKUverat: in A.’s view an epic should be longer than a tragedy, 
not because its -plot is of greater compass, but because it has more 
and longer episodes ; cf. 592-7. 

55P18. rod NoceSavos: it is odd that he is not generalized Ocod tiwés. 

55P19. povou Svros: loss of ship and comrades is part of the plot. 

t@v otkot: the epic poet would have considerable discretion as to 

the number of incidents he described by way of illustrating the state 
of affairs in Odysseus’ home. 

55521. avayvwpicas: again, we should expect the meaning ‘made him- 
self known’ in this context, as would be given by dvayvwptabeis tiotw. 
Odysseus himself was disguised. Those he recognized were changed 
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only by time. Whether or not itis Aristotelian, the problem raised 
in the schol. to Od.-14 (p. 789 Dind.) gives the essence of the situa- 
tion: why did O. reveal himself to Telemachus and others and not to 
the loving Penelope? See Rose, A. Pseudepigraphus, p. 175. V. did 
not exclude the possibility that dvayywpitw in the sense ‘made him- 
self known” might take an acc. revds of those concerned in the 
recognition, but most scholars would. It would be less impossible if 
the meaning ‘be concerned in an anagnorisis’ were allowed to 
dvayvwpilw: see 54°32 n. 

55522. adrds pev ... StépOeipe: this is the ‘double ending’ of 53331. 

55b23, t&tov: ‘peculiar to the poem’; anyone writing an epic with the 
plot of the Odyssey would: necessarily cover*the incidents men- 
tioned, but there would be considerable variety in the choice and 
scope of episodes. - 


CHAPTER 18 . 


This chapter, like 17, is a collection of odds and ends concerned mainly ~ 
with plot. It has no particular connexion with what precedes or fol- 
lows. Indeed, there is clearly a fresh start with Ch. 19. 


55b24-—32 (to which should perhaps be added 5687-10) S€ars and 
Avars, ‘complication’ and ‘resolution’. wAoxy is used at 5649 as a 
synonym for S¢o1s, which does not appear elsewhere in a technical 
sense. The use of Avars, as at 54237, is akin to that in 606 and many 
patsages in other works, the ‘solution’ of a problem. ‘Denouement’ 
is unsatisfactory as a rendering, since on one view a play can consist 
entirely of Avocs, while it cannot be all denouement, which is rather 
the climax of the Avats. 

55624. ra pév EfwOev...: events which happen between the beginning 
of the story and the beginning of the action of the play, the zpo- 
mempaypeva of 1. 30. They are the antecedents, which are described 
as outside the play at 53532, etc. If we press the definition of dpy7 at 
50°27, it would appear that the beginning of a play should coincide 
with the beginning of the Séo:s, but in practice the brief stretch of 
action represented invariably has roots in the past. ra moda dé 
mdaAat mpoxoyaca says Aphrodite of her preparations (Hipp. 22), and 
in one form or another the antecedents are always numerous. 

As the death of Laius is given as an example of something outside 
the plot (60730) and the incident is in fact described in the course of 
the play, 798-813, A. must mean by ra ééwev anything which oc- 
curred before the time at which the play begins, whether or not it is 
described in retrospect. The contest for the arms of Achilles is an 
intrinsic part of the déoxs of the Ajax, but is alluded to only briefly. 
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55025. wai eva ... woAAdxts: if we take these words closely together 
the meaning is that the déocs consists always of ra ééwOev and often 
of part of the play as well; thus a play may consist entirely of Avavs 
a view which might well be taken of the OT; B. and S. understand 
the passage so. But the complete absence of décis contradicts mdons 
in ]. 24, and it is better to take woAAd«is with the whole expression ; 
this is.the interpretation of G., who also regards éva rdv EowHev as 
equivalent to ra S€ €owSev. We are then left with the possibility 
that the d€ors can be entirely outside or entirely inside the play. 

55627. rod pépous ... druxiav: here again there is room for more than 
one interpretation. The Ajax or OT can be regarded as dramatiza- 
tions of the inevitable consequences of previous actions. Oedipus 
and Ajax have already acted, and it only remains for the conse- 
quences to be realized; the déors being entirely outside the play, the 
petdBaors begins right away. In these cases.the dramia depends on 
the recognition by those concerned of the significance of what has 
passed. But in another sense the éoxarov in the Ajax, the point of no 
return where hope is lost, is the warning of Calchas (753 ff.) that 
Ajax must not leave his quarters that day; in the OT it is Jocasta’s 
attempt to reassure Oedipus by showing that the oracle about 
Laius’ death was false. To regard these as the turning-points which 
mark the end of the déo:s makes dramatic sense, even though the 
peraBaots began long before. Failing this we must put the das 
wholly outside the play. But in most cases the end of the déas is 
obvious, in the Trachiniae, for instance, the moment when Deianeira 
decides to use Nessus’ love-potion, in the Hippolytus when Phaedra 
gives way to her Nurse. 

On the whole the division between Séots and Avats is even less clear 
in Greek than in subsequent drama, because plots which are familiar 
in outline require less exposition. As Dryden put it: ‘The Ancients 
. » . Set the audience, as it were, at the post where the race is to be 
concluded ; and, saving them the tedious expectation of seeing the 
poet set out and ride the beginning of the course, you behold him not 
till he is in sight of the goal, and just upon you.’ 

rod pépous: probably not in a technical sense but equivalent to ‘the 
point in the play’. It could be an early example of the use of peépos 
for ‘scene’ = epeisodion as defined in Ch. 12; cf. POxy. 2257. 1, 
probably a fr. from the hypothesis of Aesch. Atrvatar; see Lloyd- 
Jones in App. to Aes. (Loeb), ii. 593. 

peraBaiver: indistinguishable from peraBaAAe (cf. 51213 n.). 

55628. Avow ... réAous: the Avovs must always fall entirely within the - 
play, but where the plot is determined by the intervention of a 
god at the last minute, it is confined to the last few lines. Thus in 
the Orestes the movement towards dvorvyia continues until the 
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appearance of Apollo at 1625; but it could be argued that the plot to 
use Hermione as a hostage (1184), ‘though it does not in fact succeed, 

'_marks a change in the movement; at least it introduces the pos- 
sibility of thwarting Menelaus.. Similarly in the Phziloctetes the 
impasse is resolved only by the appearance of Heracles at 1409, but 
the defeat of Odysseus is assured much earlier, when Neoptolemus 
restores the bow. Both of these are more extreme cases than the 
Medea, which A. censures (54>1) because the Avois is achieved dao 
penxavis. G. hazards the generalization that in Euripides, apart from 

_ Ale. and Troad., the werd Baors always begins in the fourth epezsodion. 

This method of dividing plays had no lasting influence and does 
not reappear in the scholia. xaraorpody, which is similar to Avots in 
meaning, appears in Antiphanes, fr. 191. 19, which may be older than 
the P., and has continued in use. 

55b29. +@ Auyxei: see 52224-26 n.; the name of the wa:8éov was Abas. 

55630. mpowerpaypeva: the apdypyara which are éfw rod Spdparos in 
the sense that they occurred before the beginning of the play, though 
they may be mentioned retrospectively in the prologue or elsewhere. 

55b31. 4 abrav + #: Lynceus and Hypermnestra, or possibly Lynceus 
and Abas. dmaywyr and dyAwous have been suggested as the word 
missing after adrav. 

55632-5683. The Four Kinds of Tragedy: this appears to be a new 
subject unrelated to S¢o1s and Avous. Vahlen found a.tenuous con- 
nexion in petdBaors, the feature which in his view determines to 
which kind (Sos) a play belongs, and also forms the division between 
dé€qjs and Avars in each play. 

No satisfactory explanation of the four kinds has yet been given. 
Apart from the textual corruption in 5622, the categories here defined 
do not coincide with any set of wépy so far mentioned. Twining’s 
verdict (vol. 2, p. 230) may be accepted : ‘When we have made the 
best we can of this passage I believe it is more to the credit of A. to 
suppose it faulty’, that is to say, a combination of drafts based on 
different sets of categories; cf. M., pp. 156-8. , 

55b32. ei&y: ‘types’ or ‘categories’ as at 598 and 6217; at 56433, if 
eida@v is read there, it is equivalent to pépy, internal divisions of 
a play. 

téooapa: the description of the fourth is missing from 5622, but the 
evidence of 59°79 is all but decisive in favour of dmAotv (Morel), or 
dzAqj (Bursian). It is hard to evade the positive statement that the 
etén of epic are the same as of tragedy, and that they are awAq, 
meteypévn, WOuxy, waOyrexy. But it is strange that in our list the 
simple type should be put fourth, separated from the complex, and 
there seems no compelling reason why plays set in Hades should be 
simple (5623). Other, and not smaller, difficulties are that it has 
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never been stated that the pépy of tragedy are four in number, and 
that ydp indicates a correspondence between eiSn and pépy, though © 
no set of four pépy has been found which can reasonably be said to 
correspond. i 

I give in tabular form all pep or ef5y mentioned in the P., apart 
from the pépn xara 76 moadv of Ch. 12, which are plainly irrelevant. 


Ch. 6 Ch. 11 _ Ch, 18. Ch. 24. 
pépn Kata TO mrovy, pépyn Tod vou «dn Tpaywdlas cid ErroTOLLas 
2? = eSn 50413 ; : 


pidos mepiméreca = remrAeypévn anAq 
Hos ' Gvayvebprots mabnruxh mremAeypevn 
iti ma0os i. yee ae ' 
ects : £ TAUYTLKY 
pédos Ch. 18. Lone : 
Sis Séous Hépn €momoulas 
‘Avats pd80s 
HOos 
. drdvora 
efits 


Though the word efSos is not used there, it is stated in Ch. 10, 
52°12, that tragedies are either dzAai or wemAeypeévat, and at 51533 that 
the ézecodiwSers are. the worst of the dzAaz; this is not a separate 
type, but a defect of an existing type. It will be seen that there is 

~ no set of four zépy except those of epic, which are four because they 
lack two of the six pépy of tragedy (59°10), though as péAos and ois 
are not treated as part of the r¢xvy of poetry the remainder could well 
be taken as being ‘the four parts’ if only they fitted the ef8y. 

And what of the correspondence between pépos and efdos? That A. 
is thinking of such a thing and not merely remarking on the not very 
striking fact that there are four of each (so M., p. 149), is shown 
pretty conclusively by R. 1358736: éore 5€ ris pyropexs etdn tpla tov 
apiOpdv rocoiTo yap Kai of dxpoatai Trav Adywv Urdpxovaw dvres (Cf. - 
EN 115677). There are three kinds of oratory because there are three 
kinds of audience; there should be four kinds of tragedy because 
there are four parts, though the relation of part to kind is less than 
obvious in some cases. There is. no difficulty about the 76.«q in 
which the pépos 480s predominates, nor about the 7a8qrexy,except that - 
maBos is a pépos of the pi8os, and not in the same group as 400s. 
The partner to wezAeypevn, the complex type, is found in peripeteia 
and anagnorisis, again in the wrong group. Then, if we are right: in 
seeing tpaywdia dAq as the missing ef5os, what is the corresponding 
pépos? If we suggest wdfos as a pépos corresponding to the simple 
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type, we deprive the efS0s wafynrucdv of its natural partner. It is 
indeed an argument of some weight against using the statement on 
the ei3y and yépy of epic and tragedy in Ch. 24 to supplement the list 
in Ch. 18 that of the pépy given in Ch. 24 only 460s chimes with an 
efdos. 

If we start the search from the side of the pépy, for which there is 
a warrant in Ch. 6, 50713, supposing we accept Vahlen’s emendation 
TovTows Kéexpnvrat ws Seow, we encounter other difficulties. Why do 
we hear nothing of an «fos diavonrixdv, a perfectly possible type? 
A play in which A€és was dominant would be an oddity, one with 
péAos pre-Aeschylean ; but the plausibility of a tragedy depending on | 
dys is strongly suggested by the opening sentences of Ch. 14. 

The only possibilities seem to be that something irrecoverable is 
missing from our text, or that A. has used his categories in a manner 
so arbitrary that, even if we guessed it, the guess would appear 
implausible. Yet we may console ourselves with the thought that the 
classification, whatever it was, must have been singularly ineffectual. 
Categories which overlap are of little help to anyone, and once we go 
beyond the mutually exclusive pair simple/complex the types are 
based on characteristics which are present to some degree in many 
plays. Iliad and Odyssey are each attributed to two ei5y at 5913-15, 
and many complex plays must have ethical or pathetic qualities, or 
both. An awareness of this difficulty may be the reason for the 
definition of the complex play (55533) as one 7s 76 GAov depends on 
peripeteta and anagnorisis (cf. 59°15). The interest centres entirely on 
plot, while other plays of undeniable complexity are more justly 
distinguished by some other characteristic. Again, md@os is an in- 
dispensable feature of the plots adumbrated in Ch. 14, but since they 
depend on an anagnorisis, they are also complex. 

55634, wa@ytixy: a somewhat limited class if the wdos were é& 7@ 
¢avépw, as apparently defined at 52511 (see 52°10 n.); of the examples © 
given our Ajax, it is true, contains an at least partly visible suicide, 
but in Aeschylus’ @pfooa: it was narrated, and so probably in some 
other versions; there were plays by Carcinus, Theodectes, and 
Astydamas. Ixion, king of the Lapiths, offered violence to Hera and 
was punished in Hades by being attached to a revolving wheel of 
fire. To show this év 7@ ¢avep@ would surely have been beyond the 
resources of an Athenian stagée-manager. He was the subject of 
plays by Aeschylus and Euripides. 

5681, 76x: the Odyssey is ascribed to this class (59°15). As a paous 
70.x7 (5029) is one which gives an impression of the speaker’s charac- 
ter, SO a tpaywdta 701x7 is a play concemmed with the expression of 
character, in the rather limited sense which we meet in ‘Ch. 15; so 
B., R., S., and Verdenius, Mnemos. 12 (1945), 241. R. 1413%8 is really 
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decisive here: €or 5é€ Adécs ypapier) (written) péev :% dxpePeorszn. 
dywriorucn S€¢  vmoxpitiucwrdry. tavrys dé dvo €idy:  pev ydp HOcK) 
-4 5é wabnrucyH. 510 Kal of droKxpitai 7a ToLadTa TMV Spayatwr SiwKovat, 
Kal of mounrai tovs Trovovrous. Unless we suppose that A. is using the 
pair 70ux0ds / ma8nrixds in a wholly different sense here and in the P., 
it is plain that an ‘ethical’ tragedy is one which allows the actor 
scope for presenting character, the ‘pathetic’, scope for representing 
passion. Itis plain, too, that there must be much overlap between the 
two types. An interesting extension of the meaning of 70ucds, which 

- may be relevant here, is mentioned a little later in R. (1417221) where, 
after stressing the familiar connexion between 400s and zpoaipeas, 
A. continues: dAAd 7OtKa 7a ésdpeva Exdotw WOer, ofov Gre dua A€ywv 
€Bddilev. SyAot yap Opacvrynra Kai dyporxiay 7WOous. Cf. Cicero, Orat. . 
128: ‘alterum est, quod Graeci 76t«év vocant, ad naturas et ad mores 
et ad omnem vitae consuetudinem accommodatum.’ If this can be 
applied to the stage, it suggests that acting, at least in comedy, may 
have been less stylized than is generally supposed. 

E., however, supports a wholly different interpretation, arguing 
from the classification of the Odyssey as 76ux% (59°15) that it refers to 
the ending, which is ethical in the sense that the good are rewarded 
and the bad punished; this was the view of G. also. In later Greek 
there is evidence for a different but related sense ‘relaxed? or ‘tran- 
quil’ in contrast to the emotional turmoil implied by zdéos, e.g. 
Plut. M. 20 E: év #Oe cai pera madias Aeyouévors. The word 7x7 is 
applied to the Odyssey also in a-famous passage in [Longinus] 9. 15. 
D. A.: Russell in his note ad loc. attaches this same meaning to 
79.7 in A. also, as does Grube, but there seems to be no clear instance 
of this use earlier than the first century B.c. It is common in Dion. 
Hal., e.g. Dem. 2, ‘relaxation’ as opposed to wd8os. On this and other 
meanings see Lockwood, CQ 23 (1929), 180 ff. 

@Oiwrides: of the play with this name by Sophocles nothing is 
known; the title suggests the home of Achilles in Phthia. 

5682. MmAevs: both Sophocles and Euripides wrote a Peleus: see 
Soph. Frag. (Pearson) 2. 140. The little evidence is rather against 
a happy ending. We can discover nothing about the meaning of 
Oxy either from Phthiotides or Peleus. 

tonst: at 5845 the same letters are a corruption of 6, for which 
reason B. read oyus here, a suggestion which has been widely re- 
ceived. Though we. should expect an adj., the asymmetry is not 
impossible, and the examples which follow are not, so far as we can 
tell, inappropriate. The other popular suggestion is Schrader’s 
tepara@des for réraprov. Again this fits the examples, and both it and 
dys derive some support from 531-11. E. suggests émecodeeddns 
from 51533, which fits the PV instanced below, but not much else. 
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One would expect the rpayw5ia erevcodicidns to be not an efdos but 
a deviation from the d7Aj, though E. defends it as being the charac- 
teristic form of the rpaywSia dzAq. H., following V., who did not, 
however, print it in his text, inserted 7 Be daAq... in 55°34 between 
dvayvwpiors and 7 5é€ wabyrixy, treating 76 repatonhes as a supple- 
mentary class; réraprov could have been inserted after 7 daAq.. . 
dropped out, to make no. 5 into no. 4. Post, TAP A 78 (1947), 247, 
suggested oyxos, which has Aeschylean associations. 

®Popxides: three old women, who lived by Lake Tritonis as sentinels 
for the Gorgons; they had only one eye between them. They were 
outwitted by Perseus. If this was a satyr-play, it cannot have 
belonged to the Perseus Tetralogy, of which the satyr-play was the 
A.xrvovAxoi. Like Prometheus and the denizens of Hades they are 
remote and mysterious. 

6 Mpopnbeds: the Prometheus Trilogy consisted of JT. Abele: 
IT. Avopevos, and probably IT. ITupddpos, while IT. Iupxaevs was the 
satyr-play produced at the same time as the Persae; some suppose it 
to be the same as the ITup¢dpos of which hardly anything i is known. 
Aeccpadrns and Avépevos with their remote setting and tortured hero 
are doubtless the ones referred to here. 

5683. 50a év G5ou: examples are the Psychagogoi and Sisyphus of 
Aeschylus and the Peirithous of ?Euripides and perhaps that of 

_ Achaeus. What quality would be common to plays set in Hades is 

- not obvious; the Sisyphus wasa satyr-play, the Peirithous, ascribed 
by some to Critias, contained a number of references to contem- 
porary philosophical theory. It is hard to believe that on a stage 
without artificial lighting any very horrific effects could be achieved. 
The denizens of the lower world could wear alarming masks and 
costumes like the Erinyes in the Eumenides, whose proper home was 
below; some representation of the tortures of the damned would be 
possible. The plots might well tend to be’ simple, but there is no 
compelling reason why the rescue of Peirithous and Theseus should 
not contain a peripeteza, if not an anagnorisis. Lucian recognizes as a 
group rH ev Avdou dracav tpaywdiav. De Salt.-60. 


5683-7, padtora pév ...: the general sense, especially in view of 
pépos in 1. 6, seems to be that the dramatist, whatever efSos his play 
~ may belong to, should try to show mastery of all the nép7, if he hopes 
to satisfy the exigence of contemporary critics. Naturally, dwavra 
would refer to ei5y, the subject of the previous sentence, but no play 
could be expected to comprise all the «’6y within itself, while every 
play must contain something of all the xépy. The tone of the sen- 
tence, with its censure of the unreasonableness of critics, suggests 
that they find fault with every play because in respect of some of its 
pépy it is inferior to plays which excel in those particular peép7. 
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B. cites Polyb. 16. 20. 2: 5:6 Set pddiora pev mdvtwy xpateiv Ta Tis 
ioropias wepw@v. If dravra referred to 5, the point would have to be 
that every poet was expected by the critic to write some plays of the 
highest quality in each efSos, a requirement less wholly unreasonable ; 
and though it is not impossible that A. may have obscured his 
meaning by writing pépos in |. 6 where efSos was required by the 
sense, there is no reason to assume that he did so. Further, 7a 
péyvora suits pépy not eidn, which have not been given an order of 
merit. M. Kommerell, p. 190, takes this sentence as evidence that 
plays could belong to more than one eféos. V. took dzavra as ‘all the 
things a play ought to have’, which fits better with péyiora Kai 
mAciora. 

5694. péytora: in the light of Ch. 6 these would be pidos, 700s, Svdvora. 

wAeiora: by definition all tragedies have all six parts; we must 
understand that they are not only present but executed with dis- 
tinction. 

5685, cuxodpavrodow: the meaning is weakened from the original sense 
of ‘blackmail’, but it remains hostile. It is used several times by A. of 
quibbling arguments, e.g. EE 122157. The ieesston is of critics 
more professional than comic poets. 

5627. bmrepBadAav: can govern gen. or acc. If we read é éxaotov, ayabov 
will be gen. of reference ‘surpass each poet in his own speciality’ ; ; if 
éxdorou, ‘surpass the speciality of each poet’. There i is no need to 
supply pépous with dyafod. 

5697-10. Sixaiov . . . dptixporeio@a: transferred by B. to 5532, 
before the account of the four e/5y; but the train of thought is not 
impossibly obscure. 

Sixatov: ‘fair’ in contrast to the unfairness implied by cv«odav- 
todo.v, At 4719, the only other occurrence in the P., the sense of 
5ixacov is closer to ‘reasonable’ than to ‘just’; it is Sécavov to regard 
Empedocles as a physiologist rather than as a poet. 

5688. GAAnv kai: rv auryv: ‘different or the same’; for the form of 
expression cf. Pol. 1276418, De An. 41645. As E. says, the point is 
comparability, already implicit in drepBadrev, above. It-is unfair to 
compare plays of different sorts, because different pépy are prominent 
in each, and a less essential pépos in one play may be set against a 
more essential pépos of another. As pépos is related to efSos, this. 
approaches the position that only plays within the same efos (if 
plays belong only to one > eldos) ought to be measured against each 
other. 

odSevi as: ‘in virtue of nothing so much as of the pd6os’. Here the 
p000s is conceived in terms of Sé€o1s and Avos. It is by no means 
obvious that plays of the same ¢f5os would often be similar in respect 
of Sd€ous and Avows. There is, however, a meaning which could be 
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attached to this sentence if uéOos is considered in the same terms as _ 
in Ch. 17. Many plays, if stripped of their ‘episodes’ in the way in 
which the IT is there treated and reduced to a bare skeleton, would 
show strong resemblances. Among extant plays the Helen and IT 
have much in common both in déas and Avors ; among lost dramas 
the plays of Euripides like the Jon, which turned on the recognition 
between a mother and the child, or children, who had been born to 
a divine father and parted from the mother since birth, must have 
had almost indistinguishable skeletons; the Tyro of Sophocles 
belonged to the same type. But though such plays fit the words of 
A. in this sentence, criticism could hardly be restricted to the com-. 
parison of works in this usually close relation to each other. Plays 
should be compared in the handling of their plots : for this it is help- 
ful to break down the plot into Séa1s and Avats. 
5629. mAoxy: not to be distinguished from d€ars (55°25). 
moAAoi. ..«kaxs; no doubt a legitimate field for comparison, but 
‘ the sentence seems rather an afterthought. 
aptixpoteto@ar, Immisch’s emendation, accepted by KE. and R., 
who supposed it to be a nautical metaphor from oarsmen keeping in 
time : see Hesych. s.v. The word occurs in Menander, fr. ‘904. 
56910~20. A tragedy should not contain the subject-matter of an epic. 
This topic has only a loose connexion with what goes before, types 
of tragedy considered as wholes. Among extant tragedies the 
Phoenissae is the only one obviously open to criticism as containing 
an excess of matter (it is called wapawAnpwparixdv in the ancient 
Argument), but it is not certain that this is the kind of play which 
A. has in mind. 
56°10. Sep cipynrat: the point has not been made before just in this 
form, but length and the relation of parts to whole were discussed in 
Chs. 5 and 7, episodes i in tragedy and epic in Ch. 17. 
56211. pepvijcbat Kai py toteiv: zovety probably carries on xp7%: cf. 
EN 109826 : pepvajoGa Kal Tay mpoeipnuevwy xpy, Kal THY dKpiBerav p27) 
. +. émlyreiv. Or 6 dmrep eipnrac can be parenthetical ; older edd. so 
taking it omitted xa‘. 
56212. cdornpa: need mean no more than ovoraas. S. and E. find in 
the word a suggestion of mass or accumulation. 
troAupudov: an odd-word to apply to an epic such as the Iliad, which 
is declared. to have unity; woAvpep#, 59°1, would have been less sur- 
prising. pd8o. here must be the episodes which ‘swell a basically 
short and simple plot (55516). Epics which are zoAvjzv6ou, in the sense 
that they contain matter for a number of plays each with its own 
plot, are contrasted with Homer’s epics (592-4). ‘Having a big plot’ 
would make sense, but is hardly Greek. A. does not avoid the 
suspicion of contradicting himself on this subject. See 6257 and n. 
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56913. ddov: ‘inits entirety’. It is not suggested that anyone made the 
Iliad into a play. Aeschylus’ Achilles Trilogy, Myrmidons, Nereids, 
and Phrygians or Ransoming of Hector, covered much of the story 
of the last third of the Jad; the ?Euripidean Rhesus was a 
dramatization of Book to. EF. takes 000s here to be the story from 
which the Iliad was made, not the plot of our Iliad. 

éxet .. . péye8os: in a poem several thousand lines in length the 
pepn, which must be both episodes and sections of the plot as de-. 
fined in Ch. 17, can be of the dimensions required by the subject- 
matter and at the same time harmonize in their proportions with the 
poem as a whole. The same or a comparable number of pepy put 
into a play would have to ‘be unduly abbreviated and the whole 
would contain a disproportionate number of parts. 

56915. sméAn uw: equivalent to ddéav. E. refers’ it to the particular 
(mistaken) opinion which poets hold about the relation of parts to 

’ whole. 

56°16. kata pépos: epos, usually a section of a play, is here a part of 
a story. The Troades is an example of a play which deals with a part 
only of the story of the sack of Troy. The epic poem on the subject 
ascribed to Arctinus was in two books; it covered also subsequent 
events like the sacrifice of Polyxena, which is only alluded to in the 
Troad. It is in this sense that an epic is woAvpepys (591). 

tépotv ‘lAiou: the title of a poem in the epic cycle and of several 
lost tragedies. After the mention of the Jizad it is likely that the 
reference is to the other epic poem. The noun wépa:s appears to be 
used only as part of the title of epic or play. This has some relevance 
to the problem of Niobe which follows. 

56917. NidByv: A. has mentioned two themes suitable foe treatment 
on epic rather than dramatic scale ; if he gives a third example (the 7 
is V.’s emendation) Niobe is unsatisfactory. There is no evidence 
that the subject was one to support an epic (it might perhaps‘include 
the story of Tantalus) or that there was any epic treatment of it. Of 
Aeschylus’ play we do not know whether it was part of a trilogy, and 
there is nothing to suggest that it was particularly selective in its 
treatment of the subject. G. Valla’s Latin version has Hecuba here, 
and the Arabic is said to suggest @nBaitda. This is unsatisfactory in 
that the Oedipus trilogy of Aeschylus seems to have as close a con- 

- nexion with the Oedipodea as with the Thebais. E. suggests that A. 
recommends, not that the poet should confine himself to one part of 
the story, but that he should construct his plot around one part and 
bring in the rest in: ‘episodes’; the lyric narrative of the sacking of 
Troy Hec. go5-52 would afford an example of this, but it would 
be impossible in any real sense to cover the whole story in this 
way. 
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56418. éxmimrouow: the tense, between émoinoay and efémecev, is - 
strange. Probably it is a generalizing present : ‘all who have done or 
do this fail.’ ; 

Ay48wv: Nauck, the editor of the Frag. Trag. Graec., was hardly 
justified in concluding from this passage that Agathon wrote an 
Iliou Persis. See next note. 

éférrecev .. . povw: (cf. 55228 n.) usually taken to mean ‘failed in 
this respect alone’; only E. translates ‘in this play (8pdparc) alone’. 
But unless we assume that ééézecev has lost its strict sense of ‘being 
driven from the stage’, E.’s is the natural rendering. The objection 
to his view is that ¢v 8€ rais wepemereiaus at the beginning of the next 
sentence implies a contrast between rovrw and zepumeretats ; SO ToUTw 
should refer to a characteristic of plays, i.e. ovornwa ésomouxdv, not 
to a particular play. Possibly there should be a lacuna after pove. 

56819, Kai év trois amAois mpdypact: this should be equivalent to 
dndois mpaypatwy ovordcec: ; but if we read Savpacrav or Oavpacre at 
the end of the line, it can be objected that 5274 shows only complex 
plots arousing this emotion = éxzAnéis. Possibly the meaning is 
‘single incidents’. 

56220. The subj. of oroxafovrat should be the dco of 1. 16. Baupacras 
‘to a surprising degree’ is unparalleled. @avpacrdv, associated with 
pertpeteia also at R. 137110 (cf. 60212), is more likely. 

56821. rpayiKov: cf, 53°39; tpayixdv equals foBepsv cat €Aeewov, which 
are a trio with drAdvOpwzov at 52°38, but 76 drAdvOpwzov is no part of 
the preferred type of tragedy (53412), and sv BovAovrac may imply 
a different purpose. 

toro: the desired effect which they achieve. 

56822. codds... rovnpias.., dvdpeios ... GStxos: this appears to con- 
flict with the principle laid down in Ch. 13 requiring that the charac- 
ter who experiences the change of fortune should be predominantly 
good. But the ‘hero’, in so far as the term is allowable, may be the 
character who deceives Sisyphus or vanquishes the brave rogue. 
Possibly the first case is complex, the second simple. ¢tAdvOpwzrov is 
appropriate here, not tpay:cév. One may suspect that a lacuna 
conceals a change in the type of play being discussed. 

Sisyphus, celebrated for his cunning, was sometimes said to be the 
father of Odysseus. The stories about him are collected in Soph. 
Frag. (Pearson) 2. 184, but it is nowhere related that the deceiver 
was himself deceived. Aeschylus wrote a S. Petrokulistes on Sisy- 
phus’ punishment in Hades and a S. Drapetes on the story that 
Sisyphus ordered his wife not to give him due burial; in Hades he 

_ complained of this denial and was given leave to retum to the world 
in order to punish her, but having returned he stayed until he died 
of old age. These were probably satyr-plays, as was the Sisyphus of 
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Euripides. ‘Sisyphus was a character also in his satyric Autolycus. 
A play of this name by Sophocles is attested only by a single re- 
ference. This unexplained batch of satyr-plays gives reason to 
suspect the continuity of the text. 
56923. dvpeios .. . HyrrnOq: [teocles in the Phoenissae is a possible 
example, but there are few in extant tragedy. 
xai eixds: in addition to being tpayixov Kai prddvO pwzov. 
56824. Aydwv: fr. 9, a couplet quoted by A. at R. 1402710: 
Tax’ ay Tis -eixos avTo TOUT’ eivat A€yo, 
Bporoict moAAa ruyxdveww ovx €ikdra, 


This is not the same sort of efxds as is associated with ro dvayxaiov. 
(51212, etc.), but related rather to 61515 and its special pleading. 
This etxés is ‘likely’ to be unusual, certainly not ofa dv yévorro. 

One thing leading to another by a series of barely possible con- 
nexions, we pass from the epic structure in tragedy to plots such as 
that of the Sisyphus. It is not credible that this is a single coherent 
passage. Sisyphus has little to do with epic and his story is not 
excessively rich in material. At the least we must suppose a lacuna, 
and the suspicion remains that we have here some unconnected 
fragments, and it is strengthened by the ensuing passage on the 
Chorus. 


56825-32. The Chorus. 


56925. éva ... Groxpitav: while the lyric element is no.more than 
a yéuvopa, the chorus is in some degree one of the actors, and should 
have a function in the structure of the play, as in Sophocles. This 
really is all that A. has to say on the subject, and it may be noticed 
that Aeschylus, whose plays were chorus-centred, is ignored. 

56826. ouvaywvileo@ar: Aristoph. Thesm. 1060: Euripides disguised as 
Echo says: 

ev r@be TAUT® xwpiw 
Evpuridn xabry Evvyyarilopny. 


alluding to the part of Echo in the Andromeda. There the verb has 
its full literal meaning ‘helped him in the contest’. Here the sense 
must be ‘make a positive contribution to the play’. In the light of 
the Aristophanes passage the dat. Evpiridn . . . ZopoxAez is quite 
natural. a 

In the earlier extant plays of Euripides the role of the chorus is not 
conspicuously different from what it is in Sophocles. But in the 
plays of his last ten years the chorus is often composed of persons 
who have little direct concern with the action, like the maidens of 
Aulis in the JA, who are present in the Greek camp purely out of 
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curiosity ; the increasing use of monody, solos given by actors, 
diminishes the importance of the lyrics to which the chorus would 
contribute, and, further, the chorus and the comments of its leader 
are ignored by the other characters as never happens 1 In Sophocles. 
Even in the Bacchae, where the Chorus is of vital importance in 
presenting the Dionysiac faith, the actors ignore their presence and 
their comments except in two short passages in which a single actor 
is alone on the stage with the chorus. 

56827. rois S€ Aownois: this implies that from the late fifth century 
onwards poets used the chorus to sing odes which had no connexion 
with the subjects of the plays. JT 1234-83 and Hel. 1301-68 are, as 
commonly understood, the only surviving odes in this class. 

56829. éuBdAtpa: Agathon took the final step and used songs not 
written for a particular play in the same way as incidental music 
played between acts. Presumably the text of the play would contain 
merely the indication yopod, which appears also in extant fourth- 
century comedy. Agathon won his first victory in 416 B.c. and had 
died, or gone to Macedonia, by 405. The chorus may have been 
obsolete by A.’s own time, which would explain to some extent his 
lack of interest in it. Cf. Probl. 92226: éori yap 6 xopos Kydevris 
dmpakxtos: evvoiay yap povov mapéxeTat ois mapeoti. 

It is possible that the play with epic structure and superabundance 
of incident was common in the fourth century, and that A. associated 
it with the decline of the chorus. If this connexion does exist it is 

- masked by the interposition of Il. 19-25. 

56831. émeroddtov: very likely in the sense defined in Ch. 12, the part 

of a play between two choral songs. 


CHAPTER 19 
Final remarks on ddvora and introduction to section on dééts. 


56833-—56D8. Sidvora. 


56933. wepi... etpyrat: at the end of Ch. 14 A. marked the conclusion 
of his treatment of nd8o0s. Strictly this should mark the end of the 
second main section, that on 480s, which is never properly rounded 
off. But apart from the detachable Ch. 16 on Recognition a number 
of more or less disconnected subjects have been dealt with in Chs. 
15-18, of which #os had little more than half a chapter. This is in 
keeping with the unorganized state of the latter part of the P. 

Aoutrev: since dys and pédos are not regarded as part of the réyvy, 
of the six xépy mentioned in Ch. 6 only Aegis and dedvoua are left. It is 
noteworthy that, if e¢Sav (Riccardianus and Ar.) is right, the term is 
interchangeable with jpépos. 
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- 56834, AeSews: cf. 50°12; Scavoias cf. 5096 and >11: Aééis is the: main 
subject of the following chapters while S:dvora will first be dismissed 
in a few lines, but this is the usual order of the two words. They are 
a common pair because é:dvora is intimately involved with the Aefis = 
Adyos in which it is expressed. The close association of Sudvora with 
%00s, which we have in Ch. 6, is exceptional. 

56835. trois mepi pryropixis: usually referred to the work on rhetoric 
which consisted of the first two books of our R. (cf. Diog. Laert. 
‘5, 24). This implies that the R. was an earlier work, yet the R. con- 
tains no less than six probable references to the P.; see Intro- 
duction p. xiv. n. 1 and Bonitz 10359; but the value of such cross 
references as evidence is questionable. Anyway, the R. itself is sus- 
pected to contain strata of different periods: see F. Solmsen, Die . 
Entwicklung der A. Logik und Rhetorik (Berlin, 1929). S. takes it as a 
statement that the inquiry belongs to the province of rhetoric; one 
might compare év ois perpucois (56°34). 
xeio@w: ‘let the exposition be available in’, perhaps in the future. 
56837. tod Aoyou: the def. art. suggests that Adyos is a recognized 
part of tragedy, and so, as equivalent to Adés (cf. 49223), it may be. 
It is all that part of tragedy which is not séAos, as at 54218; the next 
sentence suggests a narrower reference for Adyos, the product of 
rhetorical art as it occurs in tragedy ; cf. 5656 and 8, 
I. understands everything down to puxpornras at 5652 as referring 
to the place of S:dvora in rhetoric. There is no justification for such a 
statement here, and one would expect Adywy rather than 7od Adyou. 
76 Te GroSeuevivar kai 7d Avew: ‘prove and disprove’: cf. 50°11; 
drodetxvvoval tt ws or 7 ws ov Eoriv. In-‘Ch. 25 Avew has the slightly 
different sense of dismissing objections or solving difficulties in 
mpopAjpara. 
56438. abn: here ‘emotions’ not ‘catastrophes’. 
56b1. dpyyv: this does not justify the inclusion of anger under trav 
Tovovtwy at 49°27, because the anger is that produced in one character 
in the play by the words of another. The audience too may feel 
anger in so far as they identify themselves with an angry character, 
but the pity and fear which are the means of «d@apois are, to some 
extent at any rate, emotions felt by the audience as spectators 
external to the action. See Appendix II. 
Sea rovadra: the list of dn given at EN 110521 is: émOupia, 
opyy, ¢dBos, Opdoos, 0dvos, xapa, piri, pcos, 7080s, CiAos, EAcos. 
peye8os Kai pixpoTntas: a speaker in a play uses d&:dvora to ac- 
centuate or to minimize the importance of something, afew Kal 
pecoby (R. 1403717, cf. 1359219), associated with ydyos and éauvos 
(1368433-37). An example of the first would be Teiresias on Dionysus 
(Bacc. 272-327), of the second, Creon on tyranny (OT 583-615), or Ion 
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on social ‘eminence lon 585-647). The plur. is strange, but cf. 
Phystog. 81328 : peyéBeow dmepBddovra 7 } opexpornow éAXelzovra. 
56b2. SiAov ... mpaypaoiv: it is common ground that ddvoa is 
needed for Adyos, ‘rhetoric’; the point which A. now makes is that 
mpaypata too have an emotional impact, and that ddvoca as used 

~ in the ordering of the wpdayjara is required to produce it. Cf. 5313, 
the impulse to pity and fear rots mpdypaow épmounréov, 54218 eav moj 
davepov 6 Adyos 7 7 wpakis wpoaipeciv twa, and 53°7 the pi00s= mpdy- 
para of the OT can by itself produce horror and pity. E. takes 
mpdypacw as mpaypdrwy ovordeet, i.e. in plays as opposed to the 
diudvova. in speeches in real life, see below. 

Normally d:dvova and the Ags or Adyos in which it is expressed are 
inseparable. yvdpar (5077) cannot exist without words. But there 
are dramatic situations which make their impression without any 
verbal exposition of intentions or motives, e.g. Phaedra’s calumny 

on Hippolytus or Neoptolemus’ decision to return the bow. 

It should be noted that of the functions of S:avora listed in 56237 
dmodexvivar cai Ave are omitted in 563, 4, no doubt as being 
impossible without verbal argument. 
aro tv adtév iSeHv: the principles proper to rhetoric (cf. 50°34). 
dd, as often, of cause or source, Bonitz 77°52. 

5663. xpijo8at: understand d:avoig rather than pépeowv. G. and H. follow - 
some older edd. in omitting é, so that mpdayyaow, ‘incidents’, is 
governed by xpHjobae. 

56D5. ra pév: i.e. 7a: Sud: rev wpayparwr. E. refers it to éAcewa 7H Seva, 

. but without a modern system of punctuation A. could not have 
separated this pair from peydAa 7 eixdra, though it is true that of the 
four terms the two former are the more likely to be conveyed dvev 
bdacxadias. 

&iSacxadias: here nothing to do with production but equivalent 
to dwddeéts, which is associated with d:dvora at 5047, %11. Probably 
dvev 5idacxaXias does not exclude altogether the use of words but 
only set speeches in which é&dvoca would normally be conspicuous. 

566. napa: equivalent to éd as at 5415 and often in A. 

56b8. 4 Scor: the text is far from certain. Either A. is asking what 
would.be the function of speech in drama if the necessary emotions 
could be aroused by pantomime, or, more likely, what would be the 
role of rhetoric in drama if the emotions could be aroused by the 
action. This is neatly given by Spengel’s 45 77 0é¢, which was 
accepted by Gomperz. 

It cannot be claimed that this section on d:dvora is satisfactory. It 
remains obscure how é:dvova is expressed if not in speech. E. makes 
the contrast as between rhetoric and drama, and sees the whole as 
a censure of the tendency of rhetoric to transgress the proper hmits 
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in the tragedy of A.’s own day. Grube, p..- 40, also finds a contrast 
.between rhetoric and drama, the difference being that in tragedy the 
events are enacted before the audience dvev d:dacxadias, i.e. they 
do not have to be explained, whereas the orator. has to describe the 
situation in his-speech. This is no doubt true, but there seems no 
occasion for A. to say it here. 
5668-19. Before addressing himself to the more . important aspects of 
- the last pépos, i.e. A€éts, A. mentions, only to dismiss as irrelevant, the 
oxjpata tis Aéfews. The normal meaning of this phrase in later 
authors is figures of speech ; for this and the related tpozos see Russell, 
Longinus, pp. 126-8. A. uses it in the sense of ‘manner of speaking’ 
or ‘delivery’; the meaning of a phrase may be determined by the 
speaker’s intonation. As the ancients were virtually without punctua- 
tion, this was a subject of some importance, but A. considers that it 
is part of the art of elocution rather than of poetry. 
56P10. :droxpiricijs: on sox piris see 4916 n. The word was naturally 
applied to the elocution of the orator as well as of the poet. The 
subject i is dealt with at the beginning of Bk. 3 of the Rhetoric, where 
it is stated that it has not yet been scientifically studied, though 
Glaucon of Teos among others had written on it. It was developed 
both as regards tone and gesture by Theophrastus ; cf. Diog. Laert. 
5. 48, Cicero De Or. iii. 221, Kroll in RE Suppl. B. vii. 1075. For an 
example of practical taoxpurixy see Dion. Hal. Dem. 53. 
56D11. dpxirexrovienv: at Pol. 128233 the dpyiréxrwv is contrasted with 
the Sypoupyés. The word suggests mastery and true understanding 
of a subject (cf. Pl. Pol. 259 £). At EN 1094414 it is a réxvn to which 
other réyvae are subordinate. 7 daoxpitcxy is a master art in this 
sense, or would be if it existed (cf. R. 140335). It would include 
mastery of tone and gesture as well as knowledge of their effects on 
an audience. 
évroAy ...: the expression of all these would require different 
intonations. As B. points out, they are arranged in pairs dis- 
“tinguishable by intonation; dijyyors ‘statement’ rather than ‘narra- 
tive’; cf. R. 141629. These intonations recur as mrwoets 57718. 
56b13. wapa: cf. 1. 11, above. 
56614. émripypa: ‘censure’ ; cf. 6122. 
56b15. ri yap dv ms ...: A.-is right that this comment is not serious 
as literary criticism, but it is of great interest for the history of 
linguistic study. It is to the sophists, especially to Protagoras, that 
the credit belongs for inventing ‘grammar’. They were probably 
moved to do so in consequence of the dvats—vdpos controversy, which 
raised the question of the relation between words and things. Diog. 
Laert. 9. 52-54 states that Protagoras examined the geriders of nouns 
and the tenses of verbs; he distinguished also four, or perhaps seven, 
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modes of speech, prayer, command, question, etc., possibly stimu- 
lated by an incipient awareness of moods. The point raised here 
probably arose from his perception that what we call the imperative | 
mood was associated with the tone of command, which led him to 
object that a commanding tone of voice in a prayer was anornalous, 
though one would have thought that the fault would be in the bard 
rather than in the poet: Those who discover new principles often try 
to apply them too rigidly, but Protagoras had taken an important 
step in thus analysing linguistic usage. é¢mtyua may imply that he 
collected a number of examples of what he regarded as incorrect use 
of language by Homer, but this is the only one mentioned in the 
Homeric scholia, see schol. Ven. A, Jl: 1. 1, and Eustathius ad loc, 
which may be derived from A.’s Homeric Problems. 

5616. oidpevos: he thought he was offering a prayer, not knowing the 
implications involved in the oxjpa of dede. 

56b17. éwiragis: according to G. the word used by Protagoras; it is 
a synonym for évroA7 at 1. 11, above. 


CHAPTERS 20-22 


Aééts, the last of the four parts of tragedy to be dealt with, pédos and oyus 
being outside the scope of the P. A. begins at the beginning with the 
elements of grammar, which was not yet a subject in its own right (cf. 
Int. 1725). In consequence Chs. 20 and, to some extent, 21 contain 
matter which is of interest rather to the historian of philology than to 
the ordinary reader. As Gomperz says, it has no more to do with . 
tragedy than with prose. The commentary is reduced to a minimum. 
E. omits Chs. 20-22 altogether. 

The investigation of language began with the sophists; Protagoras 
distinguished genders, tenses, and to some extent moods; Prodicus 
attempted to define the meanings of apparent synonyms, and Hippias 
especially gave his attention to language and metre; cf. Hipp. Ma. 
285 D, Hipp. M1. 368D, Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 7. Titles of Democritus’ 
works suggest that he wrote on these subjects,-and Plato’s Cratylus 
shows a few technical terms already in existence; his views on vowels 
and consonants may be derived from the Pythagoreans. A. had pre- 
viously dealt briefly with some of the questions mentioned here at the 
beginning of the De Interpretatione, but he was not greatly interested 
in grammar apart from its bearing on logic, and little advance was 
made until it was taken up by the Stoics. Zeno’s views as sum- 
marized in Diog. Laert. 7. 56-g show obvious progress and Chrysippus 
developed the subject further. The foundation of traditional European 
grammar was laid by Dionysius Thrax, the pupil of Aristarchus, in the 
second century B.C. His little book with extensive scholia is still extant. 
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On the subject in general see Sandys, Hist. of Class. Scholarship, i, 
p. 88-97, 144-6; Gudeman in RE vii. 1780 s.v. ‘Grammatik’; P. B. R. 
Forbes, * ‘Greek Pioneers in Philology and Grammar’, CR 4 (1933), 
tos; M. Hammarstrém, ‘Die antiken Buchstabennamen’, Arctos, i 
(1930), .3-40. For the overlap between grammar and logic in A.’s 
treatment, D. J. Allen The Philosophy of A. (Oxford, 1952), ch. Io. 
A.’s Categories and De Interpretatione, trans. J. L. Ackrill (Oxford, 
1963), throws light on a number of questions, though our chapters are 
not drawn on in his commentary. Accents and breathings were 
examined by B. Laum, Das Alexandrinische Akzentuations-system 
(Paderbom, 1928). 


CHAPTER 20. Phonetics, parts of speech and thetr functions. 


56620. Aéfews Gracys: language in general, not only of tragedy. 

pépy ...: these ‘elements’ are far from homogeneous; they are the 
subjects with which grammar deals ranged from the simplest to the 
most complex (cf. Pl. Crat. 424 B-425 A). dpOpov is out of place ;.as 
a non-significant word it should come after ovvdecx10s, as does the 
treatment of dp8pov at 57*6; we pass from letters to syllables to non- 
significant words to words to the word-group. For the reason why 
dp§pov is suspect see on 576. 

orotxeiov: ‘element’. Speech is built on sounds which can be re- 

‘presented by single letters; cf. Aes. PV 460 ypappdrwy re cuvbdoes of 

the invention of writing ;.Probl. 89527 : of ev dvOpwro ypdpata moAAa 

_ bbeyyovra, rav Sé dAdwy ta pev ovder, Era $é Svo0 7 Tpla Tav adavwy. 
56623. ouvGer?: i.e. it is a component: of syllables and words (cf. 1. 35, 

below). ovverj would mean an element of an intelligible sound, 
which, though widely preferred, is less appropriate to the context. 
gwvy: distinguished from podos (Hist. An. 535227). See onl. 38, 
below. 
56b23-25. kai yap . . . oroixeiov: the same would doubtless be true of 
many basic sounds of other languages, but A. concerns himself only 
with Greek. On the ¢wvai of animals see Probl. 89524, as express- 
- ing pleasure and pain, Pol. 125310. 

56625 pépn: the different classes of letter are yépy of oroxeta, which 
are themselves a peépos of A¢€éis. «(Sy would have done as well here, 
or better in view of ddcaiperos. 

7d ovijev ... hpidwvov ... Gpwvov: vowels, semi-vowels, and 
mutes. These terms must go back at least to the sophists, of Sexvoi 
mept rovTwy (Pl. Cra. 424). In Eur. Palamedes (415 B.C.) the great 
inventor is made to say 


ddwva kai Pwvodvra avdAdaBas re Deis ~ 
efedpov avOpwrovor ypdppar’ etdévar. (fr. 578) 
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‘I taught men knowledge of writing, putting vowels and consonants 
together to make syllables.’ ddwva here includes jpidwva. Usually 
the ddwva are xy 75a fand x 8 ¢. 


56626. mpooBodijs: of the application of the tongue to various parts of 
the mouth. Cf. 1. 31, below, and Part. An. 6605: 7a rev yap (sc. 
ypdppata) ris yAwrrys eiot mpocBodal, Ta S€ cupPodai rdv xerAdv, and 
H. An. 535231. Vowel sounds are made with the tongue stationary. B. 
took wpooPodzjs as the addition of another letter, but this is tied up 
with the interpretation of |. 28 and |. 36, below. If itis not allowed 
that I’ plus P forms a syllable there is no case at all for this inter- 
pretation. 


56627. tpipwvov: a category of letters pronounceable (more or less), in 
contrast to the other consonants, without the obvious addition of 
a vowel; it contained at least P and Z, and usually AM N possibly 
the compound letters with 2, i.e. Z, &, ¥. These are the ddwra ov 
pévtor ye apBoyya of Crat. 424; cf. Phileb. 188, Theaet. 203 B. 
A similar account was given by A? s pupil Aristoxenus (see Dion. 
Hal. Comp. 14). The use of the term with reference to consonantal 
I and U is modern. 
56632. Sacdrnm Kai WiAoryr: the presence or absence. of the aspirate, 
not yet indicated by breathings in A.’s time. 


Sate otdtytt . . . TO péow: refers to the pitch accent, acute, grave, 
or circumflex : see on mpoowodta 6121 Nn. The first. two are mentioned 
in Pl. Crat. 399 A, but this is the earliest reference to the circumflex 
(unless R. 140330). Written accents were introduced, or perhaps 
first systematized, by Aristophanes of Byzantium. B. and R, wish 
to make of 7@ peéowa third term common to all three pairs. Then we 

. should have first the triple division of the mutes given by Dionysius 
Thrax, p. 12: 0¢ x dacda; Kat, rAd; B y 5, wea; second the triple 
division of vowels into 7 w long, «€ o short, a « v dichronous (long or 
short). - 

56634. rots petpxois: metre is not a subject that A. treated, unless in 
the lost De Musica. oi perpixoi are similarly referred to, Part. An. 
66048. 

. 56635. donpos: A. would treat a word of one syllable as an évoze. As 
compared with ovvdeap0s (1. 38) cvAAaB7 is essentially part of a larger 
whole. 

56636. IP: it is hardly credible that .A. considered IP as a syllable, 
which he defined, according to schol. Dion. Thrax 1. 344 (Hilgard), as 
a combination of a vowel and a mute. Sense can be made by in- 
serting a ‘not’, or by making him say IA is a syllable, also with P, 
IPA. The Arabic is said to suggest the former. The traditional text 
is accepted by Hammarstrém. 
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56938-57210. Edd. are agreed in despairing of this passage. The 
text with its repetitions and alternative definitions is suspect, the 
illustrations are inadequate, and the meaning of the terms, 
especially of dp@pov, is not the same as in later writers. 

56638. odvSeopos: a connective, a word joining other words, phrases, 
or clauses, i.e. certain particles and conjunctions. The point em- 
phasized both in R. 3. 5, in fr. 10 of Isocrates (from his lost Téxv7), 
and in the Rhet. ad Alex. 1435238 is that when a ovvdecpos gives an 
expectation that another ovvdeopos is to follow, eg. wév.. . dé, xal 

. «at, or that there will be an ‘apodosis’, lucidity requires that the 
interval should not be too long; and it is undesirable to insert other 
ovvdcopor in the intervening space. The Adéts epouevn is dependent 
on ovvdecpor as the ‘periodic’ style is not (R. 1409224; cf. Rhet. ad 
Alex. 1434°13). At Prob. 919222 a distinction is made between neces- 
sary ovvdeopor like re and xai, whose absence destroys the sense, and 
others which are not necessary but presumably affect only emphasis, 
e.g.. 69, (cf. [Demetr.] Eloc. 54-8). Prepositions are classed as 
avvdeopuor by Dion. Hal. Comp. 22, and so they must be in any system 
which recognizes only one part of speech in addition to dvoya and 
pia; see below 57°6 n. 

gov: an articulate sound or series of sounds; it covers anything 
from a syllable to a sentence, and in the latter case is indistinguish- 
able from Adyos, which means a significant group of words of any 
extent. 

5794-6, 4 duvi . . . dwvyv: this definition at least is consistent with 

’ what we are told elsewhere about ovvdecpor; cf. Il. 28-30 and n. 

5726. &pOpov: lit. ‘joint’, is the term used by later writers for the article, 
first perhaps in Rhet. ad Alex. 1435°13. This is not the meaning here, 
and the prepositions which are offered as an example do nét conform 
to the definition. It is impossible to say what kinds of non-significant 
word A. here intends. 

R. following Susemihl and some earlier edd. rejects the definition 
of dp8pov here and removes the word at 56°21 because, according to . 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 2 and Dem. 48, -A. and Theodectes recognized only 
three parts of speech dvopa, Pipa, avvdeopuos, and the distinction 
between ovvSecpos and dpOpov in the sense of article was due to the 
Stoics. Dionysius probably refers to A.’s ovvaywy? réxvns QeodéKrov. 
To which it may be replied that D. or his source, like many ancient 
scholars, may have had no knowledge of the P., which could have 
contained a more developed view than the Theodectea. In any case 
D. seems to be inaccurate in that this sense of dép@pov is found in the 
Rhet. ad Alex. 1435513 and perhaps in Theophrastus (Simplicius on 
A.’s Categories, p. 10, 24 Kalbfleisch) which are earlier than Stoic 
grammar. If the passage were a later interpolation one would expect 
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the account of dp§pov to be that current in the. ane TPOIEKGrS own 
time. 

57210. Svopa: in later Greek ‘noun’, here includes sajeciives pronouns, © 
and probably adverbs; the main distinction between them and fqpa, 
‘verb’, is that the terminations of the. former give no indication of 
time. The definition is nearly the same in Jnt..16*19 ; Ackrill renders 
‘name’ (see p. 115). In Pl. Soph. 261 D ff.,.6vouza is primarily a word 
which canbe subject of a predicate. 

57912. dimdois: in compound nouns the component parts do not retain 
the meaning they have in isolation. In the name Theodoros ‘god’ 
and ‘gift’ are not present to the sense. Similarly with Callippus, mt. 
16221; cf. Ackrill, p. 118. 

It is irrelevant that Swpos is not a real word. In the. parallel 
example KaAdtrmos, immos is. Nor does it mean that such words - 
cannot be analysed into their component parts. Such combinations 
are considered further at 1]. 32, below. Pl. Crat. 422 4 naturally 
allows meaning to parts of words. 

The name Theodoros or Doros is given as an example in a source 
which is of interest in relation to several passages in this chapter, 
a frag. probably of Theophrastus’ ITept' Aéfews, published in Griech. 
Pap. der Hamburger Staats- und Universitdts-Bibliothek (1954), p. 36, 
ed. B. Snell. After what appears to be a discussion on similar lines 
of the elements, significant and non-significant, of speech the example 
dwpos is given, of which the syllable pos is non-significant if the Sw 
is removed. It is suggested that Theophrastus was troubled by A.’s 
statement that dwpos was itself non-significant and modified the 
example. — 

57914. papa: at Pl. Soph. 2624,B, a predicate. The point that it 
signifies time is not there made. 

57818. mrdois: from aimrw, whence Lat. casus and our ‘case’. A. uses 
the word of formal modifications generally, not only of the termina- 
tions associated with declensions and conjugations, but also of those 
which give adverbial forms and comparatives and superlatives. It 
appears to cover not only the termination but the whole word as 
modified by its ending or by the tone in which it is spoken, the oxfjpa 
Aééews. A change of sense without a change of form is thus a mraoavs. 
This pépos Aeéews relates entirely to the forms of other pep. 

- 57821. 1a Groxpitixd: see on 56°10. The use of the same form in two 

senses, e.g. of a verb as statement or a question (the Greeks had no 

mark of interrogation) would involve different rrdoes, but a wish 

(not an example given by A.) would require a wrdars in the optative, 

and so a different form, though the moods as such were not recog- 

nized until much later. There was as yet no word for case ‘endings or 
verb terminations. 
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57823. Adyos: a meaningful group of words which can be extended 
indefinitely. For a discussion see Ackrill, p. 126. 

57824. xa’ abra onpaive tt: both dvduara and pyyara do this. 

ov yap... ovyxetrat: probably with reference to Pl. Soph. 262 4 ff., 
who treated all Adyo: as predications formed from évépara and pypara. 
To these A. gave the name Adyos dmopavrixds (Int. 1778). For A. 
Aéyos is a meaningful group of words which may be composed 
entirely of dvéuara; the:example given is the definition of man {dov 
dizouv. At R. 140727 the use of a Adyos in place of an dvoya is said to 
add dignity 7@ Adyw xpioba dvr’ cvdparos, ofov pz) KUKAov, add’ 
énimeSov 76 €x Tod péaou icov. The Adyos is a significant group of 
words, not a sentence with the predicate understood. 

57827.. Badite. KAéwv: this appears to refer to the definition of ll. 
23-4, but it is not clear that KAéwy has.any more independent 
significance than Badile. 

57828. # yap 6 év ...: a Adyos may be single because it expresses 
a single idea, or because a number of Adyou are united by ovvdecpar; 
cf. An. Post. 93535, Met. 104512: 6 5° Spropds (definition) éoriv efs 
od auvddopw Kabdrep 7 "IAias, aa T@ €vos efvat. cuvddéopw = ovv- 
béce., by the use of ovvdecpor. 

y4p: not connective, rather ‘that is to say’, see Denniston, Greek 
Particles, p. 67. 


CHAPTER 21 deals with the individual word, the various types and 
formations, considered as an element of Aééts. The probable frag. of 
Theophrastus’ JTepi Aégews deals with some of the topics of this schapie 
See n. 1. 12, above. 


57831-57>1. Single and double, or compound, words. The double — 
word ‘Theodorus’ has already been adduced at 57413 as being com- 
posed of parts not in themselves significant, but in the cases now to 
be considered one part at least does by itself possess significance. 

57831. ovdparos: now used not with reference to a part of speech but 
meaning word in general including piyua, as at 61331. 

57433. dovpou: e.g. a preposition compounded with a noun or verb. 
‘Though a preposition has a meaning, it is not, in isolation, significant 
in the same way. as a noun or verb, and A. classifies prepositions as 
donpa like other ovvSeopor and dpOpa. 

év t@ Svopant: this maintains consistency with what was said 
about Oeddwpos at 57713. 

‘57834, tpimAobv, terparAodv: S. gives as examples mapaxdAavaibupov, ~ 
oupmapecépxopat. The longer formations owe their complexity in 
most cases to the accumulation of prepositions. Combinations of 
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significant words belong mainly to comedy, e.g. cadmyyodoyxumy- 
vada, capkacpomrvokdprrat (Arist. Ran. 966). 

574835. +a woAAd: ‘the majority’; this is not credible unless it is 
restricted to a special type of word. 

Macoadwrév: this reading, based on the Arabic text, is generally 
accepted. 

‘Eppoxatkédgav8os: Phocaea,from which Massilia was founded, was 
situated near the mouth of the Hermus; Caicus and Xanthus are the 
two major rivers to the northward, though the Xanthus 1 isa con- 
siderable distance away in the Troad. 

571. A lacuna after “EppoxaixdgavOos is implied by Ar, which con- 
tinues with a mention of prayer to Zeus. Presumably the Massiliots 
brought the cult-title from their old home. . 


5761-5897. Eight varieties of form or type of dvopa, which are of 
stylistic tmportance. They might in each case be either simple or 
complex, so they are introduced collectively after the definition of 
the dmAodv and &Aody évopa; the section on xéopos is missing at 


57°33- 

57b3. Kipiov-yAGrrav: in any one context a mutually exclusive pair. 
KUpsov is current in normal usage, a yAd@rra is current elsewhere or 
has been current at other times. yAdrva first appears in this sense in 
Aristoph. Dazitalets, fr. 222, of 427 B.C.; it is applied to hard words in 
Homer such as xépupfa, the’ explanation of which was part of tradi- 
tional education. Further examples are given at R. 140647. At 
58222 yAdrra is included in the category fevxdv. 

5756, aiyuvov: see Herod. 5. 9. 3, ‘a spear’. 

petadopa: the term is used in a wider sense than English ‘meta- 
phor’, which is mainly confined to the third and fourth of A.’s 
types. 

5766-35. The same classification is assumed in R. 14053 ff.,. where 
there is a reference back to the P. weradopd means both the trans- 
ference of a word from its usual reference and the word so transferred. 

57b9, (1) yévos to efSo0s: a more general term in place of one of more 
limited application; ‘stand’ is more general than ‘lie at anchor’ 
(Od. 1. 185). 

57b11. (2) efS0s to yevos: the converse of (1), a definite number in 
place of the more general ‘many’. Grammarians distinguished pupia, 
‘countless’, and pvpia = 10,000. A., of course, did not write accents. 
(II. 2. 272). 

57b13. (3) efSos to efSos: the use of a term from a different class. Both 
quotations are probably from the xafappot of Empedocles, whose 
gift for metaphor was praised in the [epi ITocnrav (fr. 70). In the first 
(fr. 138) dpvoas suggests drawing off a liquid, i.e. blood (cf. Ap. R. 3. 
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1015), in the second (fr. 143) rep suggests prima facie cutting a vein 
and so drawing blood, but in fact it appears to describe cutting 
off a stream of water with a bronze vessel, so ‘drawing off’ means 
‘cutting’ and ‘cutting’ means ‘drawing off’. The passages were dis- 
cussed by Wilamowitz, Sitzb. Berl. Ak. 1929, 649. 

57616. ddpedeiv mt: probably the infin. is treated as a noun and 7: has 
the force ‘a sort of’, as with €ordvac 7 at |. 11 above; but B. agreed 
with the older commentators in along 7 as obj. ‘here, as subj. 
at 1. a1. 

In the Theophrastus papyrus (1) and (2) are classed as perovoia, 
(3) does not appear, and peragopa i is confined to (4) 76 dvddoyov, see 
below. 

76 8€ dvadoyov: (4) the most aereint type; this depends on the 
resemblances of the relations between pairs of things. In the first 
‘example the resemblance is between the relation of the cup to 
Dionysus, the god of wine, and the relation of the shield to Ares, the 
god of war. Each god is commonly represented as holding the ap- 
propriate emblem. Thus the cup can be called the shield of Dionysus, 
or the shield the cup of Ares, as Timotheus, Persae, fr. 22. In ‘as that 
fell sergeant Death Is strict in his arrest’ the analogy is between the 
official who executes the commands of earthly authorities and Death 
the minister of the divine powers. Numerous examples of this class 
of metaphor are given in R. 1406°4 ff. and 141171 ff. 

57624, ’EpredonAfjs: his words have not survived. Some edd. transfer 
wonep ’E. to after € éomépay Biov or dvopas Biov. The latter occurs in 
P]. Laws 770 A, and in various forms. the metaphor is common. , 

57b25. xeipevov: as at T op. 14093 = xuptov. 

57628, dvmvupov: there is no word to describe the.sun scattering his 
rays which corresponds to sowing, the proper term for scattering 
seed ; none the less sunlight could be said to be ‘sown’. The source of 
the quotation is unknown. 

57633. Gowvov: for further examples of the negative type see R. 
140875. ; 

In the list at 57>2 peradgopd is followed by xdopos, which should be 

explained here: It must refer to some sort of ornament. At R. 

1404234, 7, and Isocr. 9. 9 xdopos and Kexoopnuevn A€és include all 

poetical and abnormal use of language ; similarly coopetv of metaphor 

(R. 1405714). aérva cuxq (FR. 140816) has been thought to imply that 

Koopos is an ornamental adj., but probably this is an example only 

of one kind- of xécpos. In the Theophrastus pap. 46-59, after the 

quotation ducpas Biou (cf. 1. 25), we have compound and other epi- 

thets, aiSnpos aidwv, xpuads atyAjes. Something similar may be 

missing here. : 
tetrounpévov: ‘coined’ by the poet ; cf. the invented names of Ch: 9. 
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57b34. 6 rointns: see 587 n. 
' 57035. épvuyas: explained by. Hesychius as derived from épvy Peanches) 
as in a deer’s ‘branching’ horns. 
apyrijpa: from dpdopa, a praying, or cursing, man, hence priest. 
It is found three times in Homer. | 

57635-5887. The three remaining types are of a different kind, con- 
sisting of words. whose form is changed by some sort of poetic 
licence. Yd 

57035. émexrerapeévov: ‘lengthened’, whether by prolonging a short 
vowel, or by adding a syllable; addypnpévor is the opposite. 

5884. woAnos: this, being an epic form, is akin to a yA@rra. In ITnAned- 
dew the inserted a counts:as a syllable despite the definition at 
56°34. 

adrpypevov: in all three examples the final syllable is lost by 
apocope; cf. 58>2, xpi for xpi0%, @ for Sada, op for dyus: the. hexa- 
meter ending is from Empedocles, fr..88. Strabo 364 includes. these 
three examples in a longer list. 

5897, Sefirepov: a positive with the formation, apart from accent, of 
a comparative (JI. 5. 393). 

5888-17, Nouns considered according to gender, based, whether or not 
directly, on Protagoras; cf. Arist. Nub. 659. Certain terminations 
are masc., others fem., while neuters ra jsera€v (oxevn in Protagoras’ 
scheme : cf. R. 140758, used also by A. at Soph. El. 17340) have both 
terminations and in addition a few peculiar to themselves. There are 

"many exceptions to the rules here adumbrated, which in any case 
have little to do with poetic forms. 

5889. Sppeva: the starting-point for speculation on this subject was 
probably proper names, e.g.: TAdrwv, Kpavrwp, IepuxAjs, and the 

. assumption that grammatical gender should conform to natural 
gender. 

58810. dca... avyKerrat: i.e. fb, € (= xs) as in ITéAop, Aorudvaé. It is 
not, of course, true that all nouns ending with these letters are 
masc. 

58812. éwexrevopévwv: vowels that can be lengthened, a, ¢, v as op- 
posed to e¢, 0; of the dichronous vowels (long or short) « and v are said 
below to be neuter terminations. : . 

toa: masc. and fem. terminations each number three. A. writes as 
‘though this were the work of some unknown planner. Protagoras’ 
assertion that pijvs and m7Ané, as ending in sigma, were really masc. 
(Soph. El. 17319) seems based on a similar idea of a rational system 
to which usage should conform. In fact, if we disregard neuters, 
masc. words end in the three consonants, the three vowels are con- 
fined to feminines, of which a number end also with the same three 
consonants, so that it is really six to- three. 
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58214. Gdwvov: ‘mute’ (B y 5 « 77) (cf. 56°28). This is true, as it is that 
no nouns énd with « or o. 

58815. ro |: Herodian gives some twenty examples, mostly rare or 
foreign. 

Neuters are regarded as an intermediate class, not as a separate 
gender, and no doubt endings in the vowels « and v are viewed as 
akin to the fem. 

58916. wévre: Sdpu, wav, varu, yoru, dou supplied from Ar. péduv and 
Sdxpu, the least uncommon of the others which are given by Herodian, 
are both archaic. 

tadra: it is questionable whether this can refer back beyond « and 
v to include a, the ending of a large class of neuters, e.g. mpaypa. 

58917. N xai 2: réxvov, re?xos. P, which neut. would be expected to 
share with masc. (as ddwp), must have dropped out. _ 


CHAPTER 22 


In this chapter we have the application of the ideas about words . 
expressed in Ch. 21 (Ch. 20 on basic ideas of grammar is not directly 
used elsewhere), metaphor being considered primarily as the use of 
single words. Thus the chapter is practically restricted to the stylistic 
effect of word usage with reference to the dvduaros eiSy distinguished in 
Ch. 21, though Aéés means very much more than this ; it was defined at. 
49°34 as composition in verse (excluding lyric), and in R., where the 
subject receives much fuller treatment, as ‘the right use of language’, 
ov yap amdxpn To éxew a Sef A€yew, GA’ dvayxn Kai tadta ws Sef eizetv 
(1403516), the whole of the manner, as opposed to the matter, of rhetoric. 
The Third Book of the R., as we have it, is probably to be identified 
with the ITepi Aéfews in the ancient list of A.’s works; see P. Moraux, 
Les Listes anciennes des Ouvrages a’ A. (Louvain, 1951), p. 103. The 
first twelve chapters are well worth reading in connexion with the 
section on Aéés in the P. Although the subject is there treated with 
reference to prose, many illustrations are taken from poets and the 
discussion and definitions given év rots zepi mounrixas, Whether or not 
this is identical with the P. as we have it,.are referred to several times. 
It is stated that in speeches intended for reading A€éts is more important 
than Scdvova (140419), and that its importance was realized because 
‘the poets, though what they said was simple, seemed to have won their 
fame through their style’, of woinrai A€yovres edHOn Sia THY A€Ew eddKovv 
mopicacba tiv Sdéav (1404224). (The word ‘simple’ perhaps lacks the 
note of contempt which is present in «d7#4y.) That is why the style of 

the early rhetoricians like Gorgias was unduly poetical. 


58818. dperi capi... elvat: the primary purpose of words is to con- 
vey meaning, so clarity is the indispensable quality of style. This is 
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stated more fully at the corresponding point in R. Bk. 3, the begin- 
ning of the second chapter, following on the Introduction, 1404?1: 
dpicbw Aéfews a apert oagi elvac: onueiov yap Ort 6 Adyos, eav p7) SnAo?, 
ov moujoer TO é€avtoo Epyov. 

tatreivyv: ‘low’. A style which aims only at clarity is in danger of 
being commonplace and undistinguished. This too is put more fully | 
in the corresponding passage in R. 14043: pjre ramrewviy pyre Uaep TO 
afiwpa, dAAa mpémovcay (cf. 1414223). The conception of 76 apézov 
‘the appropriate’, which was immensely important in later theory of 
style, occurs in our chapter only at 5974. 

58219. xupiwv: as defined in 573. , 

évoparwv: ‘words’ in the most general sense. The corresponding 
passage, R. 14045, has dvopdrwy Kat pnudrwv. 

58220. KAeopavros: see 48712 n., where K. is given as an instance of 
a poet whose characters were neither better nor worse than the 
human average. 

58821. 2@evédou: probably the tragic poet whose flavourless style was 
referred to in Aristophanes’ Gerylades, fr. 151, whose poverty, in 
Vesp. 1313. 

éfadAdrtrouoa: cf. 49°13. Of style almost a technical term, ‘avoid- 
ing’. Cf. R. 1406415. 

76 i&ortKdv: from tSvos in the sense of ‘ordinary’ as opposed to 
‘expert’ or ‘professional’. Cf. R. 141315: of 5€ rev pnrdpwr «bd dex: 
Bévres iStwrixol ev tais xepotv, successful speeches may seem jejune 
when read. It is almost synonymous with razeuvév, and is a regular 
term in later criticism, e.g. [Longinus] 31. 2. 

58822. Sevicois: this term was not explained in Ch. 21, presumably as 
not being technical. It was used by Plato, Crat. 401 c, and by Iso- 
crates in the sense of ‘non-Attic’ (cf. yAd@rra), but by A. here and in 
a number of passages in R. meaning ‘out of the ordinary’; cf. 76 
mapa To KUpov in the next line. A word which is itself fevexds is 
a yA@rra, but an ordinary word acquires 76 feuxdv by an unusual 
formation, e.g. o’er for over, or by its application, «at ro Eevexov Exee 
padAwora H peragopd (R. 14058) ; cf. Diod. Sic. 12. 53: 7@ Eevilovre rijs 
Rétews eEérAnte rovs APynvaious of Gorgias’ famous embassy. It would 
cover, though not coincide with, our category ‘archaic language’. 
Probably Koapos too could contribute to it. 

58923. éméxracw: defined along with other poetical formations at 
57°35 ff. 

58824. Gravra troaita wowjoy: ‘makes everything of this kind’, ‘i.e. 
if the whole composition is evxdy, 

‘atveypa: ‘a puzzle’, because it is in the nature of metaphors that 
their meaning is not always obvious at first sight, and this enigmatic 
quality is one of the causes of the effectiveness of metaphors, only 
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it must not be overdone. Cf. R. 14054: éx rév ed gurypevuw Lor peTa- 
popas AaBeiv émvexeis, and the mot of Stesichorus to the Locrians, R. 
1412222: dre of rérruyes €avrpis xapdev daovrat, together with. A.’s 
explanation of the reason for the effectiveness of such pregnant 
sayings. According to [Longinus] 32. 3 A. somewhere recommended 
the use of wozepeé or ofove’ to soften violent metaphors. 

BapBaptopés: Greek as it might be used by a foreigner not brought 
up to speak it. goAor«ilew occurs in the same sense at R. 140718. 
The opposite is éAAnvilew explained at R. 1407719. 

58826.. yAwtr@v: misplaced use of these is said to be a source of 
‘76 spuxpdv ‘frigidity’ (R. 1405>34); metaphors too can be frigid 

_ (14064) 

58827..15 Aéyovta ... cuvapat: ‘while speaking of what is actually the 
case, to use words which (in their literal sense) are not a meaningful 
combination’. : 

58828. dvoparwv: most modern editors insert dAAwv before it, ‘other than 
metaphorical’; B., followed by R., thought that dvépara could stand 
in a restricted sense for «pia dvépara. 

58829. Gvp’ . . . koAAnoavra: an example of words which taken 
literally are ddvvara ovvayar. The xaAxdv is a metal ‘cupping-glass’ . 
which is heated before application to the body’s surface so that it 
may produce a partial vacuum as it cools, and thus exert suction. 
The line is quoted again at R. 1405°1: ofov & 7@ atviypare TH eddont- 
podvrt, by [Demetrius] 102, and by others. On the later use of -A.’s 
material derived from Peripatetics see‘Solmsen in Hermes, 66 (1931), 
241. The line is usually attributed to Cleobulina who, according to ~ 
the Suda, composed riddles in hexameters. G. objects to the attribu- 
tion because as quoted by Athenaeus (452 8B) the line is part of an 
elegiac couplet. ae 

58831. Sei... rovrois: with this shorthand style it is perhaps idle to 
inquire closely to what rovros refers. The sense must be, as G. says, 
Set ry AdEw Kexpao0a tovros Tofs ei dear. 

58834. obk éAdxuorov. . .: we can get the best of both worlds by using 
common words in uncommon forms such as are defined in the 
previous chapter, 5735-587, since we can thus avoid both flatness 
and obscurity—convincing in logic but doubtful in practice; simi- 
larly R. 1414226: dv ed sux 0%, 76 etwOds Kal ro Eevexdv. Possibly relevant 
here is the interesting judgement on the style of Euripides at R. 
1404524: KAénrerar 5° ed, edv tus ex THs elwOvias SuaAeKTou exréywv 
ovvriO4 Sep Edpumidns rovet xai brédeke mpdtos. SidAexros is used in 
R. in the same sense as Aes (cf. 58°6) but at 58532 it refers as usual 
to speech. 

58b1. cupBadAerat: the sing. verb is peculiar, perhaps to be accounted 
for by its distance from its subjects. 
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58b5, Gore obn dps . . .: the passage extefiding to 5924 is a digression, 
in which certain objections to the use of poetical forms are answered. 

586. oi émtipSvres: who these were, and whether they were aa or 
comic or satirical poets, is unknown. 

58b7, rov mointyv: probably Homer, who used licences freely. 6 7. 
is certainly so used at 6052, possibly at 57°34, but see J. A. Scott, 
CJ 17 (1921), 330. 

EuxAeidns: the two best known among the eather bearers of this 
name were the Archon of 403 B.C. under whom the Ionic alphabet 
was officially recognized at Athens, and a Socratic philosopher from 
Megara. .Neither was of an antiquity suitable to the curious title 
dpxaios, which S. takes to be the corruption of an ethnic adjective. 
Wilamowitz preferred the Eucleides of Athen. 3 A and perhaps 242 B.. 

58b9, év arg] rf Aeget: ‘ridiculing him in his diction’, i.e. by parodying 
as well as by criticizing—the most likely meaning of a strange 
phrase. V. following ‘Tyrwhitt took A€fe as ‘prose’, but av7q would 
lack point. 

*Emyadpyy ... BadiLovra: to make this pass as'a hexameter we 
have to lengthen the E of ’Emydpyy, (cf. étrovos, Od. 12. 423) and also 
the a of the prosaic word fadi{ovra. In the next line €AAeBopov could 
be the end of a spondaic hexameter. See G.’s note for a large col- 
lection of metrical irregularities. 

58b1 1. 1d pév odv ... yeAotov: best taken with the emphasis on gaive- 
cba, xpwpevov probably govems ézextdcect understood, rovrw 7H 
tpomw being adverbial. G. disagrees. For the importance of con- 
cealing such artifice cf. R. 140418, 36. 

58b12. 1d Sé perpov: = 70 perpiov, which some edd. print; the sonia: 
tion to style of the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean may have led 
on to the important position of 70 mpérrov in later literary theory. 

pepOv: i.e. pape’ A€fews. 

58b13. wai yap ...: Eucleides could have made any of the main 
stylistic elements ridiculous by using the same unfair method as that 
which he used to discredit the lengthening of vowels. H. interprets: 
lack of measure gives results as ridiculous as does intentional ex- 
aggeration. 

58b15. 1d 5€ apporrov: A. now proposes to illustrate the efficacy of the 
proper (dpporrov), as opposed to the blatant (¢aivecPar), use of dis- 
tinctive words and forms in epic, by showing how much is lost if 
commonplace («vpia) words: are substituted. But something has 
gone wrong here; examples from epic are delayed until 1. 25,-and 
instead we have an example from tragedy. M. regards ll. 17-24 as 
a classic instance of an intrusive marginal note. It may be noted that 
no example is given of the right use of the poetic forms which 
the critics attacked. 
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+ 58b18. iSe@v: in the same sense, V. observes, as pépav at 12 and 


evdecr at 1. 14. 

58620. Svopa: see 57231 n. 
58521. xupiou eiw6dros: since éoBier is used metaphorically, though the 

- metaphor is a dead one, it is not strictly a «vpov dvoua, hence A. uses 

* the expression xupiov eiwOdros. 

58b22. edredés: opposed to cepvds (48°26) 5 cf. ebradianiés, ‘disparage- 
ment’ [Longinus] He... 

58624. 6 Se: Euripides. It may be a surprise to find Aeschylus using 
the less opulent language, as Twining observed, but Euripides’ style 
is sometimes highly ornamental: see Earp, The Style ge Aeschylus 
(Cambridge, 1948), pp. 72-83. 

Bowwadrat: though not particularly recherché, has strong epic flavour. 
kai: an unsatisfactory introduction of the examples from epic 

which we expected after ro pézpov at 1.17. 
58b25. viv 8 p’ : Od. 9. 515. The traditional text of Homer has 

dxuxus, but Hee is noted:as a variant. detx7s must have been read 

(or remembered) by A., since he gives detéys as equivalent, whereas 

dxuxus means ‘feeble’. 

58b29. Sippov .. .: Od. 20. 259. 

58b31. moves Bodwow: I]. 17. 265, cf. 14. 394. In these examples we 

have 6Atyos (twice), odtidavds, deys, deuxédAcov as the yAdrra, 

puxpos, dobevixds, devdys, roxOnpds as the xvpia dvopara. Of these the 
most interesting pair is dA’yos / pexpés. Both are xvpia but dAlyos 
becomes a yAdrra when. applied to something which is not to be 

described numerically. Cf. Antimachus jvepdes oAiyos Addos (R. 

140873). The pair is discussed by A. C. Moorhouse, CQ 41 (1947), 

31. 
kpdfouor: primarily the croaking of birds, seems an unsuitable 

word for the sound of waves. S. points out that both ydves and 

Bodwow are examples of ézexrerapeéva dvdopara (57°35)... 

Aptppadns: no more is known of Ariphrades than of his com- 
panion Eucleides. There are no grounds for identifying him with the 
A. pilloried by Aristophanes, Eq. 1281, Vesp. 1280, nor does éxwj.adee 
at 1. 32 imply that he was a comic poet (cf. 5856, above), though his - 
apparently foolish observations might be more in place in comedy ~ 
than elsewhere. 
58b32. tpaywSous: G. seems right against B. and Richards in CR 14 

(1900), 201, that the word must here mean tragic poets, though 

the meaning has been declared late. For the parallel problem of 

Kwpqdot See 491 n. 
58b33. Swpatwv Gro: G. in a useful note states that this anastrophic 

use of the preposition is infrequent in Homer, common in tragic 

iambics especially in Euripides, where the preposition is almost 


va 
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invariably the last word in the line, rare in lyrics, and not unknown in 
Plato and even in A. 

It is hardly credible that Ay:AAdws wép in 5921 should not have been 
intended to follow immediately after Swydrwy azo. 

58b34 oéfev: the convenient alternative to oo. 

éy@ 5€ wv: occurs at Soph. OC 986. vv can stand for all genders, 
sing. or plur., of the 3rd pers. pron. 

5941. dca GAAa: the list could have been a long one. 

5994. Zonv 5¢ . . .: we now return to the main subject of the chapter. 

mpetrovtws: cf. 7d pérpov (58°12). A number of practical recom- 
mendations relating to 70 mpéov are given in R. 3 Ch. 7, 140810 ff. 

5995, nai SumAots.. .:R. takes: «at in the sense of ‘especially’ but as 
dud dvopara are suitable mainly for dithyrambic poets, it seems that 
B. is right in saying that «ai introduces some afterthoughts. 

SumAois dvopacr: not all would be wapa ro KU pov (cf. 57232 ff.), but 
many would be so and some would be zemounuéva, coined by the 
poet. : 

moAU &€ péyiorov ...: A.’s insistence on the importance of metaphor 
is generally approved, cf. R. 14058, from the introduction to a long 
discussion of the subject, xat ro aadés Kai 7d 45d Kai To ~evixov Exer 
pdAora % petagopd. But it is not obvious that A. was aware of the 
emotional effects which may be introduced by metaphors drawn 
from themes which carry powerful associations. Indeed Greek 
poetry in general is less rich than one might expect in emotionally 
charged metaphor. On the whole subject see .W. B. Stanford, Greek 
Metaphor (Oxford, 1936). The emphasis throughout is on intellec- 
tually satisfying resemblances. 

5997. edpuias: one must be endowed with the faculty fron birth; see 
55232-34 n. The same point about metaphor is made at R. 140528. 
See also 139445, 1412410. 

5999. S:@upapBors: the reason why compound words suit the dithyramb 
is given at R. 14062: odro: yap podpuw5ers: The passage repeats what 
is said here about the use of yAdrra: and peradopat. 

59812. iapPBeiois: the word covers all verse in iambic metre, originally 
the metre of abuse (48°32), but the reference here must be to the 
dialogue of tragedy. 

Aéftv: equivalent to dudAexros, the speech of everyday life. In A.’s 
view, and he had all the evidence before him, as tragedy developed, 
the language of dialogue approached ever more closely to common 
speech ; cf. 49223 ff. That Euripides made.an important contribution 
to this development is shown by the passage quoted in the note 
to 5834. A similar growth in the use of colloquial language can be 
seen in Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. 

59413. Adyois: as often, this word of many meanings causes difficulty. 
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‘Common speech’, ‘speeches’, ‘prose’ are all possible meanings, of 
which the first seems to fit the context best. 

59814. gon S€ ra toradta...: without a certain amount of 70 xvpiov 
any writing is intolerably obscure ; peradopd introduces an element of 
vo €evuxdy, but being also natural in conversation it need not conflict 
with 76 «vpvov. The account of xéopos is missing from 57533 (see note 
ad loc.). 

59915. kai rijs év T mparrew: xai must be explanatory, or else comedy 
would be included. The medium of drama is men performing on the 
stage; év indicates the medium as at 47222 and frequently in the 
opening chapters. But though performance is the differentia of 
drama, it remains essentially itself when read; cf. 5356 and more 
especially 62417. That the imitation is of owovdaio. must be under- 
stood in this and the next chapter. . 

59816. ixava ra eipnpeéva: cf. efpnrat ixavds at the end of Ch. 14 ter- 
minating the section on plot. Here we have the indication that the 
main subject of Bk. 1 of the P. is finished with. 


CHAPTERS 23-26 


In the last four chapters the promise made at the beginning of Ch. 6, 

49°21, is fulfilled by a discussion of epic. Since epic and tragedy are 

_ alike as being representations of superior men, the discussion can be 
founded largely on what has already been said about tragedy, and 
although this common feature is not in fact referred to in-the course of 

. these chapters, it accounts for their brevity. In Ch. 23 and in 24 as far 
as 59°16, which would be a better place for the chapter division, the 
subject is the resemblances between the two forms, in the remainder of 
Ch. 24 the differences. Ch. 26 compares the two forms and ends with 
the assertion that tragedy is superior. Ch. 25 is an insertion, wholly 
independent of its surroundings, on the ways of answering criticisms 
.of the poets, especially Homer. It could reasonably have been given as 
an Appendix. 

The treatment is not closely parallel to that of tragedy, in part ‘at 
least because A. finds in Homer the model of what epic should be, and 
perpetually turns to comparison with Homer in order to illustrate the 
deficiencies of other poets, while in the case of tragedy no such model 
is recognized, not even the OT. 


CHAPTER 23. Epic and its resemblance to tragedy, 
Epic has already been defined in relation to tragedy at 499-17. 


59817. epi... popyriciis: Sunynuarixgs causes no difficulty. Though 
the word has not previously been used, it is clearly equivalent to 
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5«’ dwayyeAias in the definition of tragedy (4926) and contrasted with 
év T@ mparrew at |. 15, above. The Sense of ev péerpw is less apparent ; 
it may be the same as ro peérzpov daAoby (49°11), interpreted as ‘in 
metre alone and without harmony’. The whole phrase might stand 
for ‘metrical narrative’; metre as opposed to prose does not require 
mention in a work on poetry (the only mimetic prose recognized by 
A. is the mime, particularly Socratic dialogues) but it is not inap- 
posite in a definition. E.’s notion that it refers to history as being 
Sinynparixy par excellence is far-fetched. Butcher’s évi, approved by 
G., is superfluous if we suppose pézpov to exclude lyric metres; 
tragedy, apart from lyrics, is almost as completely restricted to the 
iambic as epic is to the hexameter. Anyway, use of perp and: not 
perpos implies one métre. But the einphatic repetition of pézpov 
at 59618, defined as heroic verse at 59532, gives some warrant for . 
Heinsius’ éfapérp here; cf. also 4921 ris ev é£apérpors pupntirijs. 
Epic and hexameter are ‘inseparable. 

59819. Spaparixods: there are two ways in which a narrative can be 
dramatic: (2) in virtue of a unified plot: cf. xat yap mepumererav Set... 
(the pépy pvOov), 5910, (b) by having the characters speak rather 
than the author narrate, the tpizn d:adopa of Ch. 3. In conjunction 
with cuvordva it is clear that (a) is intended and the «at before 
mepi piav mpaéw must be explanatory; (b) is not mentioned, except 
for Senynuarixgs (1. 17), until 6077. Homer’s pipjoes Spaparixds 
(48535) probably belong to type (a), though dramatic quality has 
not yet been discussed ; see note ad loc. 

mepi piav... téAos: cf. 50°26. The repetition is sufficient to recall 
the important argument about ‘unity of action in Ch. 7, which applies 
equally to epic ; note péva in place of péaov (1. 20), as at Pl. Phileb. 31 A. 

59820. Gomep Lov: the comparison of an epic to an animal with its 
implication of organic unity is repeated from 50°34 ff., but here A. 
concerns himself with unity alone, while in Ch. 7 he proceeded to 
draw conclusions about the proper length of a play and the beauty 
of its form. 

59821. rhv oikeiav nSovyv: in this same passage of Ch. 7 the (gov is 
described as xaAdv, and it was implied that a well-constructed plot is 
a thing of beauty which would give pleasure. On the other hand, the 
otxeia y50vm of tragedy was dependent on the emotions roused and 
perhaps on their «d@apors. Nothing is said about the emotions aroused 
by epic, though 76 @avpacrdv is declared appropriate to epic and 
would arouse emotion. It is not clear whether this is a fortuitous 
difference of ‘emphasis or an indication that the two forms have each 
a different oixeia #5ov7 and so a different 7éAos. It seems likely that, 
as both forms have the same subject-matter and as tragedy can 
achieve its end even when read and not performed, they have similar 
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- ends, and this is strongly supported by the concluding words of Ch. 
26: det yap ov. THY TUXodCaY dovay moveivy adtas adda TH ecipnevny, 
where avrds are the tragic and epic puprjoers.. This i is, on the whole, 
the view of G.; E. is dubious. 

kai p1).. . elvat: this must be a repetition of the point made in 
Ch. 9 about the relation of poetry to history, but the text is uncertain. 
The reading of the Paris MS. is cpolas foropias ras ovviBes efvat, 
which B. keeps with the change of efva: to Oeivar. This gives the 
required sense, though in a topsy-turvy fashion, if @etvac means ‘to 
regard. as’. Anyway, foropias ras ovv7jMes, ‘ordinary histories’, is 
a dubious expression. A better solution found by Dacier is accepted 
by modern editors other than B., and by Gomme, Greek Attitudes, 
Pp. 2, Kat pi Spotas foropias ras ovvOdcas efva, ‘their structures 
should not be like those of histories’. The point here, however, is 
not that history is less universal than poetry, but that it does not 
take ‘actions’ for its subject, rather the events of a single period or 
a sequence of unconnected. events. This in effect repeats the im- 
portant point made in Ch. 8 that a series of events grouped round an 
individual need lead to no single réAos. Of course, in the last resort 

- it is on the unity of action and the necessary relation between its 
parts that the philosophic quatity of poetry depends, but it is the 
unity which is in point here. It is noteworthy that this defect in 
history is regarded as part of its nature ; it is due to ard not to 
the fault of historians. 

59824. # tAeious: in Ch. 8 only the epic on a -Theseas or a Heracles 
was considered. In an historical subject there may or may not be 
a single dominant character in the narrative, hence the addition. 
The same was true of some Cyclic epics (cf. 591, below). 

ds Eruxev Exet mpds GAAnAa: they have a purely random associa- 
tion; this is the positive statement of what is put negatively at 
51°27. 

59824-30. Gomep . . . SpGou: in this sentence A. gives an illustration of 
historical events xara tovds avrovs xpdvovs, and then mentions the 
further possibility that a history may deal with a sequence of events 
extending over a longer period, which would show a similar lack of 
causal connexion. 

59925. 4 7° év ZaAapive... paxn: for A., as for us, Herodotus was the 
principal authority for the Persian. Wars. According to Her. 7. 166 
the two battles were fought on the same day. Himera has only 
slight relevance to Salamis in that Herodotus mentions the Syracusan 
claim that Gelon would have come to the help of the Greeks in spite 
of the dispute about the supreme command, had it not been for the 
Carthaginian threat. E. suggests that A. is here contradicting 
Ephorus, who alleged (see Diodorus 11. 1. 4) that the Carthaginians 
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co-operated with the Persians in the timing of their invasion. To 
establish the interest of A. in Ephorus E. quotes interesting verbal 
parallels between this passage and the Introductions to Diodorus 16 
and 17, though there is the possibility that Diodorus is himself using 
Peripatetic doctrine. The priority of Ephorus’ history to the P. is’ 
uncertain. Ideas occuring in the later part of this chapter make their 

' appearance in Horace’s Ars Poetica, transmitted probably through 
Theophrastus. 


59427. év trois édefijis xpovots: A. gives no example of history covering 


a longer period; he might have used as.an instance’ Herodotus on the 
Lydian kings, 1. 6-94. The absence of a réAos is common to both 
groups of events, contemporary and successive. It could be argued 
in favour of history that the-issue of the conflict between Europe and 
. Asia is the réAos of the Persian Wars, and that many of Herodotus’ 
digressions are no more irrelevant than many of Homer’s episodes, 
but it must be granted that the cohesion is less close and the pace 
more leisurely. 

59229, oxe5év $€ of woAdol: if A. allowed that any epic poets apart 
_ from Homer achieved dramatic unity, there i is certainly no sign of 
it in the P. 

todto SpéGat: i.e. make the. structure like that of history, 1 21, 
above. 

59930. Somep ctropev: A. has not so far said precisely this. In Ch. 8, 
51223, Homer was praised for the unity of action in the Odyssey, 
which does not tell of all that Odysseus did but is restricted to a part 
of his life which is a real whole, and at 56213 it is implied that the 
Iliad possesses unity, though not of a kind that could be reproduced 
in the medium of drama. 

@eoréowos: ‘divine’, an expression of enthusiasm unusual for A., 
who does not appear to have used the word elsewhere. 

59831. tous adAous: implies all other epic poets. 

pndé: ‘nor... either’: a previous negative must be supplied ; the 
force of the whole is something like ‘he did not make the mistake of 
choosing a subject without unity, and having chosen a subject with 
natural unity, but one which was too vast, he did not make the whole 
war his subject either, but took a single part of it with a unity of 
its own’. 

59433, péyas: of actual dimensions, as péyeBos at 5134. 

edovivottos: cf. evavvorrov .. . evpvnudvevtov (5174 and 5). 
59934. perpid{ovra: intrans. as usually i in A. 
kataremAeypévov rij toutAig: ‘over-complex by reason -of its 
variety’. The whole story of the Trojan War told in the compass of 
the Iliad would have been as excessively compressed as the whole 
story of the Iliad ‘put into the length of a play (56°13). There is 
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a change of construction here. Logic can be satisfied by supplying 
de. efvar mentally. 

59935. év pépos: i.e. the wrath of Achilles, which by itself would have 
made a much shorter poem, an Achilletd as postulated in the earlier 
days of the Homeric controversy. 

adtGv: Trav ev TH wodcpw mpaypdrwv (B., S.), trav ddAwy pepdv (R., 
E.). The latter is slightly to be preferred. Homer chose one part for 
his subject, but he took episodes from the other parts to add variety - 
to his poem. This justifies the title of the Iliad, even though the 

_ poem does not include the natural end, the fall a Troy. 

59836. roAAois: forinstance most things between the end of Bk. 1 and 
the fulfilment of Zeus’ promise to Thetis, which. begins in Bk. 8. 
veOv katahoyw: a conspicuous example because it is appropriate to 
the beginning of the war, not to its tenth year. The same is true of 
‘the episode in which Helen on the walls of Troy points.out the Greek 
heroes (3. 160-244). 

59837. SiadapBave: the plot, the essential minimum, of the poem is 
divided by the insertion of episodes; cf. Ph. 213733: Sudornpa, 6 
StaAapBdver 76 rav apa wore etva py auvexés. As E. objects, such 
translations as Butcher’s ‘diversifies’ fail to bring out the alterna- 
tion.of plot and pa aed cf. Dion. Hal. Isocr. 4: 70 dradapdveoBar 
TH dpoediav ... Kal £évors érreraodiors. 

59b1, nai... nai.. i: the first «ad (x. wept Eva xpdvor) must be rendered 
‘or’, the second could as well be explanatory. 

troAupepa: cf.56212: ésromouxov 5¢ Aéyw TO moAvpvOov, and note, 

‘where it was suggested that zoAvpv8ov could well be exchanged with 
modupeph in this passage. oAvpep7 is preferred here to contrast with 
the pe pos which Homer selected (59435). 

6 ra Kimpta . . . pixpav “lAvada: it is by no means clear that 
either the Cypria.or the Little Iliad could fairly be described as being 
about a ‘single action, If Photius’ summary is to be trusted, the 
former extended from the Judgement of Paris to the arrival of 
the Greeks before Troy and had no obvious end, the latter from the 
contest for Achilles’ arms to the departure of the Greeks and had no 
obvious beginning. The extreme example of lack of unity is afforded 
by the Nostoi, dealing with the misfortunes of various heroes on the 
way home from Troy and after their return. The best account in 
English of the Epic Cycle and its problems is still Monro’s appendix 
to his edition of Od. 13-24. The fragments and Photius’ Epitome of 
Proclus’ summary of the Cycle are given in T. W. Allen’s O.C.T. 
(revised ed. 1946) and in the Loeb Hesiod and Homeric Hymns, 
the Trojan Cycle in E. Bethe, Homer, 2. 149-293. Traditionally the 
Cypria was attributed to Stasinus, the Little Iliad to Arctinus. For the 

omission of 6 before xai tiv puxpay cf. Herod. 2.57. 3, De Caelo gr6*10. 
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59b2-4, Toryapoiv . . pOvat: oveiras as applied to Iliad and Odyssey 
must mean ‘can be made’ (cf. 62°5 yivovrat). The idea is probably 
that the wrath of Achilles would make a single play, while the 
Odyssey would make two plays, one concerned with the. hero’s 
wanderings, the other with the situation in Ithaca. It is not relevant 
that other plays could be made out of individual episodes, e.g. 
Rhesus, as this throws no light on the unity of the basic plot. In this 
respect there is no inconsistency with the statements 56412, that the 
Iliad is roAdpv80s, and 62>4, that a number of tragedies can be made 
out of any epic. But the Little Iliad is particularly woAdpubos. 
59b4, moAAai: e.g. Judgement of Paris, Rape of Helen, Gathering of 
the Greek Host, Achilles on Scyros, Telephus, Quarrel of Achilles and 
Agamemnon, Iphigeneia at Aulis, and Protesilaus; these are all 
#épy, not mere episodes, 
59b4~-7. cai rijs puxpds . . . [Tpwades]: ‘more than eight’ is a most un- 
likely expression, and there can be no doubf that the original list of 
eight ended with xai dadmAous, and that the addition of wAdov took 
place when xat Livwy xai Tpwddes were introduced, whether or not 
from the margin. The superfluous conjunctions confirm this, and 
further Sinon is out of chronological order; seé M., pp. 91-3. 
Problems arise from the list of titles. First, are they titles of 
plays or subjects for possible plays? In view of the meaning of 
motefrar at 1. 3 the second view would: be preferable, but Adxawa 
must be the title of a play derived from its Chorus (Spartan women 
attendant on Helen), not the subject of a potential play. There is no 
evidence for the existence of plays on some of the subjects mentioned, 
but it is not difficult to believe that there were such plays. 
Further difficulties arise from the plays themselves. The subjects 
agree pretty well with the account of the subject-matter in eight. 
books given by Proclus, though the last two of the eight plays belong, 
according to him, to the ’JAlov mépovs. This probably indicates an 
overlap between the two epics, which was eliminated in the ‘Cycle’ 
for the sake of continuity. E.’s suggestion that the whole list -is 
a Byzantine insertion based on Photius’ summary of Proclus does not 
compel agreement. 
59b5. ofov: in the sense exempli gratia not scilicet. 
StAwv «picts: title of the first Play of Aeschylus’ Ajax Trilogy. 
MiAoKrHTHs: possibly Soph. ®. év Tpofg. The surviving play deals 
with an earlier part of the story, P. on Lemnos. ‘ 
59b6, Neotwrédepos: N. was fetched from Scyros and given his father’s 
arms. According to the version of the story used in Soph. Phil. N.’s 
return preceded the bringing of Philoctetes to Troy, but there is no 
need for N. to take part in this action. Nicomachus is said to. have 
written a Neoptolemus. 
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Edpumudos: E., son of Telephus, came to fight on the Trojan side 
and was killed by Neoptolemus. No play with this title is recorded. 

mrwxeta: Odysseus entered Troy as a spy disguised as a beggar (cf. 
Od. 4. 247 ff.). No play with this title is known. 
- Adkatvat: Odysseus and Diomede entered Troy in secret and with 
Helen’s help stole the Palladium. Sophocles wrote a play of this 
name. 

lAiou tépors: title of a play by. Iophon. 

59b7. awémAous: not a known title, but a play on Polyxena might 

have been so described, since her sacrifice was the condition of the 
Greek departure, and the Troades actually ends with the sailing of 
the fleet.. Vahlen takes it to be about the pretended departure of the 
Greeks when they went no further than Tenedos, making with Sinon 
and Troades a group of plays, the Ilzou persis. G. suggests the flight 
of Aeneas. 

[Zivev]: title of a play by Sophocles. It must have dealt with the 
Wooden Horse: cf. Virgil, Aen. 2. 57-198. 

[Tpwades]: no doubt the play of Euripides. 

The point is that they are independent entities not subordinated, 
as they should be, to the whole epic. 


CHAPTER 24 


Down to 59°16 the subject continues to be the ground common to 
tragedy and epic. The remainder of the chapter is concerned with the 
differences, especially the admissibility of the marvellous and irrational. 


5968. ra eidn: this refers to 5532, where three of the efSy here specified 
are mentioned, and there. is a mystery about the fourth; see note 
ad loc. 

Sei: see below, |. gn. 

59b9. ra pépy: these obviously suggest the uépy defined in Ch. 6, on 
which, ostensibly, the ef were based. Apart from pedAozouwa and 
dys they were 000s, FO0s, Sudvora, A€éts. The two last are mentioned 
in ]. 11. Before them we should expect to find pé8os and #Oos. In- 
stead we find wepirérecat, dvayvwpices, and a6, which were given in 
Ch. 11 as the parts of piOos. 80s is perhaps omitted because we 
have already had the 7@cxov efSos. Solmsen argued, CQ 29 (1935), 195, 
followed by M., p. 146, that we have here a series of clauses relating 
to pépn superimposed on a passage about eid. The double reference 
to A€éts Kai Ssavora in I]. 11 and 16 supports this. 

The sense of the passage is affected by our translation of Sef éyew 
]. 8. It can mean either ‘must have’ as a consequence of its own 
nature (so B. and S. and apparently others who do not comment), or 
‘ought to have’ though it does not always (cf. Se? cvveardvar 59718). 
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E. alone takes the latter view, and carries on the constr. to the clause 
Kaira... 7avra in ll. 9 and to instead of supplying éo7. This view is 
supported by é7 dé (I. 7) carrying on the statement of what epic 
ought to be in contrast to what most poets make of it. But E. has to 
accept the drastic conclusion that epic poets other than Homer are 
so null that their poems defy classification. Being a mere accumula- 
tion of episodes, they are not ethical, or pathetic, or anything else. 
But as efSos is normally used, all members of a class belong to one 
efSos of it or another. This is implied of tragedy at 55532 and the 
yap of 7 yap dzAFv (1. 9) is best understood as showing a similar neces- 
sary consequence. On the whole Sef should be understood in- 
the sense é& dvdyxns. That some epics belong to-two eién at once 
(Il.:13-15, below) makes it no more likely that an epic can belong to 
no efdos. 
59b11. maOnparev: it is natural. to re this to the definition of wd@y 
given at 52°11 i in association with peripeteia and anagnorisis, though 
év 7 favépw ‘on the stage’ has no application to narrative poetry. 
There is no lack in. epic of horrors vividly described, like the death 
of Hector or the Cyclops’ cannibalism, but except for the metre they 
cannot be distinguished from similar descriptions in the Messengers’ 
speeches of tragedy. A. might be thinking of scenes of physical 
distress such as would produce wd6y év r@ favépw in a tragedy ; more 
likely he is using 7é67 in its generally accepted sense. 
ért... €xetv kaAGs: this is a desideratum, not a logical necessity. 
The de?, in this case with no suggestion of necessity, is carried forward 
from the previous clause as if A. had written de rdv Siavordy Kal 
THS Aéfews Koda. 
59b13. xai mp&ros Kai ixavds: probably an expression of Renee 
without temporal reference. ixavés in A. often carries a notion of 
completeness (cf. 4928), and it is not unenthusiastic by comparison 
with advra daepBeBAnxev (1. 16, below), as might appear. 
kai yap: if an epic is complex, it is complex for the same reason 
as a tragedy. It is possible that the application to epic poetry of 
these technical terms from tragedy was a novelty. 
G.’s addition of éxarépws after éxdrepov (Riccardianus has éxd7epov 
odrep) improves the run of the sentence but is not indispensable. 
59614. cuvéornxev... 46x17: it is one of the difficulties of A.’s classi- 
fication that «iS are by nature mutually exclusive, as the use of 7 
suggests in Il. 8 and 9, above, yet pathetic and ethical plays must also 
be either simple or complex. Only here, in relation to epic, do we 
find one work explicitly assigned to two categories; see notes on 
55032 ff. 
_ That the Iliad should be accounted simple is not unreasonable, at 
least in comparison with the Odyssey. Yet it is typical of the narrow 
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and technical approach of A. that he ignores the inner irony of the 
Iliad, when Achilles in his passion to avenge the injury done him by 
Agamemnon inflicts upon himself the ultimate disaster of Patroclus’ 
death, a sequence of events rapa tiv dd€av 5.’ dAAnAa if ever there was 
one. But it is not brought to a fine point in the kind of compressed 
scene which A. approved. There is an anagnorists of a sort in the meet- 
ing of Glaucus and Diomede, and a peripeteta in the azdmAous in Bk. 2. 

'59b15. dvayvwpiots yap Si0Aou: a natural result of the situation when 
Odysseus reaches Ithaca; he knows who everyone is, no one knows 
who he is. There is also the ‘realization’, as when Polyphemus 
realizes that by his blinding the prophecy has come true in an 
unexpected way. 

Our: see 5621 and n. If 7Oxds means that the characters of the 
persons in the epic are differentiated, the J/zad too is 70txés according 
to 6011, though the Odyssey shows character on more levels. If it 

“means morally edifying, it is true that the Odyssey ends with the 
more virtuous characters on top, but it has not an obviously pro- 
founder moral lesson than the Iliad. For the association of the 
Odyssey with ro pOucdy cf. [Longinus] 9. 15. 

59b16. mpos S€ rovrots: the reference of Tovrous is obscure, and the 
reference to the supremacy of Homer in diction and thought (cf. 
Strabo 1: 1. 2) after ofs .. . fxavds at Il. 12, 13, is superfluous: see note 
on l. 9, above. Edd. except B. and S. prefer to read wdvras and to 
make Homer the subject of dmepBéBAnxev. R. considers advras 
bmepBeBAnra in Strabo, loc. cit., to be evidence in its favour. 


59b17-6045. The subject now changes from the resemblances to differ- 
ences between epic and drama already adumbrated at 49°11. The 
change would provide a better place for the beginning of Ch, 24. 
The two formal differences, length and metre, are discussed first, 
length to 1]. 31, metre thereafter to 6045. 


59b 17. tis cuordcews: here ‘the thing composed’, equivalent to zoinats, 
as at 6073. In most of the previous occurrences the emphasis was on 
the organization required for the composition of a work. 

59b18. rod pév odv pious ... eipnpévos: the general considerations 
goveming the length of a poem, or the dimensions of a structure, 
if it 1s to be satisfying and intelligible, were given in Ch. 7; these are 
now applied to the case of epic. The ideal length of tragedy was 
determined by its basic structure which contains the passage of 
a dominant character from good to bad fortune or the reverse. The 
length of epic might have been determined in the same way, but 
(1) in many epics there was no one dominant character, (2) more 
important, it is in the nature of the epic tradition to tolerate more 
and longer episodes than tragedy. 
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59b19. cuvopaoba: cf. edovvorros (5174). Though the satisfaction 
given by harmonious proportions is not here mentioned, there is no 
need to doubt that epic too may supply it; but as construction of 
epic is less tight, so it will be less marked. 

59620. rév peév dpxaiwv: probably ‘poems’ are to be supplied, rather 
than ‘poets’ as E. would have it. The reference must be mainly to the 
Iliad and Odyssey, since we are told that the cyclic epics were much 
shorter; the Cypria in eleven Books, the longest of them, was less 
than half the length of.the Iliad. The Thebaid of Antimachus was of ~ 

_inordinate length, but it could not be reckoned among ra dp xaia. 

59621. 16 wAGos: ‘the quantity’. A. must be referring to the condi- 
tions of his own day when three tragedies: were given at a single 
sitting. At this time only one satyr-play was performed at the 
Dionysia, and though A., as historian of drama, must have been well 
aware that in the fifth century each poet competed at the Dionysia 
with three tragedies and a satyr-play, he could not have supposed 
that his readers would interpret ro 7AqOo0s in that sense. 

Assuming that the average length of a tragedy did not change 
between the late fifth century and A.’s time, three tragedies would 
amount to 4,000-5,000 lines which would take a long half-day in 
performance; an epic with longer lines but less business would need 
about the same. An audience cannot be expected to give its atten- 
tion for longer than this.at a stretch, but in view of the statement at 
51°6, 7 that the limits of length set by the physical conditions of the 
contests have nothing to do with the réyvy, A. seems to be thinking 
here, not of the longest poem which can be given in a single per- 
formance, but of the whole to be constructed out of sufficient parts 
of the right size. The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius is of about 
the length that A. prescribes. 

59b23, émexteiveo@at: cf. 55°15, 16: ev prev ody Tols Spdpacw ra émeoddia 
avvropa, 7) 8° exomotia TovTows wyKUverat, More and longer episodes can 

. be introduced. 

59b24-26. pi évdexeo8ar . . . povov: one would expect this to mean 

‘give as representations many parts (of the action) at the same time 
‘as they happen (lit. are done)’, a feat which could be performed only 
by batteries of television cameras. Accordingly da must be taken 
only with zparrdpeva ‘which happen at the same time’, i.e. in the 
mythical action which is the subject of play or poem, and similarly 
at ]. 27, below, da must be taken with zepauwdpeva not with zroveiy. 
Two events which happened, or are supposed to have happened, at 
the same time cannot be represented as so happening on the stage 
(though by rapid switching from one scene to the other it can be 
achieved, more or less, in the cinema). The point which A. makes 
here is that in epic, which is narrative, it is possible to describe in 
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rapid succession a number of different events which happened at the 
same time; hence the complexity of some of the battle-scenes in 
the Iliad. It is worth pointing out that in fact Homer very. rarely 
describes events as simultaneous. In the interests of clarity he . 
avoids doubling back in time, and prefers. to make events which 
would naturally have occurred simultaneously follow one after the 
other. The most striking examples of this are to be found in the 
Odyssey. When Telemachus has reached Sparta, the narrative 
switches to the departure of Odysseus from Calypso’s island and his 
journey by way of Scheria to Ithaca. As Telemachus has now 
finished his business at Sparta,.it would be natural for him to go 
home. Yet he is delayed at. Sparta for a fortnight in order that we 
may not return to his story until Odysseus has reached Eumaeus’ - 
hut, where he can conveniently be detained while Telemachus is . 
making his way home. The subject of time in Homer was fully 
discussed by Zielinski, Philol. Suppl. 8 (1889), 405-49, see also P. 
Mazon, Introd. a I’ Iltade (Paris, 1942), p. 29. Virgil, writing for a more » 
sophisticated public, does allow simultaneous actions and thereby 
increases the dramatic concentration of his narrative. 

It is sometimes said, e.g. by B. ad loc., that we have here an in- 
direct recognition of the unity of place. In strict:logic, at least, this 
is not so. A, does not say that different places cannot be staged 
successively. Had frequent changes of scene been customary, Greek 
drama would no doubt have gained in flexibility, but it would not 
have led to the representation of events as simultaneous. In the 
Ajax, for instance, where there is a change of scene, the suicide of 
Ajax is represented as taking place after the arrival of the Messenger, 
though in the conditions obtaining the two events might well have 
been simultaneous. There is a very real sense in which drama is 
better placed than epic for handling two pépy at once. In the Mes- 
senger’s speech two situations are amalgamated as they never can 
be in epic. The action conjured up before the eyes by the Messenger’s . 
vivid narrative is itself part of a situation where emotionally 
charged information is being imparted to a character and usually to 
the Chorus which, though less immediately concerned, responds en 
masse. The death of Neoptolemus is combined with the sorrow of 
Peleus, the passing of Oedipus with the conflicting emotions of his 
daughters, the triumph of Salamis with the cimey: of the Persian 
Queen. 

59b25. éni rijs oxnvijs: ‘on the stage’, or ‘by the stage building’; see 
55228 n. 

59b28. oixeiwv Svtwv: ‘provided they have a real connexion with the - 
subject’ referring to episodes, which can be included in pépy. Cf. 
55°13: Omws dé eorat oixeia Ta érecadéia, 
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Syxos: ‘volume’ and so ‘dignity’. In later criticism the word is 
associated with the grandeur or pomposity of Aeschylus cf. Plut. 
M.79 a and the Vit. Aesch., 5, 14. Epic owes some of its quality to 
being on the grand scale. 

59b29. peyadonpérerav: like 6 dyKos only here in the P. (but Shine at 


1.35; below).. Elsewhere A. uses it in a personal sense, peyadomper a kai . 


cepvdv (R. 13671). Later it became almost a technical term for the 
qualities of the grand Style. 

7 peraBdAAewv Tov dxovovra: the nearest thing to a parallel is Pol. 
1340222: peraBaAAopev tiv Yuyyv when listening to certain kinds of 
music. Here it must mean ‘procurer 4 l’auditeur le plaisir. du 
changement’, as H. puts it, which is shorthand rather than Greek ; 
but if we make peraBaAAev intrans. the structure is even more 
awkward. | 

59b30.. érercodt0dv avopoiots inasobioa the emphasis is on dvopotos. 
There is plenty of room in epic, so the poet: can use not only a num- 
ber of episodes (cf. érecodtous Kéxpyrat adtdv moAXois 59235), but ones 
which are unlike each other, as the Catalogue and the story of. 
Bellerophon, thus attaining a variety which is beyond the range of 
tragedy. The absence of the article has led some commentators to 
take the expression as explanatory. This rather unsatisfactory 

' sentence would be improved if we had 76 ézetcodwoidv followed by 
explanatory: weraBdMew. For the importance of variety see R. 
1371°25. 

59631, aAnpoiv: ‘satiating’, usually followed by an acc. as Ovpor, or 
a gen. as dairos. 


59b31-605. The metre of epic. 
59632. ypurxdv: used by A. as the adj. of Fpws in all senses, #pdios (6043) 
only of the metre of heroic verse, i.e. the hexameter. 

Go Ttijs teipas: ‘as a result of trial’. This is an inference on the 
part of A., who did not know of the unsuccessful trial of any other 
metre for epic poetry. For A. metres like genres are there ready to 
be used ; they are not invented by poets or improvisers, who merely 
realize their potentialities ; cf. 48°30: xara 76 dpporrov Kai To tapBefov 
HAGe etpov. The ‘technical’ reasons why it is appropriate are given 
below at Il. 34, 35, but it was on empirical grounds, not from know- 
ledge, that the metre was used. There is no inconsistency with guors 
6074, because ¢vos and aeipa share the opposite pole to réxvn 
(cf. 47°19). 

59b34. amperés: the opposite of dppdrrov. 

oracwwtatov: ordoyos means ‘stately’, like the speech of the 
great-souled man in EN 112514. Similarly among harmonies the 
Dorian is craowwrarn (Pol. 1342°13). Its opposite is xunrexds. 
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59b35. yAerras: see on 57°3. It is clear from 61710 that A. was conscious 
that what was to him a yAdzra could have been a xvpiov dvopa to 
Homer. At 5910 it was said that, while yAdrra: were suitable to epic, 
metaphors were proper rather to iambic verse (similarly R. 140653). 
It-is possible that A. has similes in mind here. The eixcv, not men- 
tioned in P., is regarded as a kind of metaphor at R. 140620, but one 
more suited to poetry. 

59b36. wepirth yap ...: as an argument this would be circular; it is an 
emphatic restatement of what is already implied. Because narrative 

_ poetry is on a greater scale the hexameter is the only appropriate 

" metre; the hexameter being exceptionally weighty can take rare 
words and similes (see previous note). Now we are told in explanation 
that narrative poetry surpasses other forms (rév dAAwy is gen. of 
comparison), presumably in being receptive of yAd@rra: and pera- 
gopat. Twining’s tavrn makes the sense clearer. 

59b37. +o S€é iapPetov ...: we return to the qualities of metres, 50... 
dAAwv being in the nature of a digression. These statements about 
iambic and trochaic verse stress by contrast what has been said 
about the hexameter. A.’s views on rhythms as given here, in R., 
and in the last Book of the Politics, where they are considered in 
some detail, probably reflect the speculations ‘of Damon; cf. Pol. 
1341532: tiv Svatpeow amodexopeba Ta peAdv ws Starpodai Twes Tay ev 
frrocogia, Ta pév HOtka Ta S€ mpaxtixd,. . . T:Hévres. The opposition 
oracuwrepov | Kuvytixdy appears at Pol. 13409. For the (trochaic) 
tetrameter see 49221 n., 23n. Our own impression of Greek metres 
does not accord very closely with what A. says, except that the 
iambic is obviously nearest to the rhythm of ordinary speech. The 
hexameter in Greek, if not in Latin, might seem rapid rather than 
stately. In English the trochaic is lighter than the iambic, though we 
are perhaps not justified in using for accentual verse a nomenclature 

- invented for quantitative verse. But the ethos of trochaic tetrameters 
used by Archilochus and Solon and by the tragic poets is not ob- 
viously related to the spirit of the dance. See the reference to 
Maas’s Greek Metre (49223 n.). 

6081. mpaxtiuxév: as B. says in his note on 49223, mpaxzixds should mean 
mpdgews pipnrixos as 7Ouxds Means 7Oous pupytixds. In support of the 
same view Twining, ii. 6, cited Probl. 92224 : xara 8€ ri brodwproti Kat 
Urogpuytoti mpdtropev, 6 ovK otxetdv €or xop@, Which supports a cor- 
responding parallel between the action of dialogue and the reflec- - 
tions of a chorus. On the same principle at Pol. 1341534, where péAn 
are divided into 70cxd, zpaxrixd, évPovo.acrixd, it should mean ‘en- 
couraging activity in those who hear them’. zpaxzixds is contrasted 
with Oewpnrixds (EN 1139228) ; cf. Horace, AP 82 natum rebus agendts. 

aromwrepov: the comparative is in relation to dmpemés (59°34). 
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6022. ci ptyvdor tis abra, Gomep Xaipyjpwv: should refer to the types of 
metre already mentioned, hexameter, trochaic, and iambic; it 
might be used. loosely of pérpa in-general. However, if pérpov ex- 
cludes lyric metres, the only other type that Chairemon is likely to 
have used is the anapaest. At 4720-23 Chaeremon’s poem was 
described as a px) paywdia which mixed together dmavra 7a peérpa. 
See notes ad loc. 

6083. Gomwep eiwopev: usually referred to 49224, where we are told in 
connexion with the development of tragedy that, as here, dvas 
found the appropriate metre, in that case the iambic, though only 
after a false start with the tetrameter. It may refer only to the 
beginning of the passage do ris melpas; see 59°32 n. 

6094. dots: as in the passage just cited, and also at 494; it is a ques- 
tion whether the ¢vacs is that of the genre or of poets, since both 
undeniably possess.a ¢vors. It is slightly more likely that human 
gious was in A.’s mind, since avrq at the end of the line, which is the 
praxpa avoracs, would be superfluous if the ovoraos was also the 
subject of the clause. 

6085-11. Homer’s dramatic quality. This has nothing to do with 
likenesses or differences between epic and tragedy; the passage 

_Stands in isolation. 

6085. “Opnpos 5¢...: when A. had to speak earlier of the excessive 
length of some ancient epic, Homer was not mentioned by name. A. 
now returns to the more agreeable duty of extolling him. 

6026. j6vos: it is surprising if all the poets of the cycle, to say nothing 
of later epic poets, denied themselves the pleasure of putting speeches 
into their characters’ mouths, even though their work may have 
lacked structural unity. In fact passages of direct speech occur in the 
scanty fragments. Further, Nestor spoke throughout a monstrous 
‘digression in the Cypria, and Thetis sang a dirge in the Aethiopis. 
But no doubt Homer did impersonate more than others. 

607, ob ... pipnris: the distinction between the poet who narrates 

‘ and the-one who makes his work ‘dramatic’ by putting part of his 
matter into the mouths of his characters in the form of ee was 
made in Ch. 3. 

_ 6048, pipnris: this is a restricted sense of bipnots as in Pl. Rep. 392 D ff. 
According to A.’s normal usage the epic poet is a pupyris orovdaiwy 
regardless of whether he uses direct speech. ‘CE. the end of note on 
4820-24. 

ot... GAAot: mainly the edie poets, but there is no need to ex- 
clude A.’s contemporary, Antimachus, though one may wonder how 
he expended twenty-four Books in the process of bringing his heroes 
before Thebes if he did not give them a generous allowance of speeches. 

6029, aywviLovra: in place of Aéyoua (cf. 1. 7, above). dywvrilecBar is 
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used of any sort of public appearance in a competitive situation’ 
whether of actor, rhapsode, or orator in the courts. It makes a poor 
contrast to jupodvrat, since actors can equally well be said aywvileoOa. 
eiodyet (1. 10) suggests that the metaphor is from the stage, though G. 
quotes Rep. 381 D to show that the word could be used of ‘bringing 
in’ characters in other forms of poetry. Anyway the distinction is 
between narration and impersonation, the meaning of pupodvrat here. 

60210. GAAo 1 480s: edd. from the days of Castelvetro were inclined 
to treat 480s as superfluous in the light of what follows. For 7 with- 
out a subs. cf. érepdv 7. at 48421. But it has generally been retained 
since Vahlen (p. 316) set out the arguments for 480s = mpdcwzov. - 
Gomperz, however, (3), p. 40, argued with some force that the two _ 
passages from the R. on which Vahlen mainly relied, 1388>31 and | 
1408427, showed nothing; as in many other cases either meaning 
gives perfectly good sense. Only here in all A. is the sense ‘dramatis 
persona’ unavoidable, and so general is the natural ambiguity that 
clear examples are hard to find elsewhere. At Rep. 496 B, which is 
sometimes cited, both 400s and yuy7 are used rather self-consciously. 
But the extension of meaning from #4o0s to zpdowzov is very natural. 
If we reject it, certain consequences follow for the interpretation of 
Ch. 15. 

The other characters would be gods, ghosts, children, etc. 

60211. gxovra 480s: supply éxacrov. The alternative 78) would mean 

‘characteristics’. 


60211-b5. The section on epic ends with further differences between it and 
tragedy; 76 Oavpaorov and ro aAoyov are more suitable to epic. It has 
been noted, especially by G., that A. writes here with direct . 
reference to what the poet ought to do rather than to the nature of 
the forms; there is a similar change of angle in the latter part 
of the section on tragedy. Possibly we have here an anticipation of 
the arrangement in terms of ars—artifex which is supposed to have 
been a feature of Hellenistic treatises. See C. O. Brink, Horace on 
Poetry, pp. 20 ff. 


60811-14. Set. . . rov mparrovra: since the epic poet does not produce 
his action before the eyes of spectators, he can slur over the 
improbabilities. 

60212. 1d Baupacrtov: this was associated at 5274 with ra mapa rip 
ddfav, and so with peripeteta and anagnorisis, the vital parts of the 
complex plot. The thrill it produces is called éxrAnéis. This suggests 
that the emotional. zéAos of epic is very close to that of tragedy, 
‘whether or not both might be accompanied by katharsts. 

60813. 1d GAoyov: mentioned as a fault in tragedy at 546, and again 
later in this chapter. The natural connexion between davyacra and 
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' ddoya is tase Beyond a certain point the marvellous becomes in- 
credible and loses its effect, but it is more possible paAAov evddyerar 
to get away with it in narrative than in drama. But not all dAoya 
rouse emotion ; all @avpacrd do. As compared with Ch. 9 there is a 
considerable shift of emphasis here from universal significance to the 
merely exciting. 

60815. rv “Exropos Siwgiv: J]. 22. 131 ff. Hector lost heart as he saw . 
Achilles approach. He turned to flee, and Achilles pursued him 
round the walls of Troy; it was in the course of this pursuit that 
Achilles shook his head to warn the Greeks not to intervene and so 
rob him of his glory. The same passage is discussed in the next 
chapter, 6024-26, where it is called not an dAoyoy but an ddvvaror ; 
see note ad loc. 

60817. NavOdve: sc. dvra yeAoia.. 

7 S¢ Oaupacrév 460: at R. 1371 *31 the pleasure of 70 Oavpacrdy is 
explained by the desire to learn. 7a Oavpaord awaken curiosity ; the 
satisfaction of this desire involves the relaxation of tension in the 
soul as it returns’ to its normal state with curiosity satisfied. This 
has no application here. There is a simple, unanalysable pleasure in 
hearing surprising things. © 

6018-26. Closely connected with 70 ddoyov as an element in 70 
Bavpacrov is ro WedSos. For an dAoyov is something which will not 
stand up to examination. Homer is praised for a particularly effec- 
tive expedient which veils 76 peddos. Here A.’s pevdi Aéyew ws Set 
is in direct conflict with Rep. 377 D, where Homer is condemned 
because Bi Kadds pevdnra. 

60219. rods GAXous: this should refer to other epic poets, though one 
would have thought that, if they made frequent use of such devices, 
A. would have been less unenthusiastic about them. 

60820. mapadoyopds: this has already occurred in connexion with 
anagnorisis as a subdivision of 4. éx ovAAoyropod (55413). 

60822-—24. 86 Set ...: if A is not true, but if A is such that if it were. 
true B would follow (even though B can happen otherwise than as 
a consequence of A), the poet should add B (mpoo@eiva:) to his false 
statement A ; then his audience, seeing that B is true, will infer falsely 
that A, of which it is a natural, though not a necessary, consequence, 
is true too. 

60225. Wux1: i.e. as the organ of reason: cf. wapadoyilerat 4 Sudvora Pol. 
1307°35- 

mapadeypa ... Nimtpwv: this is a perfectly good example of a false 
inference, but it is an inference made by a character in the story, 
and its effect depends on the awareness of the. audience that it is 

- false. It would have been more helpful if A. had given an example of 
some impossibility in Hlomer’s narrative which Ilomer made plausible 
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by showing it as the antecedent of something real, e.g. Odysseus’ 
fabulous swim followed by his natural exhaustion. 

60226. rdv Nimtpwv: see notes to 5429, 55213. The passage here re- 
ferred to must be Od. 19. 220-48, which precedes the foot-washing. 
In the absence of numbered books for reference the named episodes 
must have been given a wide extension. The false inference made by 

- Penelope was that, since the stranger gave a correct account of the 
clothes Odysseus was wearing when he visited Crete on his way to 
Troy, the stranger must have met Odysseus (he could have de- 
scribed his clothes from hearsay) and that the rest of his story must 
be true. . 

A different possibility is suggested by the Porphyry schol. to Od. 
19. 467, which would refer the paralogismos to the actual recognition 
arising from the Niptra: A. dactv, émaAapBdverar rod rovovrou 
dvayvwpiapot éywv ws dpa Kara Tov moinTiV TH ToLovTwW Adyw mas 
ovAiy Exwv "Odvaceds eorw. Odysseus was wounded as a boy, and if 
alive must still have a scar; the Stranger has a scar, therefore the 
Stranger is Odysseus. This ignores the fact that not all scars are the 
same or on the same part of the body. A. cannot have been guilty of 
such simplicity, and .¢aoiv suggests that the account is garbled. 
Other quotations from the Homeric Problems do not admit to any 
doubt as to what A. said. But probably A. did say something in that 

- work criticizing the recognition, and the same point may be alluded 
to here. In any case it is not the audience which is deceived; it, 
is only Penelope or Eurycleia who is allowed to be convinced on in- 
adequate evidence. 

What the deception of the audience by zapadoy:opds comes down to 
is that, the more realistic details are inserted in an account of an 
improbable event, the more probable it is made to seem. To take the 
instance of an dAoyov given in another connexion at 1. 36, below, the 
landing of Odysseus in his sleep by the Phaeacian mariners, the vivid 
account of Odysseus’ feelings when he awoke, his sense of grievance 
that he had been deceived, his relief that his tripods and cauldrons 
were: still with him, his apprehension that he might be discovered 
sitting among his treasures, all these help to ‘add verisimilitude’ to 
the fabulous narrative of the night-voyage. A. himself considers 
charm of style the justification for this absurdity. 


- 60826-60°1. Further recommendations regarding ddoya. 


* 60226. mpoatpeiobai. .. amiBava: sc. pupyoacda as at 60°17, 18. The 
exact bearing on the discussion of this famous principle, which is 
introduced again at 61°11, is not quite clear. It would appear from 
te,..7e that it is to be taken closely with what follows, but aévvara 
are not mentioned again, and the examples are examples of dAoya. 
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What is the relation of addvvara to ddoya? The two are distinguished 
at 61523, but it would seem natural that an ddoyov in the structure 
would give rise to individual incidents which were dévvara. A likely 
reason for the introduction here of the similar, but not identical, 
class of dévvara is that with dAoya the epigram would not work. 
dAoya eixdta padAov 7% ebAoya azifava would be a contradiction in 
terms. The significance of the saying lies in the undoubted truth that 
a series of events containing: no impossibility may strike an audience 
as much less convincing than one which maintains the sequence of 
cause and effect but requires suspension of disbelief on some inci- 
dental impossibility. Few coincidences are impossible; but a plot 
which turns on unlikely coincidences violates the feeling for logical 
coherence. It does not. trouble a sophisticated audience that Medea 
murders her rival with a poison unknown to science, but. the un- 
motivated arrival of Aegeus at a convenient moment causes dis- 
satisfaction. Although A. condemns it, the anachronism (if that is 
the point) of the introduction of the Pythian Games into the story of 
Electra could be taken as an instance of an inoffensive dévvarov 

(cf. 60530). 

60227. Adyous: = pvOous ; see note on 55°34." 

60928. pepav dAdywv: a pépos is a substantial part ; A. passes over the 
odd incident. Though in epic it is possible to get away with ddoya 
(60712), they are undesirable. 

60229. pubedparos: only here, not to be distinguished from pvov. The 
same stipulation, that the dAoyor should be in the antecedents rather 
than in the action, was made (547) with the same instance of the OT 
and it is more appropriate to drama than to epic. - 

60230. 16 pr eiS€évai: the acc. is governed by éye: understood from 
exe, above. 

' 60931. 1 Spapari: the ostensible subject is epic, but A. is always 
ready to use the one form to illustrate the other. 

*HAéxrpg: in Soph. El. 680-763 the Pazdagogos gives a brilliant but 
fictitious account of the death of Orestes in the chariot-race at the 
Pythian Games. The objection that the games, except for the 
musical contests, were not founded until much later (582 B.c.) is - 

_ raised in the scholia and is probably the point here. It has also been 
suggested that it is incredible that such news should have been 
brought by-so lowly a character. 

60831. of... dmayyéAAovres: the announcement is made by one man 
only; the pl. can be justified if Orestes and his old slave are re- 
garded collectively as conspirators. 

60832. 6 &pwvos ... Hkwv: Telephus in the Mysians, of Aeschylus or. 
Sophocles. Telephus, having killed his uncle at Tegea, made the 
journey to Mysia in Asia Minor without speaking; being con- 
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- taminated with kindred blood, he was precluded from intercourse 
with all men: cf. Orestes and his separate table-at the Choes in the 
Attic tradition. As this was év 7@ Spdwar and the journey itself 
cannot have been dramatized, presumably the play began with his 
arrival in Mysia, still silent. The silence of Telephus is-the subject 
of comic allusion in Middle Comedy (Amphis, fr. 30. 6, Alexis fr. 
178. 3). Aeschylus was addicted to the presentation of silent actors, 
but Telephus with his special reasons for silence is hardly a typical 
case. 

60234. 07+: the text is uncertain: a measure of sense can be extracted. 
The subj. is zornr7s, the obj. either rovodrdv twa Adyov or dAoya. There 
are two possible interpretatioris of this highly compressed sentence. 
(1) ‘if a poet does use such a plot and it appears that he could have 
done so (sc. Oetvat) less irrationally, it is droaov as well (as yeAotov) ; 
(2) with a comma after edAoywrépws, and évddxecIar = admittere 
depending on Sei, ‘but if a poet does use such a plot and makes it 
appear fairly plausible, even the absurd should be allowed’. It is an 
argument, though not a conclusive one, in favour of the second ver- 
sion that drozov has the same sense here as in 602, below, though we 
should expect dvomwa. Further, the next sentence follows more easily 
after a statement that 76 dromov can be acceptable than after a de- 
mand for its rejection. 

60236. riyv ExBeoww: see note on |. 26, above. The episode may include 
the voyage from Scheria and Poseidon’s petrification of the Phaeacian 
ship in addition to the actual disembarkation of the sleeping 
Odysseus. 

60P1, rois ... dyaBois: ‘good features’, pre-eminently the charm of - 
style. dyaby has a similar sense at 5929. 

6062. agavile: nSUvwv: the flavour of absurdity is concealed by the 
strength of the sauce: cf. 4925, 50°16. The notion that style is. 
applied to matter like a coat of paint was persistent in antiquity: 
cf. Pl. Gorg. 502 c. Here the beautiful surface is sufficiently opaque 
to conceal the underlying absurdity. 


6062-5. The last remark leads on natiraly! to the general statement 
on the rt ght use of A€éts in epic. 

6063, trois apyois pépeow: ‘unexacting passages’ , explained by what 
follows. The fine style which. diverts attention from dAoya will 
divert-it too from things which deserve attention. A similar idea in 
R. 1418*12, where the speaker is warned not to combine md@os and 
évOvpnua, as the hearer cannot attend to both at once. In tragedy 
stylistic elaboration can be justified in Messengers’ speeches. 

6064, 7 Aiav Aapmpa: ‘dazzling’; the metaphor is very much alive. 
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CH APTER 25. Problems and their Solutions - 


The great authority of the Homeric poems and theix general use in ~ 
education gave rise from an early date to numerous perplexities. These 
were partly. due to the difficulties of interpreting works which were 
archaic and preserved traces of a society different in many ways from 
that of Greece in the sixth century and afterwards, partly to what 
were felt to be moral, religious, and ethical inadequacies. Xenophanes © 
and Heracleitus denounced Homer’s theology, and not much later 
‘Theagenes of Rhegium is said to have defended Homer by explaining 
offensive passages as allegorical (cf. Lehrs, Artstarchus3 (1882), pp. 
197 ff.). In the fifth and fourth centuries ingenious minds found ever 
more numerous difficulties, some real, many, as it seems today, 
frivolous. We do not know when it was first asked what sang the 
Sirens sang. 

By A.’s time there were in existence works devoted to the denun- 
ciation of Homer, that of Zoilus of Amphipolis, for example. Often 
argument was in the form of ‘Problems’. A Problem (spdBAnya) was a 
question ‘put forward’ as deserving discussion. If the Problem was con- 
cerned with a difficulty i in the interpretation of Homer, the Solution 
(Avors) might be found in historical or philological learning ; ; it might on 
the other hand be found in censuring Homer. Thus in the literary 
Problem there often lurks an émripynua (60521), ‘a censure’, and the 
solution, if it can be found, involves the acquittal of the poet. The 
treatment of the Problem in general can be illustrated from the sur- 
viving Problems, some of which are literary, though most, if.not all, of 
the work is not by A. himself. Closer to this chapter was the Aropyjpara, 
TIpoBAjpara, or ZyrHpata ‘Opnpixd, in six Books according to Diog. 
Laert. 5. 26, from which the instances of Homeric interpretation are no 
doubt derived. Echoes of this work are numerous in the scholia and 
commentaries to Homer: see especially Porphyry’s Zynr7jpara ‘Opnpixd, 
ed. H. Schrader, Porph. Quaestiones Homericaead II. pertinentes (Leipzig, 
1880), and Od. (1890). It is noteworthy that A. agrees with Pl. Rep. 
378 Din rejecting the method of the émdvo.a, the allegorical or concealed 
meaning, in literary interpretation. 

Elucidation of obscure passages is obviously.a part of the Téxvn 
mownttxy, and as literary Problems were concerned principally with 
Homeric difficulties there was a case for treating the subject under 
the heading of epic. There is a further superficial connexion in that 
dAoya and ddvvara, which were.discussed in Ch. 24 with reference to the 
difference between epic and tragedy, frequently provide the text for - 
a Problem. Had ancient book-production supplied the useful device 
of the Appendix, A. would no doubt have employed ‘it here. As it is, 
the chapter is as much an insertion in its present context as is Ch. 12. 
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And although A. implies interesting general principles, it is not always 
safe to press such hints very far, because the atmosphere of debate was 
traditionally contentious and the level of discussion is more that of the 
law-courts than of the philosopher’s school. Tyrwhitt indeed cites 
Soph. El. 175231 ‘sophistries are fitly answered by sophistries’. 

Parallels from the scholia are collected by M. Carroll, A.’s Poetics 
Ch. X XV tn the Light of the Homeric Scholia (Baltimore, 1885): see further 
Gudeman, RE 13. 2511 s.v. Avoes. 

There. is great difficulty about the structure and connexion of 
thought in this long chapter, which provided M. with the test-case for 
his theory of a double redaction in the P. The list of five émrtpjpara 
at the end does not correspond with the treatment of the subject in 
the body of the chapter, and there is-no agreement about the twelve 
Avceis, or indeed about the. analysis of the chapter as a whole. 

The chapter appears to fall into three main sections: 


1. 606-22: the nature of the poet’s activity suggests the classes of 
problem which arise and of the answers to criticisms of the poets. 
These are under three heads: what the poet says may be justified 
(a) as true, given the objects of imitation, i.e. (i) things as they are, 
(ii) as they are said to be, (iii) as they ought to be, (b) by a purely 
linguistic explanation, (c) as being a fault but an incidental one irrele- 
vant to the poetic art. 

2. 6022-619: instances of solutions to problems in which these 
defences are used. But these are not taken in the order in which they 
are given in Section 1, and a new type of problem zepi rod xadds 7 17) 
Kadas is inserted at 6124-9. Section 2 (a) 6022-32 deals with the solu- 
tion proposed in 1 (c) and there seems to be some confusion in the 
statement of it (see note ad loc.). 2 (b) 6032-6174 deals with solutions 
of the type described in 1 (a). There follows the insertion on tod cadds 
already mentioned (6174-9), which I refer to as 2B. 2 (c) 6129-31, the 
longest section, deals with the numerous solutions based on language 
and usage; this answers to 1 (b). Finally 2c 61231—-61°9 discusses the 
solution to problems in which contradiction (é7evavriwpa) is alleged ; 
this is not clearly marked off from 2 (c) as it carries on from the 
same starting point, the individual évopa (6131), but it is essentially 
a new section, and, like 2B, it is in no way prepared DE in Sec- 
tion I. 

4 61°9-25 1 is in the nature ofa summary of the solutions given in the 
previous section, concluding with the five emripjpara and the twelve 
Avces, but the summary restates what has been given under the heads 
of various types of Avars in terms of the various émr.pypara—or some 
of them. This is particularly confusing, because in the previous sections 
some Avcecs have been associated with a particular emiriqpa, others have 
not. The change of classification here is pointed out by R., but it has 
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not been sufficiently stressed as a principal reason for the confused 
impression given by this chapter. Within the section the émrpqpara 
do not correspond with the list of five given at 61522. 


Section 1 


6066, Adcewv: in the context the meaning is not ambiguous, though it 

has no connexion with Avots as expounded in Ch. 18. 
méowv te kal troiwv eiSGv: a characteristic way of setting out on 
a new subject ; cf. the beginning of Ch. 1. 

6068. wotrepavel Cwypddos . . . eixovotroies: the painter is again intro- 
duced as the simplest case of the imitator, with the addition for the 
sake of completeness of the sculptor. eixdves, always. visual re- 
presentations, even, in a sense, in the special meaning ‘simile’ ; and 
the word for writing poetry is mod not ypadw. 


(a) 

6010. év 1 dei: i.e. all possible imitations are contained in the three 
types that follow. The general law of Ch. 9, that the artist should 
represent things ofa dv yévoiro, applies to actions, which are complex 
wholes composed of parts. Problems normally deal with individual 
things or persons and their representations. 

ola jv 4 Eon: for representation of men and things ofa €orw cf. 
the paintings of Dionysius (4846) and eixdvas tas pddtora AKpiBwpevas 
(48511). The distinction between things as they are and as they were 
has not so far arisen, but when the subject is taken up again at 6141, 
the Avous depends on the difference between past and present usage. 
No doubt there are mpoPhijpara to which the correct Avois would be 
odrws éxet. ofd gaow xai doxet: again only one of the pair is taken 
up od7w daatv 60535, not that thee is much difference between 
-the two. : 

60> 11. ofa elvar Set: the idea of an idealized representation is present at 
484 and more fully at 5458-14. For the application to a pee see: 
ll. 32-34, below. 


(6) 

AéFer: Aeéts, so long as it was A. xupia, would give rise to no diffi- 
culties; but yAdérra and peragopd, the two most important of the 
stylistic expedients considered in Ch. 22, could both cause misunder- _ 
standing ; see 61210 ff. 

6012. waOy rijs Aéfews: these are the things that are done to «vpia 
dvopara, such as lengthening or contraction (see Ch. 21). An example 
of their use in a problem is to be found at 61222, though it is there 
classed as mpoawdia. mdBos in this sense became a technical term 
among grammarians. 
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( 60613. SiSopev: cf. dodiSopev trois Beots 54>5. 
(¢) 


60P14., rijs roAtTIKAs Kal Tis woLyTUAAs: this is similar to ‘life and art’; 
moAtrtxy includes both public and private morality. The indepen- 
dence of poetic épSorns suggests the existence of a set of purely 
aesthetic values, but they are recognized, if at all, only by implica- 
tion. 

6016. kara cupPeBynxds: as an accidental accompaniment, not as an 
intrinsic part. The second type of failing-is not caused by any 
deficiency in the artist gua artist, but by ignorance of some other 
matter. The mimetic arts are unique in being concerned with many 
other arts. 

6016-21. ei pév yap .. . éautyv: some words have fallen out in 1. 17 
e.g. Te Kat ovx dpOds eppjaaro 8’. 

6017. mpoeidero: he set himself to imitate a certain object: cf. 
Soph. El. 183237 mpoeAdpeba edpeiv Svvapiv twa avdAdoyorixjv. But the 
artist must first form his conception of the object, and this he may do 
incorrectly : see next line. 

&Suvapiav: technical incompetence in representing his conception. 
The old view (Tyrwhitt) that aSvvapia = 7a advvara cannot be sup- 
ported by-any parallel. While it is clear what is meant by a failure 
of an artist in representing his subject, it is less than obvious what is 

~-the failure of a tragic poet. In the light of earlier chapters one would 
suppose it would be a failure in construction, a highly episodic plot 
for instance. But the examples do not bear this out, and Problems 
do not normally deal with criticisms of so general a nature. dpuprjrws 
éypawev (60532), being also a reference to the analogy of the artist, 
gives no help. It appears from 6023 that dévvara are an offence 
against ‘the art itself’. There may be others in the same category: 
see below. 

60618. 16 mpocdhéoOar pit) SpOHs: supply ever. Some prefer to read 7d 
from one of the recentiores. The‘artist acted incorrectly in proposing 
for himself the model of a horse galloping with both right legs thrown - 
forward. The contrast is between Svvayus and mpoatpecis (cf. R. 
1355°18). For the interpretation if ev is read for 47, see 60532 n. 
Apparently a horse does, on occasion, move both right legs forward 
at the same time, and according to G. a camel does so habitually. 
See Sir James Gray, How Animals Move (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 
59-61. A. discussed the subject in his De Incessu Animalium 
712724. 

A., in suggesting that precise knowledge of all the things he 
imitates is not to be required of the artist, is in direct contradiction 
to Plato. A subsidiary argument against poetry in Rep. 600 E-602 B 
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is based on the contrast between the horseman who understands the 
use of a bridle and the artist who is interested only in its appearance 
and has no knowledge of it. Later in this chapter A. suggests a cer- 
tain indifference to even more important kinds of truth. 

60621. Gore Set . . . AUetv: we began with mpoPAnpdrwr Kal Adcewy 
at 1. 6, but the main point of the sort of problem that A. is considering 
is an attack on the poet, so that Avois is equivalent to clearing him 
from the charge, and we find the contents of this chapter referred to 
aS mepi emtipjncewv Kal Avcewv (62°18). 

60622. éx todtwv: this probably refers to the whole of the earlier part 
of the chapter, but some refer it to ll. 13-22 only. 


Section 2 (a). Cf. x (c) 


‘TpGtov pév Ta pds. aUTHY Thy TéexvnV: mpdrov pev can introduce 
the passage extending as far as 1. 32, with mpos 5€ rovrors marking the 
transition to the next subject. But it is possible that zpdrov pév is 
picked up by 7a 8 (6149), and that Section 2 (a) and (8) are both 
comprehended under the general heading mpos adriy ri réxvnv. 

60623. aduvata: as avi tiv réxvnv Seems to return to adris ris: 
mrountucss (1. 15), we expect an immediate reference to the distinction 
between the two kinds of dpapria. This does not come till 1. 29. In 

_the meantime the representation of impossibilities is given as the 
first example of offences against the art. This is awkward: (1) aév- 
vara pipetoba is not obviously the same as dpipjrws prpetobar (cf. 
6032). (2) If dé¥vara, why not dAoya and bzevavria, and even BAaBepa 
(cf. 6152223), particularly as the instance given here of an dévvaror, 
the pursuit of Hector in J/. 22, appeared at 60715 as an dAoyov? No 
doubt the two classes are closely connected. All ddvvara, even those 
that are mavd (61511), must be dAoya; not all dAoya are ddvvara (cf. 
61515). If one is an offence against ‘the art itself’, the other must be 
too, but as the Avats will be the same, A. may not have thought it 
necessary to mention separately the émrtpypuara to which it can be 
applied. We may guess that of the five listed at 61523 all but the last 
are directed against the art of poetry. 

60624. rod téAous: to produce emotion, particularly the é«mAngis 
which is aroused by 76 davpacrdv. Cf. 60717. 

60625. GAAo tote? pépos: in the absence of an example itis not clear 
how an impossibility in one part of a poem would enhance the effect 
of another part. 

60626. 4 tod “Exropos Siwgts: cf. 6015 and n. 

60628. tiv mwepi toUTwv téxvyv: the last 7¢éxvn mentioned was that of 
poetry adriv ri réxv7pv in 1. 23, above. Despite Vahlen, the addition 
of mept rovrwy should indicate a different art, that of war, which is 
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relevant to Hector’s pursuit, and R. and S. so understand it. But 
Achilles’ restraint of the Greek army by a nod of the head is a viola- 
tion of common probability; cf. schol. J]. 22. 205: m@s rooavras 
pupiddas vedpare anéotpepev; Anyway, a Avos to the effect that . 
the impossibility was xara cupBeBnxds would anticipate the next 
sentence. . 

60629. pndap i HpaprijcGat: repeating 6028. 

_ motépwv: to which of the two classes of dapzia defined at - 6015 
does the fault belong? 

603 1. éXartov: the fault is less ; it is not dismissed as, strictly speaking, 
it should be by a Avars. It is an effective plea in mitigation. What is 
represented is still an ddvvarov. 

EXadhos OnActa Képara: this almost universal error was exposed by 
A. in his zoological works, Hist. An. 53818, Part. An. 66423. Pindar 
Ol. 3. 29 spoke of xpvcoxépwv éAadov O7yAeav and the schol. has a 
comment on the frequent occurrence of the error among artists and 
poets, notably in the case of the hind that suckled Telephus ; further 
examples in Aelian NA 7. 39. This reinforces the example of the. 
galloping horse 1. 18, above. Presumably the distinction was .un- 
familiar and needed explanation. 

60632. apiprrws Eypaev: again the painter has taken over from the 
poet, though G. denies it. In dpup7j7ws the privative does not denote 
the opposite of the positive adj., only a deficiency of the quality in 

-question ; so probably in a7Oevs (50225). 
The usual interpretation of Il. 13-32 gives an unsatisfactory 
-sequence of thought: ll. 23-29 on dévvara are intruded into a passage 
on the two kinds of dpapriac xara ry téxvnv. There is another in- 
terpretation which involves a different treatment of the lacuna in 1. 17 
‘and the reading zpoeAdaBar prev dpOds, with pév in place of pq, with 
the lost cod: Lampridii. This is accepted by S. and M. The contrast 
is no longer between dvvapis rod pipet c a8at and mpoatpects Tob pipetobar, 
but between wrong and right zpoaipeors. If an artist through in- 
competence set himself (mpoe/Aero) to represent an impossible sub- 
ject, this would be an error in ‘the art itself’; if he. made a correct 
choice, but owing to ignorance of the technicalities of some other art, 
e.g. horsemanship, made a mistake which. only an expert in that art 
would perceive, then the error would be xara oupBeBnxds. S. reads 
H pev yap mpoeirero pypjoacda <8) ddvvapiav, aris 7 dpaptia: F 
5€ 76 mpoeA€abar pev dpOds, dAAG. . . . (If ddvvapiay could be taken as 
advvara, &”’ would not be needed.) The advantage of this is that in Il. 
23-32 the alternatives are considered in the same order. Homer made 
a wrong choice of subject when he wrote of Achilles’ pursuit of 
Hector (even though in fact it came off), but to show a hind with 
horns is a trivial error because it is a mistake not in poetry but n 
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zoology. But it remains surprising that inadequate pipnos should 
be so closely identified with pipyors of ddvvara. 


Section 2 (b). Cf. 1 (a) 


60b32—6194. We now come back to the application of the ideas 
introduced at the beginning of the chapter at 608-11. They are 
‘ taken in the reverse order, which seems unnatural, unless the two 
passages are juxtaposed. It is possible that this Section is regarded 
as still under the head zpos adri ri réxvnv. mpos S€ rovros (cf. 
60513) would support this. Anyway, we have now finished with the 
distinction between Kar’ adriy ri réxvqv and Kara cupBeBnxes. 
60°33. émrudrat: pass., cf. 55226. 
GAA’: introduces the answer, picked up by ravrpn Auréov. 

60634. Sei: whether we supply efva: or zovetv makes little difference to 
the sense, but the antithesis in ofo: eioty is lost if we supply zovety: 
and cf. ofa'efvar Set 1.11, above. This memorable mot of Sophocles, 
which is recorded only here, is more likely to be traditional than 
derived from the work on the tragic chorus ascribed to him.. Re- 
marks on the same pattern were credited to Philoxenus and to 
Lysippus. The difference is not so much that the characters of 
Sophocles are morally superior to those of Euripides, though the 
‘unnecessary’ badness ‘of some among the latter was censured, nor 
that Sophocles was an idealist and Euripides a realist, though this 
is not irrelevant, but that Sophocles achieved the effect commended . 
at 54>r0-15. Though not concealing their faults, he makes his 
characters finer than those of real life; they are worthy of the heroic 
world in which they move. Alcestis and Hippolytus can both be 
called idealized characters, but they do not breathe the same air as 
Antigone or Neoptolemus. 

It is useless to distinguish between a moral and an aesthetic 
sense of dei. 

60635. pndetépws: sc. Avréov. If the charge that things: are not dAnO4 
cannot be contradicted, and it cannot be claimed that things are 
ofa Sef, it is open to reply that it is the received opinion or tradition. 
The xai Soxe? of 60°10 is merged with the ofa ¢aow. This is the argu- 
ment with which Euripides defends his ear and Stheneboeas at 
Ran. 1052: motepov 8° ovK 6vTa Adyov . . . 

7a wept Oedv: the traditional stories sbniit the gods. For od BéAriov 
equivalent to ov« dyafdv cf. Soph. El. 180°12. 

60636. ci éruxev: Vahlen cites Part. An. 649220, Ph. 217225 and other 
passages for ef éruye = fortasse. Cf. Bonitz 77829. 

6191. Somep Fevodave: ‘as in the view of Xenophanes’; for the use 
of the dat. ef.. De Caelo 30716, perhaps equivalent to ‘in Xenophanes’, 
see Kiithner-Gert, §423 Anmerk. 21 ‘This is taken by R., G., and S. 
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as a reference to Xenoph. fr. 30 (34), which states the ey 
of knowledge about the gods: 


Kal Td pev ody capes ov TS av7p fev ovde Tis €orat 
_ lScs dudi Oedy . 
ddxos 8 emt maou réruKrat. 


But Xenophanes was celebrated not so much for his scepticism as 
for his denunciation of the traditional stories about the gods told by 
Homer and Hesiod as being morally inadequate: 


mavra Beois avéOnxav “Opnpds 0 ‘Haiodes re 
6oca trap’ dvOpwmotsiv dveidea Kal yYdyos eorwy, 
KA€rre pmorxeve TE Kal GAAHAOUS dmraTevew. fr. Io (II). 


lines which were clearly in the mind of Euripides when he wrote 
HF 1341 ff. It is stories of this kind that are likely to have given rise to 
emtipjpata; SO Tyrwhitt. G. quotes schol. J]. 18. 489: dapemes 5é 
Soxei to Tay mapa Beods 7a wAcioTa map’ ‘Oprpw AcAexPar. cv 4 Avars 
Kata TO trAciaTov amo EBous AapBdverar. é& EBous ydp Twos Tots Tworntais 
TapaKexwpytat .. . Scapuvbodroyeiv. 

GAN’ odv dact.. . (the answer can be given) ‘anyway that is the 
story’. An answer less likely to satisfy Plato would be hard to 
imagine. Where Plato is indignant, A. is indifferent. Here we have, 
perhaps, the obverse of A.’s insensitivity to the positive values of 
the myth. He was not disposed to take it very seriously either way. 
Living, by ancient standards, detached in his philosophic circle, he. 
could afford to ignore the delusion of ordinary men because, unlike 
Plato, he was not dominated by the purpose of reforming them. 
Regarding the arts mainly as a means of entertainment, he was con- 
tent that poets should take as the basis for their activity the world 
of experience ; the myths were a part of this world, stories commonly 
told and widely believed, so the poet might use them. This is not to 
say that A. approved their use for the purpose of propagating 
unworthy beliefs about the gods, or that he was enthusiastic about 
their use in general. Indeed so much of this chapter seems composed 
with a view to supplying sufficient answers to sometimes frivolous 
objections, that it is unsafe to interpret the answers as | expressions 
of A.’s profound convictions. 

7a SE: corresponding to the ofa Fv 4 go7w of 60°10. 

BéAntov: i.e. than things as they actually are; they are not ofa 
eZ, none the less that is how they were then. 

6122. 7a Tept Tov StrAwv: alluded to as a well-known problem. Actually - 
we know that A. dealt with this one in his Avopyjpara ‘Ounpuxd. The 
passage is J]. 10. 152, where Odysseus, going to wake Diomede, found 
him asleep among his companions, their spears: planted upright 
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with their. spikes driven into the ground. It is suggested in the 
Porphyrius-schol. ad loc. that this was a bad arrangement or a bad 
piece of writing, because the spears would be likely to fall down in 
the night and make a noise. The obvious Avavs would seem to be that, 
if the spikes were sunk deep enough, there would be no likelihood of 
the spears falling over.. But we are told Ave. Se A. A€ywv Om ToLadTa 
dei sored “Ounpos ofa Hv tore (fr. 160), adding that it was still com- 
mon practice among barbarians. It is likely that A. has used © 
material from his Azopjpara ‘Ounpexa elsewhere in this chapter, as 
only a small proportion of the many passages on which he must 
have commented carry a specific reference to his work in the 
Homeric schol. Schol. Jl. 24..15 = fr. 158 shows that A. used the 

- same Avous from 7a badpxovra Eby to account for Achilles’ treatment 
of Hector’s corpse. 


2B (new subject) 

6194-9, wepi S€ .. . amoyévnrat: objection was often raised against 
the moral standards of behaviour among the characters of a work. 
Without giving instances A. offers as a general precept that it is 
important to consider an action in its full context. This may give 
reason for modifying a first conclusion on the moral quality of an 
action. The introduction of this topic is not prepared for, and like 
the general statement on dmevavriwpa (61431, cf. 6115-18) it would 
apply to a- wide variety of emriyujpara, e.g. the BAaBepa (so Vahlen) 
and the dzevavria. The notion of value in BeArvov (60°36, 611) eases 
the transition to xadds at 1. 4. 

6194, epi &€ tod Kadds ...: the-subject seems to be the ethical stan- 
dards employed. This | is implied by omovdaiov—pairov—dyabdv in 
the following lines, and 7a ji KaAds cipnuéva, may be the things 
which are open to the criticism that they are BAaBepd (61523). But 
xadds in itself would be equally applicable i in criticisms of aesthetic 
or moral quality. When Euripides said ey 8€ rods mpoAdyous xadods 
mrov® (Ran. 1197), he was claiming that his prologues ¥ were technically 
proficient. 

6126. crovdaiov i dadAov: see note on 4872, 

6187. eis tov mpatrovra ...: G. and S. have tried to relate these 
qualifications to possible problems. tov zpdrrovra, Homer is not to 
be blamed if he makes Thersites or the Cyclops guilty of bad actions, 
since they are necessarily presented as bad characters. zpos 6v, A. 
explained Odysseus’ statement that Calypso offered him immortality 
as made to the Phaeacians in order to impress them with his eager- 
ness to get home (schol. Od. 7. 258, A. fr. 178). ove, the particular 
occasion; when Hippolytus made his casuistical assertion 4 yAdoo’- 
Cpopox’ % S€ Ppyv avadporos, which Aristophanes made a stock 
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émtiunua, he was moved by a justifiable horror at the deception 
practised on him by the Nurse, and in fact he kept his oath to the 
‘end. 67w, the means employed ; to use craft was less creditable than 
to act openly by force, but Odysseus could not be blamed for using 
deceit against Polyphemus considering the odds by which he was 
faced. od évexev, the motive; pateone was condemned to death 
dova mavoupyjoaca.- 


2(c). Cf. 1 (6) 

6129-31. Solutions depending on drééis, the commonest type in the 
scholia. This Section was prepared for at the beginning of the chapter, 
6011-13. The heads are (1) yAdrra (2) peradopd (3) wpoowdia (4) drai- 
peacs (5) dudtBodia (6) €B0s. 61231-6159, drevaytTiwpa, forms a sort of 
appendix. All these Avcecs depend on the removal of a failure to 
communicate, the remainder on showing that the thing com- 
municated has been wrongly appreciated. 

61910-16. Three instances are given of lines which become unobjec- 
tionable if it is assumed that a word is used in a sense that has-since 
become obsolete: (a) odpias . . ., Il. 1. 50, when Apollo punished the 
Greeks for affronting his priest, he laid low first ‘mules and dogs’. 
That mules should be attacked first offended Zoilus, the original 
‘Homeromastix, and A. suggested that ovpjas here stands for ovpous 
guards (cf. Od. 15. 89), but Aristarchus pointed out that it would 
still leave xvvas unaccounted for and make nonsense of adrofa in the 
next line. The only Avors is that the question should never have 
been asked. The schol. suggest it was a warning to men or refers to 
the greater liability of animals.to disease. (b) AdAwva, Jl. 10. 316, 
where our texts read 6s 5% roc; the continuation of the line dAda 
moéwxns, Which makes the point of the problem clearer, has perhaps 
fallen out. efS0s xaxds could mean ‘misshapen’, which would be, or 
might be, incompatible with fleetness of foot. The solution is that 
this is an ancient use of efSos, still surviving in Crete, applying only 
to the face, not to the whole person, and thus irrelevant to his speed. 
(c) Cwpdrepov.. ., Il. 9. 203. Achilles, entertaining the embassy in his 
quarters, directed Patroclus to take a bigger mixing bowl and to mix 

_the wine stronger.. As we know from Plutarch, who devoted to this 
problem Ch. 4 of the Fifth Book of Quaest. Conviv. (M., 677 C), Zoilus 
found fault with this because wine unmixed, or mixed with little 
water, was associated with debauchery. The observation of the 
Porphyry schol. is: dmapemés 5€ 76 ws exit Kdpov WKovew dxpardrepov 
S:Sdvat mapaxeAcvecbat Kai of pev dio ris AéLews Adovar: Td yap Lwpdrepov 
Taxtov, of 5é did Tod Katpod, dr. vv¥é.... Athen. 423 E says that some 

. explain Cwpdrepovas meaning bepydv, a solution mentioned by Plut. loc. 
cit. There appears no justification for any sense other than ‘stronger’. 
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61216-21. xara peradopav: in the restricted sense given in Ch. 22. 
mavres pév...: the MSS. have dAdo ev, which, with éraoxopvorai 
-after dvépes, is the opening of J/. 2, but as A. continues dua, ‘in the 
same passage’, it is generally supposed that he has confused it with 
the beginning of J]. 10: dAAo. wev mapa vyvoiv dpories ITavaxadv/ 
eddov mavvdxtot.... In]. 19 he refers to wdyres as part of his quotation, 
‘which may indeed have been corrected later to conform with the 
accepted text of Homer, so it is best to assume that he read mayres 
as the first word of the line. 

61418. # ro. Sr’ és mediov ... is J]. 10. 11; 1. 12 is missing, and 1. 13, 

"begins: adAdv oupiyywy 7... . A. may have been quoting from 
memory, or he may have given only so much of the text as was 
needed for his purpose. The problem is supposed to be, if all men ~ 
were asleep (except Agamemnon) how came there to be any bustle 
among the Trojans for Agamemnon to observe. With the standard 
text, which makes only the Greeks sleep, the problem does not of 
course arise. The wdvres, which is ‘metaphorical’ for zoAXol, is close 
to the example given at 57°12, ro yap pupiov oA eorw. Carroll cites 
schol. Il. 2. 649, 13. 189, 14. 304, Od. 12. 374 for similar Avces. 

61420. on & Gppopos .:. .: Jl, 18. 489, Od. 5. 275. The statement that 
the Bear alone of all the constellations never sets gave much trouble 
to ancient critics, since many of them wished to treat Homer as an 
authority on astronomy. Strabo 3 declares that by dpxros Homer 
-meant all the northern constellations, pointing out that the Little 
Bear was first distinguished by the Phoenicians at a later date. 
Crates of Pergamum changed oi7 to.ofos, and the Porphyry schol. 
suggests dividing of, 7 8’. . ., of being construed with Soxeve: in the . 
previous line. A. more sensibly suggests that the Bear is called the 
‘only’ constellation because it is by far the most important of those 
that do not set. Cf. EN 115335. 

61921-23. xara de mpoowSiav: see Soph. El. 1661. At Rep. 399 A fOdyyous 
kai mpoowdtas refers to the pitch of the voice in singing and speaking. 
A. uses it of the pitch accent (cf. 56533); later it was extended to 
cover quantity, which is closely related to accent, and to breathings 
(cf. 5632). Though -breathings are relevant to some of the cases 
discussed below, they were not written in A.’s time and there is no 
reason to think they are included under zpoowdia; cf. B. Laum, 
op. cit. (p. 199), Pp. 21-32. A possible exception is Soph. El..177°3, 
Spos and dpos, but see G., p. 343. 

61922. ‘Immias . . . 6 Odcros: possibly the victim of the Thirty men- 
tioned by Liysiss 13. 54, but otherwise unknown. The emphasis on 
6 @dovos marked by the unusual separation from the name may be 
intended to distinguish him from the better-known Hippias of Elis. 

Sidopev . . .: Soper 5€-70e ed xos dpecOa: occurs at J]. 21. 297 where 
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Athena and Poseidon promise victory to Achilles, but the fuller 
treatment of the same problem at Soph. El. 16651, where the same 
solution is attributed to éveo:, makes it clear that A. had these words, 
with oé for vor, in his text of J/. 2. 15, the story of the deceitful Dream 
sent by Zeus to Agamemnon, where our text has Tpaiecor 5é x7de’ 
é¢yqmra. In either case the burden of the message is that the gods, 
at Hera’s instance, have agreed to give final victory to the Greeks, 
whereas Zeus is really carrying out his promise to Thetis that the 
Greeks shall be defeated and so need Achilles. 8iSopev pres. indic. 
would be Zeus’ own promise, 6:5duev would be infin. for imper. and 
so the onus of the deception would be transferred, it is suggested, 
from Zeus to the Dream. This poverty-stricken casuistry becomes 
even more pathetic when it is remembered that the Dream’s ver- 
batim report to Agamemnon is governed by the phrase Aids 8 rox 
dyyedos eit, 2. 26, and Agamemnon would inevitably understand. . 
it as Zeus’ own promise. Sddpev for Siddpevac eur count as an 
Gvona adnpnuévov (5871). 
‘This indefensible behaviour on the part of Zeus was censured by 
' Plato, Rep. 383 A, and remained a major problem for interpreters of 
Homer. The best solution was that gods and kings were allowed to 
lie és ro mpocdopov. . 

61923. 7d pév oF katamdberat SuBpw: J. 23. 328, from Nestor’s advice to 
Antilochus before the chariot-race; he describes the wooden stump 
which is to be the turning-point, évAov adov . . . } Spuds 7 wevKns. The 

‘apparent meaning of this passage is that Homer was taken to have 
said ro peév od xaramvOera. ‘part of it is rotted by rain’ and that 
Hippias made the simple improvement of changing od to od which 
everyone has read ever since. In the fuller explanation given in 
Soph. El. 1661 (cited above) it is said: Avouvor yap adto TH mpoowdia 
Aéyovres TO ov dfvrepov, and there is no doubt that od the negative 
was once so regarded, in contrast with of perispomenon. The 
breathing Sacv / yrAcv is not mentioned (cf. Soph. El. 177°35)- 
Michael Ephesius, whose commentary on this passage is quoted i in 
full by B., said: rwes odv éxdailov tov “Ounpov mepromwpéves Td ov 
doapipdacavnes: which suggests that it was not the commonly 
received text that Hippias corrected, but the text as marred by 
others. There is no trace in the scholia of od.. It seems incredible that 
it could have been understood in the form 76 peév od during the long 
period when breathings and accents were not yet written. B. sup- 
poses that this was the traditional version, and that it was chal- 
lenged because pine and oak are-conspicuously rot-resisting, though 
rotten stumps of both kinds cannot have been outside Greek 
experience. G. rightly points out that this passage of the P. as 
originally written without bréathings and accents must have been 
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uncommonly obscure, and uses it as evidence that what we have is in 
lecture-note form. Certainly the parallel passage in Soph. El. containsa 
far fuller explanation. B. Laum, op. cit. (p. 199), pp. 105-6, infers that A. 
and the sophists used marginal signs to indicate ‘prosody’ in disputed - 
passages. , 
61924. Biatpécer: ‘by division’, which includes both word-division and 
punctuation. For marking the pause between word-groups not 
necessarily requiring a comma S:dorifw is used at R. 140713. Since 
word-groups could not be marked off within the sentence, there was 
room for much.confusion here; cf. Soph. El. 16635. 
ala S€ ...: Empedocles, fr. 35..14~-15. The text of these lines, 
which are quoted in whole or part by Athen. 424 A, Simplicius on A. 
De Caelo, p. 529. 15 (Heiberg), Plut. M. 677 D, is uncertain. MSS. are 
divided between Ovy7” édvovro and Ovy7a dvovro, which, as it does not 
affect the sense, is unlikely to be part of the point of the quota- 
, tion ; it is that the second zpiv canbe taken either with {wpa or 
xéxpytro. Empedocles’ subject here is the encroachment of ®.Ata on 
Neixos; this-leads to the combination of the elements which had 
existed previously in isolation ; accordingly the right sense must be 
‘the things, which had been unmixed Cwpd before, became mixed’, 
though the Greek could mean ‘the unmixed things were mixed 
before’. Athenaeus quotes a different version of the second line 
Cwpd te 7a mplv dxpynra, diadAdgavta KeAevBous, accepted by Theo- 
phrastus who interpreted Cwpd as ‘mixed’, and in his treatise zept 
p€Ons used this line'as evidence for the sense to be given to Cwpdrepov 
at Il. 9. 203. See note on |. 14 above. 
61925, 26. apdiBodjia: ‘ambiguity’. tapdyncev ... Il. 10. 251-3: 


GAN’ topev pada yap vee di dverat, eyyvOe 3° Hais. 
dorpa dé 57 mpoBeBnxe, mapaxnKey Sé mAdwv v0é 
ta&v Svo porpdwy, tpitdry & Erte poipa AdAeTrat. 


How a third of the night could be left when more than two-thirds 
had passed was, according to the schol., a zoAvOpvAnrov Crna. Por- 
phyry devotes more than six pages to ‘the problem. The true Avars 
is probably that Homer wavered between ‘more than half the night 
had passed’ and ‘a third of the night was left’, which would be no 
great matter. A. dealt with the passage in his Azopyjpara as we 
know from Porphyry;. zAéwy means both ‘more than’ and the 
‘greater part of’, and the alleged explanation is that the greater part 
of the two: halves of night had passed, i.e. more than one half, so 
that a third could be left without doing violence to arithmetic, 
though this is a perfectly normal use of 7Aéwv. A certain Metrodorus 
pointed out another ambiguity, that zAéwy could stand for zAyjpas, 
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and he presumably thought to save consistency here by taking the 
Meaning as ‘night to the full measure of two thirds’. 
61927-31. nara 1d os: ‘verbal usage’: cf. Soph. El. 166217. Many 
‘solutions in the scholia depend on non-verbal €@os (cf. 6122 and n.). 
Verbal usage excuses illogicalities of expression; we are offered two 
Homeric instances each exemplified by a parallel case from common | 
speech. ‘Just as they say wine mixed with water is wine, so the poet 
wrote “a greave of new-wrought tin” (J/. 21. 592). Greaves of tin 
would have been extravagant and ineffective ; as wine and water is 
called wine, so tin and copper is called tin. Being customary it is 
not misleading. A. explained Od. 5. 93, fr. 170, Képacce Se véxrap, as 
meaning ‘poured out’ thus evading the objection to a god’s drinking 
water with his nectar. 
61929, yadxéas: blacksmiths continued to be called ‘bronze workers’ 
becausebronze had longtaken the place among metals later heldbyiron. 
61930. oivoxoetew: ‘cf. Il. 20. 234. A cupbearer was called in Greek 
a ‘winepourer’. When he poured not wine but nectar he retained the 
analogous title. 50 motor-ships still steam and shooting with a rifle 
is called musketry. 
61931. nai Kata peradhopav: this kind of transference could be ex- 
plained just as well as being a metaphor. 


2c (new subject) 


61831-6169. A supposed inconsistency may be due to misunder- 
standing the force of a word in a particular context or to making 
unjustifiable assumptions. dmevavtiwpa means a thing which is 
opposed to, or contradicts, something else ; one naturally takes it to 
mean an inconsistency within the work itself. This is the sense of 
Umevaytia at its previous occurrence 55226, where Amphiaraus’ 
movements seem to have been incompatible with what was said or 
done earlier in the play, But this does not fit the two examples 
which follow. The trouble with Aeneas’ spear is that its effect on 
Achilles’ shield is inconsistent, not with what has been said earlier 
about the shield, but with common sense. According to Vahlen we 
must supply e.g. otxjoee (cf. 613). Telemachus’ failure to encounter 
Icarius is not inconsistent with anything in the Odyssey but with 
a widely believed legend about Icarius. In fact dévvarov, dAoyov, and 
Umevaytiov Shade insensibly one into another; sometimes one of the 
three terms is obviously appropriate, but some émripypara, for 
example that directed against the night of which more than two- 
thirds had passed and a third was left (61226), can reasonably be 
assigned to any of the three categories. See B. on 61°15. Advoes of 
problems zpos 70 devarytiov are akin to those wpés rv A€éw in that 
they depend on clearing up a difficulty in communication. : 
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The examples from the Homeric scholia keep the categories 

- reasonably distinct. An instance of ddvvarov is the appearance of 
Aphrodite as an old woman (U1. 3. 386), of an dAoyov Helen’s ignorance 
that her brothers are dead (JI. 3. 236), of a dmevavriovy the statement 
that Crete has 100 cities (//. 2.649contradicting the 90 of Od. 19. 174), 
or the description of both Ganymede and Hebe as Zeus’ cupbearer 
(Il. 20. 232, 4. 2). Here tsevayriov keeps its natural sense of contradic- 
tion to something said elsewhere. 

B. avoids the difficulty by making érav 6voud 7 . .- an interjected 
phrase referring: back to the cases considered mpcos ri A€éwv since 
6149. But (1) 7a dwevaveia appear as-a separate class at 61°23 (cf. 
61515), and (2) 7a pos rHv Aeéw can hardly continue till 6159, and 
there is no other place for a break. 

One of the things which makes this chapter confusing is that down 
to 6159 the discussion is based on Avoets in their various classes, e.g. 
61°9 7a. Sé wpds rH Ace, but it is often convenient, as here, to intro- 
duce a class by reference to the particular émripnpa which it may - 

"answer, though in fact most AdJoes can be relevant to several 
emiTipypara. 

61232. Tooaxds av onprjvere: ‘howmany meanings the word could have.’ 

61433. év 1 eipypévw: ‘in the phrase in question’. 

Ti p’ Eoxeto xGAkeov Eyxos: J]. 20. 272 where our text has pe‘Awvov. 
Another celebrated Homeric problem; according to the schol. some 

of the ‘sophists’ rejected these lines, as did Aristarchus: In some 
texts they were missing. 

The situation is that Aeneas has hurled his spear at Achilles’ new 
‘shield fresh from the workshop of Hephaestus. The shield had five 
“layers (Z/. 18. 481), though it is not there stated what they were made 

of; Leaf, who rejects our passage, asserts that they were of hide. 
The spear pierced two layers of bronze leaving the two layers of tin 
untouched : 


xXpuoos yap epvxaxe, Spa Geoio- 
3 A A 4 bY , e > vw > wv a 
GAAa S¥o0 pév Edagoe dia mrdyas, ai 8 dp’ Eri tpets 
foayv, émet révte mrvxas yAace KvddoTodiov, 
tas S00 xyaAnelas Svo 8’ Evdoh Kacotrépoto, 
tiv 5€ piav xpuceny, TH Pp EaxeTo peiAwov Eyxos. 
Il. 20. 268-72. 


It is natural to assume that the layer of gold was not put in the 
middle of the five where it would have been invisible. But if it was 
where one would expect, on the outside, how could it stop a spear 
which had already passed through the bronze? A. does not give the 
solution of the problem, but indicates that if écxero = éxwAvbn is 
understood rightly, the problem does not exist. His solution may 
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have been that of Aristarchus, that the gold effectively checked the 
impetus of the spear even though it went through two more layers. 
A further refinement would be that the dent made in the gold layer, 
itself unbroken, penetrated the bronze beneath. It:is perhaps idle 
to speculate on the structure of the divine shield, which was rather 
surprisingly damaged by mortal assault; but as some of the figures 
upon it were of gold, the background, if of gold too, must have been 
concealed by a layer ‘of colour,, supposing the figures were to be 
'. visible (Jl. 18. 517, 574, 598), and if the gold layer was concealed, it 
might-as well have been inside, a view taken by some of the com- 
mentators. But who was the cobbler who stitched the bag of the 
winds ? Note that this is not a problem arising out of two inconsistent 

‘ accounts of the shield. It is rather an dAoyov. 

61835. xara tHv KatavticpU: the course recommended will work i in the 
way opposite to that which Glaucon condemned. 

6151, FAavnwv: to be distinguished from Glaucus of Rhegium, the 
early critic, author of ITepi trav dpxaiwy Ilounrav nat Movorxadr. 
This may be the Glaucon mentioned in Pl. Jon 530D along with 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus and Stesimbrotus of Thasos, both charac- 
ters on the fringe of the sophistic movement, as having zoAAds xai 
kaAds Suavoias on Homer. But the name is a common one. 

6162. xaraydiodpevor: probably not in the common sense of ‘con- 
demn’ which would anticipate émzipdow and be awkward in tense, 
but referring back to dAdyws zpoioAapBdvovow; they make an 
irrational supposition about a passage, accept it (xarawydpiodpevor, 
cf. Pol. 1298539), and, proceeding to argue on the basis of it, find 
fault with the poet as if he had really said it. 

6163. oijoet: their ‘preconception’, picked up by otovra in the next 
line, 

6164. ra wepi ‘Ixdptov: ‘the case of Icarius’. This does not follow on 
well from ‘dvopd 7 at 61431. A new type of fallacy is introduced by 
mpovmoAapBavovai ze in 611 ; the problem of Icarius does not turn on 
any one dvoya. The situation appears drozov because it contradicts © 
a preconception. 

Icarius was father of Penelope and brother of Tyndareus, the 
‘mortal father of Helen. If he lived at Sparta, we should expect 
Telemachus, who was his grandson, to have encountered him when 
he stayed with Menelaus as described in Od. 4. The question is 
raised several times in the Od. schol., 1. 285, 2. 52, 14. 68, 15.'16 and by 
Porphyry on 4. 1. Strabo 461 says he had left Sparta for Acarnania. 
It is obvious in the Odyssey that he is assumed to be resident in 
Ithaca or close by (cf. 2. 52, 15. 16), and the ‘Problem’ does not 
arise. 

6156, of KepadAfjves: no doubt a local legend. 
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6158, dpdprnpa: the baseless assumption that Icarius was a Spartan, 
though it seems as well founded as much mythological! information, 

Edd. variously supply efvat, yevéoOat, rovetcBar with wpoBAnpa. This 

is more likely than the alternative interpretation ‘It isthroughan error 

that the problem has plausibility’. Anyway, the whole thing is based 

on the sort of false assumption against which Glaucon gave waming, 


Section 3. 
6169, Sdws: not used by A: to introduce a summary of a previous dis- © 
cussion, rather to amplify or clarify a previous statement by giving 
it a fresh form, e.g. EN 1111529; cf. Bonitz 505546. Here it introduces _ 
a new and shorter treatment of matter already discussed by taking 
the émripijpara, which should number bye; and listing the Aboaie 
appropriate to each. 
7 Gduvarov: the most general cause for fault- -finding, which over- 
laps several other categories: cf. 6023: advvara wemotnrat. 
m™pos thy toinot: cf. 6023-32. 
Vahlen took ddvvarov mpes tiv roinaw as a single phrase, but has 
found no followers. 

61610. ro BéAniov: equivalent to ws Sef (60533). There the éemripnpa 
was o7i ovK dd 93. 

hv Sdfav: odrw daciv at 6035-37: cf. dacuw Kat Soxe? 60°10. This 
overlaps tddoya (I. 14, below). 

a@vayew: only here in the P., but common in A. for Sxpiauung 
a point by reference to a general principle. 

61b11. m@avov dSbvarov: repeated from 6026-7 (see n.). tuyxdvet rob 
réAous is the Avats given at GoP2q. 

61b12. roiodrous . . .: the éirinua must be that someone or some- 
thing was too good to be true. Whether this is a w@avov addvvarov, or 
whether this is another answer to the dévvarov of 1. 9, i.e. the Adaus 
mpos to BéArov, depends on the length of the lacuna. The latter 
would be the more logical, and it is no real objection that it transfers 
to’rd dévvarov what at 60533 was the answer to the objection ovx 
dAn64.. Zeuxis painted men more beautiful than they really are, 
though according to 50728 they lacked #6os. 

61b13. Gwepéxew: best taken as trans. 

61614. wpos & hactw raAoya: sc. Sef dvdyev. a dacw corresponds to 
tv ddéav (1. 10, above), which again suggests that there is no rigid 
distinction between dévvara and dAoya, 67 od rw paciv was a sufficient 
answer at.60°35. The alternative Avacs for 7dAoya, that they may not 
really be unlikely, is introduced from 56224. If the odds are a hundred 
to one against something happening, it is still likely that it will 
happen ‘some time’ in a hundred times. 

The third Avocs based on ovrws efxev (6122) is not mentioned. 
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61b15-18. ra Strevavriws cipypeva: according to the list of émuriujpara 
at 1. 23, below, 7a BAaBepa should be mentioned next ; the Avors would 
presumably be a close attention to the context. Cf. 6134 ff.: wept roo 
Karas 7) py KaAds. A sentence may have fallen out. The tzevavria 
have just been discussed (see 61231-6159 and n.). 

61616. oxometv: understand Sei. 

Aoyots: not speeches but philosophical arguments, ‘dialectic’. 

6117. €\eyxor: ‘refutations’ which are based largely on the detection 
of contradictions: cf. Soph. El. 167226. Some such word as oxenréor is 
to be supplied after éAeyxoe to carry on the force of de, which is 
understood in the previous clause. Charges of inconsistency against 
poets must be examined with the same care as dialectical arguments ; 
these often contain accusations of contradiction, which are found 
on examination to be unjustified. 

ei ro ado ...: the sort of false argument against which it is 
necessary to guard tums on the use of the same term in different — 
senses, OF with a different reference, or in a different ways 3 cf. 613 32: 
é€muoKomety ToaXas av onunvere. 

61618. dpdvipos: the contradiction may be, not with an actual state- . 
ment, but with something that is taken to be implied. It is necessary 
that the assumption alleged to be contradicted should be one that 
a sensible man would make. Cf. EN 11071: cis dv 6 dpdvipos sptoeev 
(here too it would be easier with the article). For instance the 

_assumption that Dolon could not run fast if he were efSos xaxés is 
not very intelligent. 

61b19-21. dp@% 8 émtipnots: the subject of justified censure comes 
in very abruptly. It has been observed that A. finds no justified 
censure of Homer. 

Gdoyia: this must here include 76 dSvvarov. Such faults may be . 
justified if the effect could have been achieved in no other way (cf. 
60°13 and 6025-29). The same idea is expressed in the next clause p7) 
dvdyans ovens, ‘if it is not essential for the poet’s purpose’. For this 
use of avdyxn cf. 54228: napeeeyee Tovnpias wev WOous ay avayKaias 
ofov 6 Mevédaos. 

pox@npia: no example of an émeripnpa based on the portrayal of 
wickedness has been given in this chapter (unless the use of strong 
wine at 61214), and the only obvious reference to the subject was in 
Ch. 15, where it was required that #0 should be. xpyord, and the 
character of Menelaus was given as an instance of wickedness which 
was not essential to the plot (54*19-30). There is a possible allusion 
in 6134 wepi Tod py) KaAds. 

61621. 16 Aiyet: sc. expijoaro. aides wrote a play with this title, © 
but the reference is almost certainly to the scene in the Medea, a far 
more celebrated play already mentioned by A. (541), otherwise év 
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(7) Aye? would be required. The dAoyov here is the coincidence of 
the arrival and perhaps the sanctuary at Athens, superfluous for 
a heroine with divine resources. Aegeus arrives at Corinth from 
Delphi on his way to Troezen just at the moment when Medea is at 
a loss for a refuge where she can be secure from her enemies after 
she has taken her revenge ; without security her revenge cannot be 
complete. It is possible that it is Aegeus’ childlessness which sug- 
gests to Medea the subtler vengeance of: killing Jason’s children 
instead of killing him, as at first intended. 

The unmotivated arrival of Aegeus is certainly clumsy. Whether 
it is unnecessary in the sense that the same effects could have been 
produced in a different way is more doubtful. It is mistaken to 
argue that Medea, being a witch, did not need Aegeus’ help. The 
effect of the play would be destroyed if the audience felt throughout 
that Medea was beyond the reach of her enemies. The supernatural 
aid she receives from her grandfather is confined to the epilogue 
which, as often in Euripides, is not completely assimilated to the . 
rest of the play. 

In the Medea .of Neophron which, according to Dicacarchus, 
Euripides imitated—a statement not generally accepted—the arrival 
of Aegeus seems to have been better managed. On the whole ques- 
tion see Medea, ed. D. L. Page (Oxford, 1938), p. xxx. 

toU MeveAdou: see 54229 n. 

61622. ra pév obv Emrpypara: this sums up the section which began 
at dAws dé (619), but there are discrepancies. ddvvara and ddoya 
correspond to ll. 9-15, bevarria to ll. 15-18, but the other two 

_ émTienpata, ws BAaBepa and ws apa tiv dpOdrnra cause difficulty. 

' The class of BAaBepa inserted between the ddAoya and the sevavtia is 
not mentioned elsewhere, though the unnecessary zovnpia.of Mene- 
laus (1. 21) could be an instance; nor is any Avovs given for this 
defect. Some of the statements under the heading ov« dAnOq at - 

* 60°33, such as untrue statements about the gods, could be ‘hurtful’, 
but the Avars given at 6121 is dAA’ odv dact, and according to 61°14 it 
is to the dAoya not to the BAaBepa that this defence applies. Again the 
thing said or done p27) KaAds (61 44) could be BAaBepdv. 

A more serious difficulty arises from the last ef8os, that of things 
censured os mapa tiv dpbdrnta rv Kata téxvyv. This clearly looks 
back to 6015-32, the account of the dir77) dwapria in the poetic art. 
Obviously, where there is a dyapria there are grounds for an ém- 
tinea. If offences against poetry adriy ri réxvynv are covered by 
advvara (cf. 60°23, 61°9), réxvnv here must refer to individual arts, so 
that the error is «ard cupBeBynxds. This is the usual view, though R,. 
refers it to poetry itself, which really requires Hermann’s cara ri 
téxvyv. It is an objection to the usual view that, though A. allows 
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that an incidental inaccuracy is.a dapria and .to be avoided if 
possible (6031), it appears that the émriunpa in these cases is 
thought of as being directed against the ép6érys 77s 7éxvys in general, 
while it is only in the Avovs that the distinction is made between the 
two kinds of dyapria (60°29). 

61525. dpbpav: we should expect eiSayv as in 1. 22. dprOpos, like numerus, 
can mean ‘part’ or ‘member’, at Eur. Jon 1014 one of a list of num- 
bered items (cf. Isocr. 11. 16). B. compared Gen. An. 760234. G. 
keeps the dpOudv of Parisinus at 60%9 but the following & 7: is 
awkward. 

SH5exa: presumably bBo! the classes of Aats, but R. is firm for 
Avoets. There are clearly six mpos ry déev (619-32) and three in © 
6032-6144. There are also two apes tiv téxvnv (60°22-32). This gives 
eleven ; in addition 6124-9 contains one expressed in general terms, 

. 61331-9 gives two ways of replying to a charge of twevavtiwpa and 
‘another is embedded in 61>15-18. Arbitrary methods are required to - 
reduce these to twelve. M.’s examination of the attempts of numerous 
edd. (pp. 306-22) proves, if proof were necessary, that something is © 
wrong with the tradition. Since A. was using basically the ‘same 

. material in his Azopypara ‘Opnpixd, it is quite likely that the 5412 - 
categories were first distinguished there and used again in the P.. 
But the outlines have been blurred by reworking and later additions. 


CHAPTER 26 


The superiority of Tragedy to Epic. 


61626-6294. Arguments which can. be advanced 1 in favour of epic. 


61627. Staopijeev Gv tis: only here in P., but common in A. for ‘the 
question might be raised’, e.g. EN 1136223. It is clear from what fol- 
lows that A. was not the first to raise this question. P]. Laws 658D 
gives the preference to epic, the choice of the yépovres, whereas 
tragedy is favoured by educated women and by boys. 

opty: lit. ‘burdensome’, especially something which is weari- 
some to the man of taste, and so ‘vulgar’, The Oearis foprixds éx 
Bavavowr cai Onrav Kai d\Awv TovovTwv avyKeipevos is contrasted with 
the €devBe pos kat memradevpevos at Pol. 1342720. It is also opposed to 
xapies and so not far removed from dpa@ys, though this word is 
hardly used by A. 

"61028. 4 Gwavra pipoupévy: a strange phrase, since it is the business 
of a mimetic art to imitate. Possibly piunors here is impersonation. 
Cf. 6029, also 48723 where some read wdvra. Tragedy, unlike epic, is 
all impersonation. In the light of what follows the meaning seems 
restricted to the over-playing of parts by actors. dys is a pépos of 
tragedy and not of epic, and this is a consequence. B.’s zpos 
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dravra. (cf. Top. 164°8), modified by G. to mpés dmavras contrasted 
with zpos Bedrious, i is attractive and gives a less restricted meaning; 
the following vdp clause then explains the kind of abuse which 
accompanies pipnos ‘addressed to all and sundry’ » but pipoupery 
becomes superfluous. 

Mav goes with doprixy, SHAov Ste is parenthetical. 

61629. aicbavopevwv: sc. Oeardv. Being uneducated, tbey-2 need every © 
help. 

61630. adrés: the prpovpevos qua actor. 

of dadAot avAnrai: the. over-acting prevalent in tragedy is illus- 
trated from dithyrambic performances, in which the flute-player. 
who accompanied the singing emphasized the rhythm by bodily 
motion. Theophrastus, fr. 92, said: mpa@rov AvSpwva tev Katavaiov 
addyrnv Kuwjces Kai puOpovs movjoa 7@ cwpart addAodvra (dbev aixedi- 
lew 70 cpxeioPat wapa Tots waAqois). It is idle to speculate how a man 
could make movements suggestive of hurling the discus or of its 
movements while continuing to blow his flute. This seems to be an 
extreme example of what was now:common practice. In Probl. 
g18>13-29 we read that dithyrambs had now become pupyrixot, and 
that antistrophic systems had been abandoned as in ra azo rijs 
oxnvijs (not generally true of extant tragedy), which would give the 
performers more freedom of movement; see Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dithyramd, p. 40, n. 3. Gomperz, Mitterl. Samm. Pap. Erz. Rainer, 
i (1887), 87, suggested that the aulete, Scylla, manhandled the 
coryphaeus, Odysseus. 

61631. xuAtopevor: a later form of xvAwddpevor. Used contemptuously 
of those who ‘hang about’ the Agora (Pol. 131929), but here closer 
to the literal sense. 

_ Sioxov: usually understood as the ‘throwing of the discus’, but R. 
suggested and S. accepted that it refers to the spinning flight of the 
discus, which is less grotesque than might appear if we think of it. 
as the discus which killed Hyacinthus or Acrisius. 

kal &Axovres.. .: for Scylla see note on 54230; éAxovres suggests : 
violent manhandling (cf: EN 1149>12) and it is hard to imagine an 
avAnrys having his hands free for the purpose, as Twining observed. 
He must have interrupted his playing in the interest of his mime. 
Schol. Aeschin. Tzm. 10 implies that the adAnryjs was usually 
stationary. Such behaviour by the aulete later became customary to 
judge from Dio Chry. Or. 78 (2. 281 Dind.), who compares the gait of 
Alcmaeon (Herod. 6. 125.4) to one avAodvra ri ras SepéAns woiva. 

61633. roravrn: i.e. has the same fault as old-fashioned actors saw in 
the performance of their successors, namely vulgarity. A. says that — 

‘in his day the actors had become more important than the poets 
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61634. ws Aiav yap . . .: The ‘Life’ of Aeschylus states that Mynniscus 
performed in his later plays; he was still acting in 422 B.c., when he 
appears in the ‘Fasti’ as winning the actors’ prize. Callippides won 
the prize at the Lenaea of 418 B.c., no doubt as a young man, and 
was mentioned in Xenophon’s Symposium 3. 11 as boasting of his 
ability to draw tears from the audience. M. called him an ape as 
being merely an exact imitator. A. says (Top. 11717) that an ape is 
like a man but ézi ro yeAoudtepov. Nothing is known about Pindarus. 

6281. adrous: the older actors. Hermann’s avrovs would refer to their 
fellow actors (of an older generation). 

SAy as opposed to the single department of acting. 

6292. mpds Oearas émienets resumes apos BeAtious (61528) at the begin- 
ning of the paragraph. -émecxe?s bears its normal sense ‘superior’, 
the opposite of dadaAox. 

6243. daow: who said this is wholly unknown; the plur. might imply 
that it was the view of an appreciable number of people, but see 
61422 n. 

T&v oxnpdrwv: ‘gestures and postures’; cf. rdv oxnpuarilopevwy 
pubpav (47727). 
6284. ei odv ...: the major premiss of those who argued against 
. tragedy was given at 61528, ‘the less vulgar the better’. The grounds 
on which tragedy could be ‘regarded as vulgar have now been stated, 

_ but A. withholds agreement. 


6295-62b15. Reasons for holding tragedy superior. 

6285. ob rijs twomntucjs ...: the poet had long ceased to act in his 
own plays, and the réxvn vaoxpittxy though associated with drama 
was not part of it, being associated also with rhetoric. Cf. R. 140322-36, 
where it is denied that dadxprocs has yet acquired the status of a true 
Téxvy. 

6296. onpeiots: a variant for ox7jpaow. 

papwSodvra: Plato calls Ion fapwdds nai vroxpitys (Ion 536 A), 
and the dialogue makes it plain that Ion. achieved his effects by 
means superior people might well think vulgar. But it is possible 
that in A.’s time epic was more often read than heard, while tragedy, 
though it could be read, was generally performed. The ordinary 
Athenian became familiar with Homer at school. 

6287. Zwoiorparos: an unknown thapsode. 

§iqSovra: ‘singing in a contest’ (cf. Theocr. 5. 22), probably while 
accompanying himself on the cithara like Arion. The excesses of 
singers are presumably mentioned by way of illustration; they have 
no direct connexion with a comparison of tragedy and epic. G. 
thought that Mnasitheus too was a rhapsode, but it is unlikely that 
epic hexameters were sung to the cithara at this date. 
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6229. eirep py5° Spxnors: all dancing is a form of «ivnois, but no Greek 
would suggest that all dancing was to be rejected. 

62410. odx éAcuBépas: cf: dveAdvBepos, Pol. 1337>16, 20. Callippides was - 
a tragic actor, but he did not perform the parts of tragic heroines in 
a worthy’ fashion. There is no reason to suppose he acted the parts 
of low women, rather that his movements were undignified. 

62411. 1d adrtijs: sc. épyov or réAos. That tragedies can achieve their 
proper effect when read and not acted has already been stated at 
50°18, and 534. 

62412. émoia ms: not the quality of a particular ae but the 
essential nature of the genre, as at ‘5028. 

62413. ei odv.. .: whatever this may mean it is obscurely expressed. 
The first clause implies what. will later be proved, that tragedy is in 
other respects ra y’ dAda superior to epic; what is it then that is not 
necessarily a part of tragedy? B., who makes no comment, trans- - 
lates ‘this element of inferiority’, E. ‘this reproach’, and G. taking 
a similar view explains roiro as woAAq xivynows. But no one could 
suppose it a necessary quality that it should be tastelessly. per- 
formed, since in the old days it was free from the excess of xivyots. 
This would be an illogical way of saying that if tragedy is otherwise 
superior, the faults of actors are not a fatal objection. It is less 
awkward to take roéro to refer to uzdxpiors with R. and S., the peépos 
of tragedy which ceases to be an integral part when it is read and not 
performed. 

62414. éwara: corresponding to zpidrov pév (6245) sritroduees the second 
main group of arguments, which assert the positive superiority of 
tragedy. 

S67: has no construction ; some emend the text, or xpetrrwv éore 
0] Tpaywdia may be supplied. 

mavr’ éxea: the point already made at 49>i5—20; four of the six’ 
pépn are common to epic and tragedy, but tragedy alone has péAy 
and oys. A. has been criticized for claiming this as a mark of 
superiority so soon after stating that performance can be dispensed 
with. Had he written at greater length, he would doubtless have 
explained that tragedy is not to be ranked below epic because it 
may be handicapped by a bad style of performance, but that good 
performance gives advantages which epic cannot rival. 

62415. 1 pérpw: that the hexameter can occur in tragedy seems 
a niggling point. In the surviving plays, apart from single lines in 
dactylic systems, it is found only in short passages, as Trach. 1010--22, 
E. Supp. 271-4, 282-5, (and in the elegiacs in the prologue to the 
Androm.): see A. M. Dale, Lyric Metres of Gk. Drama pp. 25 ff. S. tries 
to save his author’s credit by understanding it to refer to metrical 
narrative, such as messengers’ specches, rather than to the hexameter. 
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kai rn: as in the section beginning mpérov pév (625) the further 
points are introduced by éz and efra. 

62216. pépos: sc. éye: carried on from |. 14. If we keep ras diets, we have 
pépos in a non-technical sense applied to two pépy of tragedy, and 
&. Fs agreeing only with povowy is awkward. But since dys is men- 
tioned along with music as an attractive element in tragedy (50°16), 
V. proposed to keep owes, reading ais or &’ ds: 

THY pouotKkyv: peAomoia was described as the greatest of the 
povopdtwv (50°16). Cf. Pol. 133920: The word povorny is used only 
here in the P. 

ai nSovai: are these the ofxefa: #50vai accentuated by performance, 
or. incidental pleasures? 

62817. ro évapyés: even when read tragedy is more vivid than epic, 
because all the characters speak in the first person and narrative is 
virtually eliminated. 

62218. éwi rv Epywv: an extension of the normal use of the phrase 
meaning ‘in practice’, as 48°10, to mean ‘in performance’; cf. év.77 
dvayvdoet, 

ert t@ ev... .: the third and most important argument based on 
the concentration of tragedy is hardly separable from the fourth, 
beginning ér: #zrrov pia (623), which emphasizes the diffuseness 
of epic. 

év €Aarrovt pret ro téAos: E. is alone in taking this to mean ‘the 
ending comes sooner’, which would be odd Greek. The sense must 
be that it achieves its purpose in a shorter length (of time). Time of 
performance and number of lines in a poem are directly related, but 
T® xpdvy suggests that time is uppermost in A.’s mind. pare refers 
here to physical length as at 59°17, not to the duration of the action 
as, probably, at 49°12. The same principle i is applied to metaphor at 
'R. 141018: Frrov HSU, dre Paxpotépws. 

62D1. xexpapévov: the metaphor of wine diluted with water is probably 
still live here (cf. d8ap7q 1. 7, below). Dryden in his Dedication of the 
Aeneid argued with more wit than force, ‘he might prove as well 
that a mushroom is to be preferred before a peach, because it shoots 
up in the compass of a night’. 

62b2. déyw 8 ofov ...: if the content of Soph. OT was made to 
occupy an epic of the length of the Iliad, which was probably the 
longest ancient epic known to A., we should have an extreme example 
of dilution. The epic Oedipodeia consisted of 6,600 verses, the equi- 
valent of the first ten books of the Jiiad. Of its content nothing is 
definitely known except that it toldthe story of the Sphinx, but unless 

‘it overlapped the Thebais it ended with the death of Oedipus. 

62b3. Er Frrov pia: this-is the converse of the previous argument, but 

a new point is added. Not only does epic lack concentration, it 
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lacks basic unity ; in order to make a long poem tolerable the poet is 
usually driven to include more than one action in his narrative. 

pia: cf. 7 pia pipnors évds €orw (51 30). 6An Kai reAcia might have 
been added as at 59719. 

62D5. pupyoews: sc. rv Exot. | 

mAeious: already illustrated from the case of the Cypria (59°2). 

Gore ... aiveoBar: indicates a consequence not of. epic being 
#rrov pia, but of the nature of epic. What follows is that, if an epic 
has strict unity édv éva pddov moudow, an hypothetical case, it will 
either be too short, or, if expanded to the customary length, too 
dilute. 

626. pvoupov: MSS. vary here and elsewhere between pvoupor, ‘mouse- — 
tailed’ i.e. ‘tapering off’, ‘ending prematurely’, and peéovpov, with. 
pet- aS in pecovegia, ‘with an inadequate tail’. The word occurs in 
a similar sense at R. 1409°18 of a period unexpectedly cut short, and 
in later Greek, Athen. 632 £, of ‘teliambic’ hexameters, which had 
a weak penultimate syllable. The word is discussed at length by T. F. 
Higham in Greek Poetry and Life (Oxford, 1936), pp. 209 ff. It has 
since turned up in a papyrus fragment of Aes. Isthmtastai dpav 
pvoupa Kai Bpaxéa ta P[adAi]Ja. See-the Loeb Aes. ii. 551 and Mette, 
Aes. Fragmenta, p. 8. As the papyrus (POxy. xviii. 2162) is dated 
A.D. 150-200, the form pvoupos must have been current then, and 
pecoupos may be the result of a phonetic change. 

62b7. axodouBoivra... . pret: the required meaning is that if it con- 
forms to the normal scale of epic, it seems diffuse. The association 
of the (aod sad in question, the hexameter, with epic is extremely close 
(cf. 59° 31- 605), and it is not too difficult to understand 7 prjce: as 
T@ oixeiw pyxet, the scale appropriate to the epic metre, and so to the 
epic form. E. understands rod pérpov as the due measure of epic 
length, conforming to the pyjxouvs dpos without reference to metre. 
Butcher suggested per piou pw. to give a similar sense, but actually 
printed Bernays’s cuppeézpy. 

ddapij: see note on Kexpapevoy Pr, above. 

Aéyw S€.. .: at this point A. seems to have become aware. that he 
had said things not easy to reconcile with his previous praise of 
Homer’s unity (592), and he tries to escape from the inconsistency 
by claiming that, though the: Jliad and Odyssey contain many 
mpagéers, they represent what is essentially a single zpaéis. The root of 
the trouble is that it is impossible to draw a firm line between the 
pépos which is a subordinate episode and the pépos which is a poten- 
tial zpaéis. When A.’s theme was the flexibility of epic in Ch. 24, he 
put the emphasis on the variety arising from the abundant episodes. 
Now that he is giving the preference to tragedy because of its com- 
pact structure, he represents the episodes of epic as impairing its 
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unity. The suspicion that A. did feel Homer’s episodes to be too 
many and too long is reinforced by the standard of length laid down 
for epic at 5921, four to five thousand lines as against the 15,000 
of the Iliad. See also 5612 and note, where epic is described as 
moAvpvOos. 

629, rovadra: makes the pépy equivalent to mpdées. They cannot be 
distinguished from episodes, which must be included under pépy 
(59°27). B. and G. for no reason suppose the pépy themselves to 
contain zAetous mpafes. 

62b10. péye8os: they have to be on a substantial scale if they are to 
carry the weight of separate pépy. 

Ta toijpara ...: cf. the assertions of Homers superiority at 
51723, 605. 

62612. TeXVN]S épyw: in view of adrds in the next line we test suppose 
that epic and tragedy are both part of.a single zéyvy, which is quite 
in accord with A.’s usual approach in these chapters. | 

62b13. Sei yap . . .: adrds as the subject of zocetv clearly indicates that 
tragedy and epic are similar not only in being each a pipnors azov- 
Saiwv, but also in the kind of pleasure which it is their purpose to 
afford. It is not specified whether this pleasure arises from the 
stimulation of pity and fear and also, presumably, from their 
xdBapors, or whether it is the kind of pleasure mentioned more 
recently at 5921 as being produced by formal unity. The emphatic 
position of this statement, which seems to imply a backward glance 
at the work as a whole, makes it likely that the aim of epic is vir- 
tually identical with the aim of tragedy, though neither pity nor 
fear is mentioned in the chapters which have epic as their theme. 

6216. tpaywdias kai érorouias: these are now finished with, but the 
general considerations contained in the first five chapters continue 
to be the basis of what is to be said on other departments of the 
TeX mounreKT}, so they are not included in the dismissal. 

_ 62017, rv eidGv Kai tdv pepdv: the «(Sy of tragedy are hardly men- 
tioned save at 55°32 ff., thé wep xara 70 zoadv only in Ch. 12, but the 
pépy Kara To mov are a large part of the subject. 

62018. émrproewv kai Adcewv: these are practically confined to Ch. 25, 
‘described as concerning zpoBAnpdrwv Kat Adcewv (606). 

62b19. For an attempt to decipher more of the defective ending see 
Landi, Riv. di Filol. N.S. 3 (1925), 551. His mepi 5é tap Bwv cai cwpwdias 

. . Is accepted into the text, with more or less hesitation, by recent 
-editors other than H. and M. The Latin version contained in the 
Cod. Etonensis ends ‘primus Aristotilis de arte poetica liber explicit’. 
If the whole work: ended with a comparison between tragedy and 
comedy, we need not doubt that tragedy was again put first. Cf. 
EN 117733: BeAtiw Aéyowev 7a. orovdata ta&v yedoiwv. 
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IT is taken as self-evident in the first chapter of the Poetics 
that poetry, painting and sculpture, music, and dancing are 
all forms of mimesis; Plato makes the same assumption as 
Aristotle, and both write as though it was the accepted 
opinion. The stock translation of mimesis is ‘imitation’. 
The first instinct of readers and commentators is to reassure 
themselves that imitation is not ‘mere copying’. Copying 
is in fact prominent among the senses of mimesis, but the - 
general inadequacy of Greek accounts of the arts is due not 
so much to the associations of this word as to the absence of 
any other which can express the idea of imaginative crea- 
tion—until in the third century A.D. Philostratus used 
phantasia® to mark the distinction between copying and 
creating. In the classical period phantasia means a mental 
image, or the power of forming such, and belongs to the 
theory of knowledge rather than of art.3 Accordingly the 
Greeks always found it hard to get away from the view of 


1 The discussion in Butcher, A.’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, 
Ch. 2, is rather unincisive, but the notes contain a valuable collection 
of passages. More recent are U. Galli, ‘Mimesi secondo A.’ St. 1t. fil. 
N.S. iv (1926), 281; Sections 3 and 4 of the Introduction to Rostagni’s 
ed. ; and the same writer's “A. e aristotelismo’, St. zt. fil. N.S. ii (1921), 

1-147 = Scritti Minort, i. 136 ff. There is a full-length study by H. 
Koller, Mimesis in der Antike (Bern, 1954); reviews by Lesky, Gym- 
nasium, 63 (i950), 442, and by Else CP 53 (1958), 73. 

2 Apoll. Ty. 6. 19. Cicero, Orator 2. 8-9, distinguishes between the 
artist’s physical model and the conception of a beautiful object in his 
mind, which suggests that Hellenistic speculation had made some 
progress towards the idea of creation. 

3 In Longinus, ch. 15, it is an important part of the poet’s equip- 
ment, but still basically the power of visualizing vividly. 
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the artist as craftsman, at times an inspired craftsman, 

whose task was to reproduce phenomena in words or colours. 

It was no negligible achievement of Aristotle to give a more 
_adequate description of the poet’s work. 

The word mimesis has an extraordinary width of meaning,' 
which makes it difficult to discover just what the Greeks 
had in mind when they used the word to describe what it is 
that poet and artist do. To translate it we need in different 
contexts ‘imitate’, ‘represent’, ‘indicate’, ‘suggest’, ‘express’. 
All of these can be referred to the single notion of making 
or doing something which resembles something else. It will 
be convenient to illustrate this range of meaning in fourth- 
century literature—there are not many earlier occurrences— 
arid then to examine its application to poetry by Aristotle. 
Finally some attempt will be made to trace the origins of 
the idea that literature is mimests. 

No sooner has Aristotle given his list of the forms of 
potetike at the beginning of the Poetics (4713-16) than he 
proceeds to illustrate the mimetic quality which is common 
to all. of them from the visual arts, painting and sculpture, 
and to this illustration he returns? from time to time 
throughout the work. Clearly this is regarded as the 
simplest case of imitation; the artist makes the most ac- 
curate possible copy of his model, and the accuracy is itself 
a cause of pleasure to the viewer. This should cause no 
surprise ; ancient descriptions of works of art show an un- 
abashed delight in vivid and life-likerenderings.3 Today it is 


 Tllustrated, especially for Plato, by McKeon, Modern Philology, 34 
(1936), 1-35 (reprinted in Critics and Criticism, ed. R. Crane, Chicago, 
1952). 

2 4845, 48°11, 50226, 39, 54°9, 6058, 61512. For examples of this com- 
parison elsewhere see G.’s note on 47718. 

3 J]. 18. 548-9, Achilles’ shield ; Od. 19. 229-31, Odysseus’ brooch ; 
Aes. Isthmiasta1, POxy. xviii.’ 2162 = Aes. (Loeb), ii. 540, satyrs’ 
masks ; Theocr. 15. 80-86, embroideries at the Adonis-festival ; Herodas 
4. 27, Statues in the Asclepieion at Cos ; App. Plan. 162, the Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles. 
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often forgotten that until the introduction of photography 
in the last century the artist alone was able to record 
visual impressions. The beginning of his task was to make 
recognizable pictures of real objects. He might do more 
than this, but that painting was basically an imitative art 
was beyond reasonable doubt. In so far as much art at all 
times is concerned with imaginary scenes, imitation in the 
most literal sense is impossible. None the less, the more life-. 
like the people, the more solid-seeming the objects, the more 
highly esteemed was the work. Men might be nobler than in 
real life, and gods should look divine, but all this depends » 
on an ability accurately to imitate appearances in the 
physical world. 

Plato, in the fullest discussion of the nature of art that has © 
come down to us from the ancient world (Rep. 10. 595 E ff.), 
shows the same readiness to identify art with the representa- 
tion of appearances and to take the visual arts as the 
clearest and most typical case. The perfect imitator is the | 
man who holds up a mirror and thereby produces a com- 
plete imitation of the natural world. Had Plato known that 
the photographer would one day give permanence to the 
image in the mirror, he would doubtless have used him as 
an even better instance of the triviality of the artist and his 
_work.: If the world is only a shadow of reality, who wants 
a shadow of a shadow—unless the representation of the 
shadow can reveal something of the reality behind the 
shadow? Plato alone among early philosophers had it in his 
power to exalt the artist and set him up as the hierophant . 
through beauty of reality. But he chose to do nothing of 
the sort, though in the Symposium (209 A) he took a step 
along the path which could have led in that direction. So 
his verdict was a condemnation, however reluctant, of the 
arts,! which are allowed only to-be of some slight use in ~ 


1 There has been no less reluctance among Plato’s commentators to 
accept his condemnation as comprehensive. His rejection of poetry 
dan pepntixn (Rep. 595 A) has been used as a pretext for supposing the 
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elementary education and, in the Laws, for innocent relaxa- 
tion. In the Republic the photographer-artist is equated, 
without explanation, with the tragic: poet, and both are 
condemned in the light of the Theory of Ideas. The dif- 
ference between Plato and Aristotle is not so much in their 
basic conceptions of mimesis as in their attitude to the 
world known through the senses, which it is the business of 
mimesis to reproduce. ‘ 

The representation of an object or scene in space by 
a painter has an obvious correspondence with the re- 
presentation of characters and events in time by a writer, 
one which was, perhaps, first observed by Simonides (see 
below, p. 269). The flexibility of Greek usage in this matter 
can be illustrated by such a passage as A., Ethics 1113%8, 

‘the ancient constitutions which Homer imitated’, 1 We 
might here say ‘outlines’ or ‘depicts’, but these words would 
be metaphorical as ‘imitated’ in Greek is not. 

We encounter greater difficulties when we come to the 
use of the word in connexion with music and dancing. 
According to Aristotle (47228), the dance by itself, rhythmic 
motion of body and limbs, can imitate, or as we should say 
‘express’, character, emotion, and action. Little is known 
existence of a whole range of non-mimetic poetry which escaped con- 
demnation. (The problem is complicated by the use in Rep. 3 of the 
word mimesis in a more restricted sense of ‘impersonation’.) Despite 
this and despite the admittance (Laws 802 B) of some existing poetry in 
the interest of harmless relaxation, the fact remains that little poetry 
written before or since would pass his censors. A persistent attempt to 
tone down Plato’s condemnation was made by Tate in the CQ 22 
(1928), 16-23; 23 (1929), 142-54; 26 (1932), 161-9; see also W. J. Ver-. 
denius, Mimesis, Plato’s Doctrine of Imitation (Leiden, 1949). A more 
realistic assessment in N. R. Murphy, The Interpretation of Plato's 
Rep. (Oxford, 1951), and T. Gould in Arion, 3 (1964), 70. The relevant 
passages in Rep. and Laws are considered by I: M. Crombie, Examina- 
tion of Plato’s Doctrine (London, 1964), pp. 143-50. He concludes that 
mimeseis are worthless as representations of reality, and that, though 
they might be defended as being beautiful, Plato does not attach much 
value to them. 

1 éx Tv apxaiwy moATEL@v as “Ounpos epupetro. 
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about Greek dancing and, worse still, the language of the 
dance has passed out of the European tradition, perhaps 
because the Church divorced it from the practice of religion. 
About dancing, except as a social amusement, we have to 
learn from ballet and from anthropologists. It seems likely 
that there is a fundamental connexion between rhythm and 
emotion ; fast and gay, slow and sad seem asindissolubly con- 
nected as sorrow and tears. For the Greeks, who thought of 
emotional processes as movements kinesezs occurring within 
the soul,' it was easy to explain the relationship on the basis 
of a correspondence between internal and external move- 
ments, though dances as full of meaning as those referred to 
in ancient sources (Pl. Laws 655 D, 814 D-16 A, A. Pol. 8. 9) 
must have depended largely on a conventional language of 
‘gesture; and since dances were normally accompanied by 
music, this too would have contributed its associations. 

Nor does the description of music as mimesis accord with 
our own linguistic habits. We allow that music:can suggest 
or induce a mood; it can be mournful or martial; it could 
make Boswell long to rush into battle. Anyone who can 
remember occasions when the incidental music failed during 
the showing of a silent film will recollect the emotional cold 
bath that followed. But we do not normally speak of music 
as suggesting moral qualities, though it may be no more 
-than a linguistic convention which prevents our saying 
that martial music imitates courage or lascivious music 
wantonness ; it would be objected that the relation is too. 
vague and the emotions too undiffereritiated.2, But Greek 


1 Probl. 919>26, 9203, Pl. Rep. 400 B, and Athen. 628 c, where of zepi 
Adpwva are cited for the opinion that Was cai dpyjces dvdyn yivecBau 
Kevoupevys THs puyis ; cf. Pl. Tim. 47 D: 7 S€’dppovia gvyyeveis Exovoa tas 
dopas tais ev jpiv ris puyis mepiddocs. , 

2 Music ‘has a persuasively direct sensory medium but no controll- 
able correspondence between the medium and any definite objects’. 
See Twining i. 66-93. His whole discussion is worth looking at. -Cf. 
Theophrastus, fr. 91: 77. dxovotixny alcOnow mabqtiuwrdaryy efvar 
naoav; A. Pol. 1340718: puO pot Kai pédn dpowwpara épyis Kal mpadryros. 
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music was mostly sung, and the human voice, even if.the 
words are unintelligible, can convey a powerful suggest- 
iveness; further, the musical modes had their own con- 
ventional associations which could easily be mistaken for 
intrinsic meaning. Hence both Plato and Aristotle assert 
unhesitatingly a direct connexion between music and charac- 
ter.1 It was claimed, though less strenuously, that even 
unaccompanied music had meaning. It is worth adding 
that, though lyric, words plus music, was one of -Aristotle’s 
six parts of tragedy, the words are never alluded to in the 
Poetics.* . 

_A further strange use of mimesis, not paralleled in the 
Poetics,.is found in the discussion of the theory of language 
in Plato’s Cratylus. A word is a vocal ‘imitation’ of the 
- object which it indicates, and this applies as well when the 
word is regarded merely as a conventional symbol as when 
it is believed to have an intrinsic connexion with the object 
which it denotes.3 Again, meaning can be indicated by the 
language of gesture, and the gesture too is a mimesis of that 
which it indicates. A vertical raising of the hand can mean 
‘upwards’ or ‘light’, because light things are easily raised, so 
men raise their hands ‘imitating the nature of the thing’.¢ 
Whether Plato used the word here, or even in Book to of the 
Republic, with a touch of conscious paradox it is hardly 
possible to say. 

t Pol. 1340728—39, especially ev pév rots dAAos pdev Umdpyxew cpoiwpa 
tots nOeow, ev 8€ Trois péAect avdrois cori prpjpata Trav 7Oav. Cf. Polyb. 4. 20. 
On modes see Rep. 398 C—4o2 A. The general view of the moral efficacy 
of music is contradicted in Hibeh Pap. 13 (? late fifth century) ascribed 
by Blass to Hippias of Elis, see J. F. Mountford in New Chapters in 
Gk. Literature, 2nd ser., pp. 181-2 Philodemus, De Mus. 4. 3. 23. 

2 On Greek music in general see the article in the Oxford Class. Dict. ; 
on music in tragedy A. M. Dale, Lyric Metres of Greek Drama, ‘Some 
Notes on Performance’, pp. 194 ff. 

3 Svom’ dp’ eariv, cs Eouxe, pipynua duwi exetvou 6 pupetrar (Crat. 423 B) ; 
ct. 7a yap cvopara pipjpara eoriv (A. Rhet. 1404220), without any sug- 
gestion that words have any but a conventional relation. 

4 puipodpevor adray tiv dvow Tot mpayparos (Crat. 423 A). 
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The connotation of mimesis and its derivatives is ob- 
viously very wide, but at the same time there is an unmis- 
takable common element to the activities of the man who 
indicates ‘upward’ by a movement of his thumb and the 
painter who copies a human face. It is less obvious that the 
word covers the activities of the poet, the flute-player, and 
the dancer, but in the light of what is known of certain 
Greek attitudes it is understandable that the word should be 
so used. Yet it is anything but clear why men should prac- 
tise this activity, or why its results should be regarded as 
valuable. Certain skills or techniques are required which 
Plato considers of a low order. Aristotle is alittle more 
precise in that he stresses the fact that artists work in 
various media ;! a painter making a picture of a clay pot 
works not with clay but with pigments. He goes rather 
further with the demand that the painter should depict 
character (50428), though here he was to some extent antici- 
‘pated by the instructions which Xenophon puts into the 
mouth of Socrates (WVemorabtilia 3. 10). Much more signifi- 
cant is the suggestion that the painter can make his subjects 
nobler and more beautiful than they are in real life : ‘for they 
(good portrait-painters) when rendering an individual form, 
though making it like the original, depict it as more beautiful’ 
(54>10) ; just as Sophocles claimed to represent men as they 
ought to be, whereas Euripides represented them as they © 
are.? Here we have, at first sight, a break-through to a new 
order of ideas; the artist produces not a copy but an 
idealization of his original, and as a creator of new beauty 
he is surely entitled to the philosopher’s esteem. In fact it 
amounts to. less than this. By leaving out a wen from a por- 
trait of a beautiful face the artist makes it more beautiful; 
or a number of existing beauties might be’ combined into 
a more beautiful whole, as Zeuxis was said to have amal- 
gamated the five loveliest maidens of Croton to form his 


1 See R. P. Hardie, “The Poetics of Aristotle’, Mind N.S. 4 (1895), 350. 
2 60533. See Commentary. 
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Helen.'! There seems no sign of awareness that the artist 
is producing something quite different from a display of. 
technical skill, nothing like the claim of [Longinus] that high 
- poetry has ‘the ring of a great soul’, or Dion of Prusa’s 
- description of the Zeus of Pheidias, whose grandeur can 
bring tranquillity’ to an afflicted spirit. 2 
Poetry is similar to the visual arts in that both represent 
men. The poet who works by putting words into the mouths 
of his characters may show a greater intellectual comprehen- 
sion of moral qualities than the painter who suggests them 
by the features and expressions of his figures, but this 
difference does not amount to much. Where Aristotle showed 
his originality was in stressing the element of structure. 
Here it is important to observe how far Platoand Aristotle 
followed the same path, and where Aristotle went beyond 
Plato. Plato asserted in the Phaedrus (268 D) that a tragedy 
(a representation of men in action, Rep. 603 Cc) was not 
a mere sequence of speeches but a structure so ordered that 
the parts stood in the proper relation to each other and to 
the: whole. The meaning of this can be filled out from the 
criticism of Lysias’ speech given shortly before (264 B-E), 
where in terms similar to those used by Aristotle in Chs. 7 
and 8 it is laid down that the parts must be ‘organically’ 
connected as in an animal,‘ so forming a whole, single and 
complete. Where Aristotle goes beyond Plato is in extend- 
ing to a mimetic form the conception of a causally united 
structure. Structure in a speech gives intellectual satisfac- 
tion because the parts are logically related and propor- 
tioned, and no doubt aesthetic satisfaction as well. But 


1 Cicero, De Invent. 2. 1. 

2 we dAns Puxis amnxnpa, Toaginus g. 2; Dio, Orat. 12 (1. 229 
Dindort) Other passages which throw light on the relation of a paint- 
ing to its models are Rep. 472D, A. Pol. 128110, 12848. 

3 «at odro. (Sophocles:and Euripides) av, & Ldéxpares, ofa xara- 
yeAger ef 45 olerar Tpaywdtav dAdo Tt Elva | THY TOUTwY (pres) BVoTACW 
mpémovaav GAAjAos Kai TH CAw cvnorapevyv. 

4 See Commentary on 5022-51213; also on 50333. 
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a play, the imitation of an. action, if its parts are in a neces- 
sary causal relationship with each other and the whole, ~ 
reveals something about the nature of an action under the 
conditions. obtaining in our world: This is the point reached 
in the first climax of the Poetics in Ch. 9. It is because 
a properly constructed plot shows a general truth about the 
sort of thing that is done by certain sorts of men that. 
poetry is, in the famous phrase (51s), ‘more important and 
more philosophical than history’, ‘a universally valid re- 
‘presentation of life’. J. H. Newman in his youthful Essay 
on Poetry put the essence of the matter in a way that has 
not. been bettered: ‘by confining the attention to one series 
of events and scene of action, it (tragedy) bounds and 
finishes off the confused luxuriance of real nature; while by 
a skilful adjustment of circumstances, it brings into sight 
the connexion of cause and effect, completes the dependence 
of the parts one on another, and harmonizes the proportions 
of the whole’.2, Whether or not Plato was aware. of the 
significance which could be claimed for structure in drama, 
it did not suit his purpose to allow universal significance to 
mimetic art. 

Aristotle goes beyond Plato also in deducing from struc- 
tural principles the limits of size (megethos) appropriate to 
tragedy. But as the dimensions proper for a speech are 
determined by a wholly different set of circumstances, this is 
of only incidental interest. 

It must be admitted that Aristotle, having reached ‘his 
position, appears to leave it undefended ; it is as though he 
was interested only to show that there was an answer to 
Plato’s rejection of the arts as trivial. If he believed that 
any tragedies possessed cosmic significance, he has nothing 
to say about it in the course of his detailed criticisms. 


1 A, M. Quinton and R. Meager, Proc. of the Aristotelian-Soc. supp. 
vol. 34 (1960). 

2 Quoted by Tillotson, Perspectives of Criticism, Harv. Studies 
Comp. Lit., vol. 20, p. 177. 
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Poetry might have philosophic implications, but it was not 
sufficiently philosophic to be.of interest as a tool to a real 
philosopher. Yet the assertion of the value, actual or 
potential, of poetry may have seemed worth making for 
another reason; it served to establish the superiority of 
poetry to other arts. Music was in any case mainly a sub- 
sidiary of poetry. The visual arts are on a lower level 
because action develops in time, and they are virtually 
restricted to the representation of single events. No doubt 
a scene from a weli-known myth could include a certain 
amount of interpretation,’ but the intellectual. perception 
of relations between events over a period of time is beyond 
the scope of the visual arts, and consequently for painter 
and sculptor ‘philosophic’ achievement is ruled out. The 
‘art of the dance is exempt from this particular restriction, 
since it can represent events in sequence, but in the absence 
of words it can hardly give an adequate account of the 
relationship between them. The same emphasis on causal 
relations may go some way to explain Aristotle’s apparent 
indifference to non-choral lyric poetry. which is largely con- 
cerned with the description of states of mind. But it was 
probably due also to the comparative unimportance of this 
type of poetry in this period.” 

Finally, mention should be made of certain passages deal- 
ing with ‘art’ and imitation which have been brought into 
relation with Aristotle’s ‘aesthetics’, though in fact they 
probably have little bearing on the ‘fine arts’. ‘Things are 
produced by techne whose form (ezdos) is in the soul’; ‘of 
things made the origin is in the maker, either mind or 
techne or some potentiality’; ‘in general techne brings to 


1 See T. B. L. Webster, ‘Greek Theories of Art and Lit.’, CQ 33 
(1939),. 166, for the efforts of vase-painters to include a series of events 
in a single painting. 

2 It should not be forgotten that A. himself wrote a not negligible 
lyric to the memory of his friend Hermeias of Atarneus (Anth. Lyr. 1, 
p. 117, Poetae Melici Gr., p. 444, no. 842). The poem is discussed by 
Bowra, Problems in Greek Poetry (Oxford, 1953), pp- 138-50. 
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completion some things which nature (physis) is unable to 
finish off, other. things it imitates’.' Butcher (p. 157), by 
applying such passages to the arts which produce not arte- | 
- facts but imitations, reaches bold conclusions, which are 
highly questionable, about the artist’s completion of nature’s 
unrealized ideals. 

_ Early references to mimesis and the nature of the arts are 
. scarce, arid it is not possible to reach a positive conclusion 
on the origin and development of the view that was generally 
accepted in the fourth century. A widely received opinion 
- attributes the first use of mimesis with reference to the 
~ arts, especially music and the dance, to the Pythagoreans. 
We know from Aristotle (Met. 987511) that the Pythagoreans 
described as mimesis the relation between things and the 
underlying reality which they believed to be number.” As 
their belief in the fundamental nature of number was 
founded on their discovery of the relation between musical 
notes and the length of the string which produced them, it is 
likely enough that they proceeded to argue that the effects 
of music were due to an imitation of the numerical aspect 
of the movements in the soul.3 It appears to have been 
Damon, the teacher of Pericles, who developed this branch, 
perhaps emphasizing for the first time the significance of 
rhythm.* The word mimesis is appropriate to describe the 
relation between the soul and the harmony; they are not 
the same, but there is an unfailing correspondence. It is 
much less obviously suitable to describe the relation between 
a picture and its subject or a play and its action. Whether 


1 dno réxvys S€ yiyverat dawv 70 efSos ev TH puxy (Met. 1032°1). radv 
pev yap mowntikdv év TH Tovovvre 7 Apxy, 7 voids | Téxvn | SUvapis Tis 
(1025523, cf. EN 11401-20). dAws S€ 7 téxvn Ta pev emiterel aH Pvors 
dduvarel dmepyalecOat, ra S€ pupretrar (Phys. 199715). 

2 of prev yap ITMvOaydpecon pupyoce ra dvra gaciv evar trav appa, 
Tharwv Sé peOééa.... See Kirk and Raven, Presocratic Philosophers, 
pp. 229-31, and Index s.v. ‘number’. 

3 See p. 262, n. 1. 

+ Rep. 400 B ff., 424 C; cf. Boyancé, Culte des Muses, p. 131. 
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the Pythagorean account, if it was the oldest, was extended 
by analogy, or whether it arose independently in the case of 
painting and poetry, can hardly be determined. 

The use by both Plato and Aristotle of the example of 
the painter to provide the simplest illustration of mimetic 
activity creates a presumption, though it falls far short of 
proof, that it was the original use and was extended later to 
the other arts. The germ of the idea may perhaps be seen 
in the compliment paid by Odysseus to Demodocus: ‘very 
correctly do you sing of the fate of the Achaeans, all that- 
they did and suffered, as though you had been there your- 
self, or heard it from.one who was’.! The poet gives an 
exact description of the events which are his subject, which 
is very similar to a naive account of the painter’s activity. 
‘The two were brought together for the first time, if the 
quotation is authentic, by Simonides (c. 556-468 B.C.) ; 
‘Simonides calls painting silent poetry and poetry speaking 
painting’ Plutarch, De Gloria Athen? ‘This dazzling anti- 
thesis of the Greek Voltaire’, as it was called by Lessing, 
who took it as the text for his Laocoon, may be the ancestor 
of the numerous comparisons bétween the poet’s and the 
painter’s arts which are found in the Poetics and elsewhere. 
Crude though it may seem to us, the suggestion that the 
work of poet and artist could be comprised within a single 
category may, when it was first made, have appeared 

1 Ainv yap Kara Kéapor Ayadv ofrov deides, 

Gao" éptav 7’ Exabey re Kat Gao" eusynoav Axacol, 
ws Té mov 7 adTos mapewy 7 GAAov dxovoas. Od. 8. 489-91. 
2M. 347 A: 6 Lywvidns tH péev Cwypadiav rolnow owwndcav mpoo- 
ayopever TH S€ moinow Cwypadgiav Aadotoav. The saying is alluded to five 
times in Plutarch or Pseudo-Plutarch, M. 18 A, 58¢, 347 A, 748A, 
Vit. Hom. 216. The earliest mention is in the Ad Herennium (first 
century B.C.). Its authenticity is widely accepted, as such an aphorism 
is quite in the manner of Simonides ; (Hibeh Pap. 17 of about 250 B.C. 
seems to be an anthology of his sayings). But the words cannot be 
a verbatim quotation since AaAciv as a synonym for A¢yew is not earlier 


than the fourth century. ¢6eyyopevyy given at M. 18 A could be the 
original word. 
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something of a revelation. The sentence which follows in 
the De Gloria Athen. goes on to define an important dif- 
ference between the two forms ‘for the actions which painters 
portray as happening, these words relate and describe when 
‘they have happened’. It is just this extension of the action 
in time which makes it possible for a poet to give it signifi- 
cance by revealing the logic of events, but it would be 
unsafe to assert that Simonides himself was aware of this 
_ distinction. 

The only other thinker suhio® it may be guessed, followed 

this line of speculation was Gorgias. The theory of art as 
illusion with which he has been~credited is insecurely 
founded,” but it is evident that he was struck by the way in . 
which fictitious incidents happening to other people can be 

made to stimulate emotions very similar to those caused, by 

real incidents happening to ourselves (Helen 9). Such apate, 

‘deceit’ or ‘illusion’, is the result only of successful mimesis, 

just as Plato speaks of the possibility that a skilful painter — 
might paint a carpenter so realistically that from a dis- 

tance children or stupid adults might mistake if for a real 

carpenter.3 Gorgias’ illusionistic theory may throw new light 

on the way literature works, but it assumes the same basic 

process of copying. 

H. Koller in his book, while allowing Pythagorean in- 
fluence, derives the mimesis group of words from mimos, the 
ritual dancer who embodies, impersonates, and by his 
dancing expresses the influence of the god, ‘the bull-voiced, 
terrible mimoz’ of Aeschylus’ Edonoi.4 Thus the primary 


™ ds yap ot Cwypador mpdfes ws yryvopevas Serxvtovat, of Adyou yeyev7- 
pévas Sunyodvra Kat ovyypdgovarv. There is no trace of this in any of the 
other passages in which the aphorism is quoted, and as Plutarch is here 
passing from historical painting to historical writing, it is likely that the 
addition was made by him in order to fit his quotation to its context. 

2 See Introduction III, p. xviii, n. 2. 

3 Rep. 598C: wéppwhev emdecxvis eatat@ av ro Soxety ws adAnbds 
téxtova etvar. Cf. Crit. 107 D: tone doadgel kat admarnrd. 


Soy, 57 (71 M.): tavpogboyyor . . PoBepot pipor. 
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meaning of mimeisthai is not ‘copy’ or ‘imitate’ but ‘give 
expression’. This sense is still dominant in the discussion 
- of poets in education in Book 3 of the Republic; where the 
distinction is made between impersonation and narrative. 
The poet who puts unsuitable words into the mouth of Zeus 
does not so much make a bad representation as give a bad 
performance of Zeus, like an incompetent ritual dancer.! And 
this, it is suggested, is the meaning of mimezsthai at its first 
occurrence in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, ‘they know how 
to perform the songs and dances of all men ; each would say 
that it was his own voice, so well-fitting is the fair 
song’ .? 

But it cannot be said that the conventional. meaning 
‘imitate’ is impossible here, nor indeed in the passage from | 
the Edonoi, seeing that Plato uses the word mimeisthai for 
mimicking the roaring of bulls along with whinnying horses © 
and other natural objects (Rep.. 3968). But it must be 
granted that there are passages where Koller’s rendering is 
neater; ‘I shall perform the new Helen’ better describes 
what Mnesilochus does? than ‘imitate’ : similarly ‘performing 
the sacred rites’ (which he was not entitled to do) better 
suits the situation in Lysias’ Andocides+ than ‘imitating’ 
the Mysteries. . 

But it is a serious objection to Koller’s view that Plato 
explains with great care, as though introducing an un- 
‘familiar idea, the use of mimesis to mean impersonation 
(Rep. 392D—394 A), while it is taken for granted elsewhere, 
especially in Book 10, that the primary meaning of the word 
is ‘to copy’. Moreover, this sense is found quite indisputably 
among the not numerous examples of this group of words 
as early as the mid-fifth century, the satyr’s mask in 


1 Rep. 388 C: ovrws dvopoiws popyoacba. Cf. P. 6078 and n. 

2 162-4: advrwy 8° avOpdrwv duvas cai kpepBadvaorov 
pupeic®” icacw* dain 5€é xev adtos ExacTos 
$béyyec’, ovtw odiv Kady cuvdpynpev do.dy. 

3 ray caw ‘Edévnv pupjoopa (Aristoph. Thesm. 850). 

4 pipovpevos ra fepa (Lys. 6. 51). , 
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Aeschylus’ I sthmzastat or the wooden dummy in Herodotus’ 
Egyptian Logos.* 

Whatever the origin of the belief that the activity of 
those who practised the fine arts. could be described in 
terms of mimesis, it was Aristotle who first showed how, if . 
this were true, poets could deserve serious consideration. . 


™ Aes., See P. 259, N. 3, above ; Herod. 2. 78: vex pov €v cop@ édhwov, 
peptpnpevoy és Ta pddAora Kal yeahh Kat epy@. Theognis 370 reveals 
nothing. Early occurrences of the word mimesis are discussed at length 
by Goran Sérbom in Mimesis and Art (Uppsala, 1966). 
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PITY, FEAR, AND KATHARSIS 


WHEN tragedy is defined in Ch. 6, its end or purpose is 
affirmed to be the katharsis of the emotions, of eleos, pity, 
and phobos, fear. Elsewhere in the Poetics the stimulation of 
these emotions leading to the pleasure resulting from them 
is itself regarded as the end of tragedy. Before discussing 
the meaning of katharsts it is necessary to look further at the 
emotions in question. Emotions other than pity and fear 
are occasionally mentioned, wonder or surprise connected 
with to thaumaston, and amazement, ekplexis, but surprise is 
in any case a feature of the complex play, and these are to 
_ be regarded as accentuating pity and fear rather than as an 
independent end. 

That the sufferings represented in tragedy Should awaken 
pity needs no comment. The distinction between eleos and 
the milder philanthropia (52538-5342) suggests that pity is 
a powerful emotion, and its association with undeserved 
suffering. (5344) implies perhaps some sense of outrage. Since 
pity, especially i in tragedy, is often pity for the dead or the 
bereaved, it is akin to the shared or public lamentation 
which is part of life in small and closely knit communities.! 
Plato’s strictures on the moral weakness caused by indul- 
gence in epic and tragedy (Rep. 605 C-606 B) suggest that 
the audience luxuriated in community sorrow, ‘surrendering 
itself’ to lamentation and taking part in the mourning along 
with actors and chorus. 

In all countries in which the Christian tradition has been . 


I reraprwpecba ydo.o (I. 23. 10 etc.). See Patrick Leigh Fermor, The 
Mani (London, 1958), p. 54 ff., = emotional mourning ritual in 
southern Greece today. 
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dominant pity, as half-sister to forgiveness, is strongly 
approved, and those who experience it feel that they have 
acquired merit. In the ancient world it was less generally 
admired. since it came into conflict with the belief, all but 
universal, that it was meritorious to hate one’s enemies; 
and to hate one’s friends’ enemies was a part of loyalty. 
Rut on balance pity was admired. Until Patroclus perished, 
Achilles used to take prisoner those who submitted, not kill 
them, as he said in answer to Lycaon’s plea for mercy (JI. 21. 
too). Deianeira pitied Tole, and Odysseus pitied Ajax; 
indeed pity was encouraged by that aspect of sophrosyne 
which taught men to see in others’ misfortunes a warning 
of their own insecurity. Yet pity was a disturbing emotion 
(therefore excluded altogether by the Stoics) and accord- 
ingly to be allowed only in moderation; hence the need 
for katharsts among those liable to'an excess of it. 

It is far less obvious that fear or, as some prefer, terror, 
phobos, is present in the theatre to anything like the same 
extent as. pity. Disaster on the grand scale, the fall of an 
Oedipus, can be awe-inspiring. Flesh may be made: to 
creep by the portrayal of supernatural or infernal powers or 
by the suggestion of the uncanny, and the sensibility of © 
ancient audiences‘ may have compensated for the simplicity 
of their stage effects. But the majority of plavs at all times 
make their impression by quite other means. A more 
universal effect of tragedy is, by revealing the precarious- 
ness of the human condition, to make men fear for them- 
‘selves. This could be the point of the definition of fear 
(5325) as being concerned with those like oneself, that is, 
endowed with similar capacities and exposed to similar 
dangers. Here we must distinguish two levels of emotional 
response ; on the one hand, we may ‘sit firmly in the dress 
circle admiring the hero’s courage or deploring the un- 
scrupulousness of the villain’, and also perceiving the 
dramatic irony (which can be observed only from a position 
of some detachment), on the other, ‘we live through their 
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(the characters’) situation with them and feel the action 
issuing directly from them’! The fear that ‘comes from 
reflections on the precariousness of life belongs to the dress- 
circle level and corresponds to the judgement that the 
suffering is undeserved and merits pity. The more strongly 
felt. fear, above all the suspense caused by apprehended 
disaster, is what we experience when we sink ourselves in 
the characters and fear for them the things they fear for 
- themselves. - . 

Aristotle gives a sufficiently precise account of pity and 
fear on the remoter level in his Rhetoric, Bk. 2, Chs. 5 and 8. 
We pity others when they suffer undeserved misfortunes, 
the prospect of which causes fear when they threaten our- 
selves. But all this is from the point of view of an orator 
trying to persuade an assembly or a jury. It is one thing to 
work on the apprehensions of one’s fellow citizens by arguing 
that danger will beset them if they follow a certain course of 
action, guite another to arouse sympathy in the theatre; 
consequently the evidence of the Rhetoric so far as concerns 
emotion has only limited relevance to the Poetics.? 

It was generally accepted among the Greeks that such 
emotions, when aroused by mimetic performances, are en- 
joyable, and little attempt is made to explain why. Kathar- 
sts, though affording a pleasurable relief, seems to be the 
consequence and justification of tragic pleasure rather than 
the pleasure itself. But it is implied (53234) that the pleasure 
is hard to take, which is the reason why happy endings are 


™ Miss R. Meager in Proc. of the Aristot. Soc. supp. vol. 34 (1960), 
172-3. See also my article ‘Pity, Terror, and Pertpeteia’,-C() N.S. 12 
(1962), 52 ff. ° 

2 The fullest discussion is by W. Schadewaldt in [Zermes, 83 (1955), 
129 ff.; he is criticized by Pohlenz, Hermes, 84 (1956), 49 ff. Schadewaldt 
may be justified (p. 141) in seeing in zepi tov dvdéwwv (5325) a reference 
not only to moral] deserts but to the shock caused Ly the humiliation 

‘of one outstanding in traditional dpery. Cf. Achilles on Priam, JI. 24. 
543, Talthybius on Hecuba, Eur. Hec. 488, Thucydides on Nicias, 7. 86. 


5 Hora 57 aftos Wy... €s Tonto duaTvxlos afpuxéobar. 
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often supplied ; they are a concession to the weakness of the 
‘audience.! 

Pity. and fear are the emotions most concerned in the 
kathartic process. The verb kathatro means to ‘cleanse’ or 
f caiovs tennis. The impurities may consist of visible 
dirt or of invisible sacral contaminations, like those which 
the statue of Artemis among the Tauri was supposed to 
have acquired from the presence of a matricide; for this 
_ pollution only washing in the sea could provide katharsis 
(ss>rs5). .With the growth of medical science in the fifth 
century the word came naturally to be applied to the re- 
moval or evacuation of morbid substances from the human 
system. Finally kathatro was used in a sense partly religious, 
partly medical, for the psycho- therapeutic treatment of 
emotional disorders by ritual and music.? 

Katharsts, rendered ‘purification’, is a word with a strong 
suggestion of uplift, and the earlier commentators were 
content to take the sentence as meaning that tragedy was 
morally improving. Castelvetro thought that pity and fear 
experienced in the theatre hardened up these emotions so 
that they were less a source of weakness in real life, but the 
common view was that tragedy worked on the emotions in 
such a way as to make men more inclined to virtue by 
banishing undesirable’ passions. Thus Corneille adapted 
Aristotle to his own purposes, arguing that the audience 
observed the excessive passions of the characters and were 
filled with pity and dread at their misfortunes, both realized 
and impending, with the consequence that their. own ten- 


t Plato discussed mixed emotions in the Philebus ; at 47 © he takes 
the case of dirges, Opjvor, which give both pleasure and pain, and of the 
TpaytKas Jewpyoes, Srav dua xalpovres KAdwot. The question may have 
been raised first by Aristippus ; cf. Diog. Laert. 2. 90: r&v yodv prjcov- 
pévwv Oprjvous 7Séws dxovopev, trav Sé Kat’ dAnBeav andds. At R, 
1382221 and 138513 both ¢dBos and Acos are described as Avay mis. CE. 
also St. Augustine, Conf. 3. 1. 2. 

2 For a full classification of the meanings of xd8apacs see F. Pfister in 
RE Supp. B. V, s.v. 
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dencies to excessive passion were removed.! Dr. Johnson, 
questioned by Boswell, gave. a'similar account, though he 
probably construed the Greek better ; ‘The passions are the 
great movers of human actions; but they are mixed with 
such impurities that it is necessary they should be purged 
or refined by means of terrour and pity. For instance, 
ambition is a noble passion; but by seeing upon the stage 
that a man who is so excessively ambitious as to raise 
himself by injustice; is punished, we are terrified at the fatal 
consequences of such a-passion. In the same manner a cer- 
tain degree of resentment is necessary ; but if we see that 
“a man carries it too far, we pity the object of it, and are . 
taught to moderate that passion.’? Though the upshot is 
much the same as. with the first interpretation, this is 
a reasonable treatment of the Greek, except that resentment 
and ambition are passions too remote from pity and fear to 
be included under the term ‘such passions’. But what is 
basically the same rendering can be made to yield a more 
satisfactory sense; the horror and crudity of pity and fear 
in real life are purified and transformed into something 
valuable but still true by the introduction of ‘aesthetic dis- 
tance’. An early example of this, which illustrates also the 
tendency to smuggle in other and illicit ideas, can be found 
in K. O. Miiller’s Dissertations on the Eumenides. ‘In place 
of the eager wish we felt for the success of individuals, and 


t Early explanations of katharsis are discussed by Max Kornmerell, 
Lessing und A., pp. 268 ff., by Déring, Die Kunstlehre des A., 
pp. 263 ff., and by B. Hathaway, The Age of Criticism (Cornell, 1962), 
PP. 205-300. . 

Translation of the Greek is complicated by the gen. wafyparwy after 
xdé0apow, which can be attributive, objective, or separative. If we 
expand the phrase by substituting the verb xa@atper, Corneille probably 
took the whole as ra wabijpara (rdv mparrovrwy) Kabatper (rovs Beards) 
&” €Adov Kai PdBou, the gen. being attributive. This is unlikely Greek. 

2 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, iv. 39. a8qudrwv is here objec- 
tive gen. after «d@apow, the easiest, and for long the most widely 
accepted, explanation. This is equivalent to (of rparrovres) xaBatpovar 
Ta Tabnpata (rav Deatdv) 8” eA€ou Kai PoPov. 
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distressing apprehension of the dangers which menaced this, 
there succeeds, mingled with wondering awe and sublime 
joy, the contemplation of an imperturbable, eternal order, 
which out of all the seeming turmoil.and contusion ernerges 
only more resplendent.’! In less dithyrambic terms Butcher 
gave his support to the view that ‘the painful element in the 
pity and-fear of reality is purged away, the emotions them- 
selves are purged’ (p. 254). On this foundation might be 
raised a theory of tragedy which would be acceptable to 
many ; pity and fear are cleansed of their pain because the 
tragic situation is made comprehensible (Aristotie’s pleasure 
in learning: see Ch. 4), and the poet’s philosophic insight. 
leads to a calm and passionless, or acquiescent, contem- 
plation of the human condition. But Aristotle gives no 
encouragement towards adopting such a conclusion, and it 
is hard to believe that, had he meant it, he would have 
said anything so clumsy as that pity and fear purity pity 
and fear. 

It has been generally, though not universally, accepted 
since Bernays published his essay in 1857 that the idea of 
katharsts 1s derived from medicine. Milton had already 
implied this interpretation in his ‘calm of mind, all passion 
spent’, in Samson Agonistes and in the preface to that work. . 
In fact Maggi in the first full-length commentary on the 
Poetics (1546 and 1550) had quoted in illustration the key 
passage on katharsis and ‘enthusiasm’ troin Poistics, Bk. 8, 
and the view was familiar to the Italian comunentators,3 but. 
was not widely accepted before the nineteenth century. 

On this view the meaning is that tragedy purities the 
spectators by freeing them from undesirable. or excessive 


1 K. O. Miller, Dissertation on the Eumenides, Anon. Engiish trans. 
(Cambridge, 1853), p. 200. 

2 Grundziige der verlorenen Abhandlung des A. uber Wirkung der 
Tragédie (Breslau), republished in Zwei: Abhandlungen tber die A. 
Theorie des Dramas (Berlin, 1880). Similar suggestions had been put 
forward by H. Weil at the Philological Congress at Bale in 1847. 

3 See Bywater in Journal of Phil. 27 (1900), 267. 
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emotions.’ At first sight this is open to the same objection 
as applied to the previous theory, that purifying pity and 
fear by themselves makes little sense. This is not quite so; 
what is purified (or diminished) is the emotional capacity of 
the spectator over a considerable period of time after the 
performance, what purifies is the emotional experience 
given by the performance itself. As will be seen, this is more 
intelligible in the light of Greek physiological theories than 
of our own. Similarly it should not be argued that, because 
removal of impurity leaves a pure residue; this view asserts, 
like the previous one, that the spectator at a tragedy ex- 
periences emotions purer than those roused by real events. 
The katharsis affects not the emotional quality of the 
experience but the subscauent emotional stability of the 
spectator. 

The theory of katharsits put forward by Aristotle can be 
understood only in relation to a mysterious aspect of Greek 
life which is taken for granted by ancient authors and in 
consequence rarely alluded to, and also in relation to a view 
of the emotions and their physiological basis which is 
fundamentally alien to us, though traces of it, such as the 
words ‘humour’, ‘melancholy’, survive in modern thought 
and language. 

_ A-curious feature of ancient life was the ritual leading to — 
enthoustasmos, a condition of trance or hysteria. We should 
be very much in the dark as to ‘enthusiastic’ music and its 
kathartic effects but for the references to it in the eighth. 
book of the Politics, the most important of which are given 
on p. 51. The sense of the passage, with translation of key 
phrases, is that we accept the division of music (mele) into 

1 It is equivalent to (of mpdrrovres) xaBaipovar (rods Beards) rév 
mabnudrwy du’ éedéov Kat ¢doBov. The gen. is one of separation ; cf. dzo- 
Kabdpoets xoAijs macat, Thuc. 2. 49. 3. The construction is discussed by 
Dirlmeier, Hermes 75 (1940), 81 ff. He compares Theophrastus, JJepi 
Movorris fr. 89: car’ arddvow yryvopévn Tav Sia. 7a 7AOn KaKdv. 

2 Plato, Soph. 226D, defines xaSappds as Sidxprots watadeirouca pev 
70 BéArvov 70 Sé xetpov dmoBdAAovca. See Butcher, p. 254. 
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the types ethical, practical, and enthusiastic. Music should 
be used not for one purpose only but for several, for educa- 
tion ‘and for katharsis—what I mean by katharsis I will state 
simply now, but more clearly in my work on poetry—and 
third to entertain one’s leisure’, that is for rest and relaxa- 
tion. In the case of practical and enthusiastic music one 
should listen while others play (because enthusiastic music 
was played on the aulos, an unsuitable instrument for 
citizens: see Pol. 1341417). ‘For a state of the soul, which is 
present in some measure in all, affects certain men strongly, 
though it varies in degree, for instance pity (eleos), and fear 
(phobos), and also enthousiasmos ; for some are liable to this 
disturbance, and when they expose themselves to the music 
which puts the soul into an orgiastic state, we see them 
become composed (medical term) as though they had _.re- 
ceived medical treatment, that is to say katharsis. And those 
who are prone to pity and fear and in general those who are 
emotional, and the rest in so far as each is subject to such 
- influences, must have the same experience, and all must 
have some sort of katharsis and a sense of alleviation (medi- 
cal term) accompanied by pleasure.’ Though this passage 
refers to music (which does not -exclude words) it is folly to 
deny its relevance to tragic katharsis in view of the promise 
made at the beginning of the passage of a fuller explanation 
to be given in a work devoted primarily to poetry. 

The first question is, on what sort of occasion did people ° 
listen to kathartic, which is to say, enthusiastic music? We 
may be sure there were no kathartic concerts.! Just as 
Athenians could go to the theatre only when there was a . 
Dionysiac festival, so no elaborate musical performance 
would take place except in connexion with some cult, public 
or private. For us religious ecstasy, which is what ritual 


_' Pol. 1341223: katpovds ev ofs q Oewpia KdBapow pa@Arov Svvara 7 
- pdOnow might suggest the contrary; the word ‘concert’ is actually 
- used by Susemihl and Hicks (n. ad loc.). A. is conspicuously indifferent 
to the ritual element in poetry and drama. 
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‘enthusiasm’ implies, is associated with Dionysus’ Bac- 
chanals ; but though there was doubtless much holy drunken- 
ness! at the Dionysia, there is no trace of Bacchic revels in 
Attica in historicaltimes. But there are numerous references 
to other cults with not dissimilar rituals as that of Sabazius, 
the Thracian Dionysus, and above all the Corybantic wor-. 
ship originally connected with the Great Mother in Phrygia.” 
Plato takes for granted familiarity with the ritual among 
upper-class Athenians; ‘as you will know, if you have been 
initiated’, in a casual illustration (Euthydemus 277 D), and 
a wider familiarity is assumed by Aristophanes. 

As to the organization of the ritual and the occasions on 
which it was performed the sources reveal nothing except 
that, as we should expect, it was associated with initiations. 
But while an individual would be initiated only once,. or 
if there were a number of grades, on a limited number of 
occasions, it was clearly possible to obtain access to the 
ritual repeatedly. And although Aristotle mentions only: 
the flute-music, it is a fair inference that the ‘enthusiasm’ 
would be produced also by the emotional infection com- 
municating itself within a group of worshippers, an infec- 
tion more violent than that generated in the theatre or at 
a rhapsodic performance, but not unlike it (cf. Jom 536 A, B).3 


‘t According to Pl. Laws 637 B the whole of Taras was drunk at the 
Dionysia and ‘the procession of wagons’ at Athens was not much 
better. It is not suggested that drunkenness prevailed in the theatre 
itself, but see Athen. 464 F for drinking at the performances. 

2 Euripides probably draws on his own knowledge of it in his eclectic 
account of Bacchanalian ecstasy (Bacc. 64-169). On Dionysiac en- 
thusiasm in general see Dodds, Bacchae (Oxford, 1960), pp. xi-xx, and 
‘Maenadism in the Bacchae’, Harv. Theolog. Rev. 33 (1940), 155 ff., also, 
H. Jeanmaire, Dionysos (Paris, 1951), chs. 4 and 5. The available i in- 
formation on Corybantism is given by I. M. Linforth, ‘Corybantic 
Rites in Plato’, Univ. of Calif. Publ.inClass. Phil. 13 (946), no. 5, 121 ff. 

3 If it is correctly inferred that kathartic enthusiasm is inseparable 
from mass emotion, an important consequence follows. We are told 
that the pleasure which is the end of tragedy can be obtained without 
stage performance by reading (62712), which presumably means reading 
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No doubt many took part in enthusiastic ritual for the 
sake of the harmless pleasure which Aristotle mentions (Pol. 
1342415, though the text has been doubted). But it had ~ 
been observed that, apart from any religious efficacy the 
ritual might have, those who were hysterical and emotionally 
unstable were restored to a more normal condition by the 
violent excitement of the proceedings. This might be a 
katharsts in the religious sense; evil spirits would naturally 
leave when a god entered into possession of his worshipper. 
Educated Athenians might come to doubt:the entry of the 
god under the guidance of Cybele’ s rather dubious priests, 
but the cure continued to work and might be attributed to 
the emotional potency of the music. This appears to be 
Aristotle’s position in the Politics. At all everits the effec- 
tiveness of this kathartic process, religious or secular, was 
generally accepted. When Philocleon in the Wasps was 
suffering from an obsessive passion for jury-service, his son 
tried among other remedies Corybantic initiation, but the 
only result was that he burst into the law-court still carrying 
his tambourine.! The verb korubantiao means not only to 
take part in the rites but also to be in need of them because 
of some psychological disturbance? © 

The therapeutic use of music by the Greeks was no 
novelty. The Pythagoreans had long practised it.3 But the 


‘ aloud either to oneself or to a small circle. Under such conditions 

_katharsis could scarcely occur. This strengthens the suspicion aroused 
by failure to mention katharsts, except in the definition of tragedy, that 
the kathartic theory is not an original and integral part of Aristotle’s 
thinking on poetry. 

1 Vesp. 119. The schol. on the passage says 7a t&v KopuBartiwv 
emotes avT@ puorypia, emt xalapp@ ris pavias, ‘he had him initiated 
into the Corybantic mysteries to purify him of his madness.’ 

2 Vesp. 8: ddr’ 7 mapadpoveis eredv 7 KopuBavrids ; Pl. Symp. 215 C-E: 
the music of Olympus Sno? rods rév Oedv Te Kal TeAeTaY Seopevous. 

3 Aristoxenus, fr. 26 (Wehrli): xaOdpoe éxpadvro rod péev cdparos da 
Tis larpiKijs, tis 5é puyxis dia tis povouw?s. Boyanceé, Culte des Muses, 
p. 187, stresses the traditional element in A.’s theory ; A. Busse, Rh. 
Mus. 77 (4928), 49, stresses, with better reason, A.’s originality. 
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_ peculiarity of this kind of treatment was that, instead ef 


- correcting excitement by calming it, .a further stimulus in 


the same direction was given ; like’ was cured by like, where- 
as the normal way to remedy a deviation was, and is, to 
apply a force working in the opposite direction. As Aristotle 
himself said ‘medicines work naturally by means of op- 
posites’ (EN 110418), and it was recognized as paradoxical 
that this form of katharsis worked homoeopathically. Thus 
Plato used it as an illustration when expounding his system 
of rearing children; their natural restlessness should be 
countered not by keeping them still, but by having their 
nurses rock the cradles perpetually, using the saine principle 
‘as those who are concerned with the healing performed by 
the.Corybantes’.! , 

- We, unlike the Greeks, are not accustomed to thinking 
‘in terms of opposites, otherwise we might reflect with mild 
surprise that we treat a fever not with cold baths but by 
keeping the patient warm. As an. answer to Plato’s stric- 
tures the theory of katharsis is a.triumphant success ;'so far 
are we from pandering to our emotionai trailty when we visit 
the theatre that we actually strengthen our ernotional re- 
sistance ready for the trials of real life. Its value fer other 
purposes is more open to question. An obvious weakness of 
the theory in the form in which Aristotle proposed it is that 
it applies to all men and presumably women a treatment 
which is appropriate only to the unstable, as is hardly con- 
cealed in the statement quoted from the Polztics on p. 280. 

Weil and Bernays gave the basically correct aiswer to the 
question what Aristotle meant by katharsis, but the process 
should not be explained wholly in medical terms, because 
the pressure of infectious emotion which accompanies inani- 
festations of ‘enthusiasm’ cannot be dissociated from the 


1 Laws 790D. For homoeopathy cf. Milton, Preface io Samson 
Agonistes, ‘For so in physic things of melancholic hue and quality are 
us’d against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to remove salt 
humours.’ 
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ritual celebrations which provoked it. However little Aris- 
totle may have believed in the religious efficacy of such 
ritual, the word katharsis used in this context must retain 

sacral associations. . 

Subsequent research has made. the Bernaysian theory 
more. intelligible by bringing it into relation with the 
physiological and medical theories of the time.' For it is 
far from obvious that emotions experienced in the theatre: 
should affect our emotional capacity on other occasions, 
unless by the simple tendency of experience to harden, 
which would be ill described as katharsis.? 

Aristotle, who had been trained as a physician, accepted 
the Hippocratean theory of the human constitution, namely 
that health depends on the. proper balance of the four 
humours present in the body, blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and 
black bile. Of these the last is, for the present purpose, the 
most significant. A grossexcess of it leads to stark madness, 
but a moderate superfluity causes some degree of instability 
and sensuality such as are often associated with the artistic 
temperament. There is no doubt that those liable to an 
excess of pity and fear belonged to the class of the melan- 


cholic. Aristotle has many references to this widely recog- _ 


-nized type; ‘those whose nature is melancholic are in 
perpetual need of treatment’.s Unfortunately the most 
detailed discussion occurs in the Problems,* and though it 


1 Recent work is conveniently summarized by H. Flashar in Hermes 
84 (1956), 12-18. See also his Melancholie und Melancholtker (Berlin, 
1966). 2H. Richards, Aristotelica, P- 131. 

3 EN re : of 5€ pedayyortKol rv dvow dei S€ovra tatpeias. The 
earliest statement of the theory of humours is probably that in the 
Hippocratean zepi ¢vavos dvOpwnov, ch. 4. On melancholy and in- 
spiration see Commentary on 55232-4. 

4 Probl. 4. 880722 and especially Probl. 30. 953210-955%40. The latter 
was attributed by Rose to Theophrastus, who wrote a zepi évOova- 
acpoé. Mlle Croissant accepts it as A.’s on the ground that ideas which 
it contains are attributed to A. by later writers, but Svoboda, L’esthé- 
tique d’ A. (Brno, 1927), p. 52, questions voepds romos (954235) as incom- 
patible with A.’s unlocalized soul (cf. De An. 42910 ff.). 
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may well be that there is nothing in these passages to which 
- A, would not have subscribed, they cannot be treated as his 
work. Much ingenious fancy is employed on the diverse 
effects of hot and cold bile, but the upshot is that those with 
an excess of warm black bile are in a state similar to that of 
ordinary men when drunk. The important thing from the 
point of view of tragic katharsts is that it gives real meaning 
to the purge of emotion. An excess of bile involves an ° 
increase of emotional pressure.. An emotional orgy brings 
release in the same way as blood-letting relieves the over- 
sanguine. We naturally think of emotions as reactions to 
stimuli. If they are excessive or unbalanced, it may be 
because a man is sensitive, has ‘a skin too few’, or because 
he has suffered traumatic experiences, whether in the womb 
or later in life. .The Greek doctrine of humours implies that 
each man has an emotional capacity directly related to his 
physical make-up, and an excess of one humour can cause 
an undue generation of emotional pressure, which will need 
an outlet. If the imbalance of humours is marked, the 
emotional congestion can become serious, and the pleasure, 
when it is relieved, proportionately greater.! So the release of 
accumulated pity and fear by pity and fear experienced in 
the theatre presents no problem. , 

Theoretically the katharsts might equally well be pro- 
voked by a dose of medicine, but Greek physicians seem to 
have lacked confidence in their power to control black bile, 
which is no wonder, since it isin fact dark blood discharged. 
in certain morbid conditions and therefore altogether absent 
at most times from the majority of human beings. Indéed, 
of the four humours only blood is easily acted on, and there 
is naturally some lack of integration between Greek medical 


1 The medical term xovditeoGa, used of katharsis by music (Pol. 
1342714) is applied at Probl. 95525 to the relief experienced after inter- 
course by those whose ‘melancholy’ takes the form of a more than 
normal sexual urge. It appears that an actual release of bile was 
supposed to take place. 
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‘theory and practice.! It is questionable whether it is strictly 

correct to describe katharsis of the emotions as a metaphori- 
cal expression, since the process actually worked on the 
humours through the emotions. Had Aristotle been asked, 
he would probably have allowed that both Corybantic 
music and tragic drama had an effect on the balance of the © 
physical components in those who listened to them. As.the 
changes could not be observed and the whole matter was: 
obviously speculative in the highest degree, he may well. 
have thought this aspect of the subject unimportant, but 
given the physiological beliefs then current, it does not seem 
possible to escape from the conclusion that the kathartic | 
process was both physical and psychological. Whether 
Aristotle attached any meaning to the religious side of the 
performances at which these effects were produced is not: 
known. Dionysus gets little attentionin the Poetics, and it is 
doubtful if Cybele would have got more in a full- -length 
account of katharsts. 

There is no clear trace of the katharsis theory of tragedy 
before Aristotle? nor is it mentioned elsewhere in his extant 
works ; except for a possible trace in Theophrastus frs. 87-89, 
theré is no sign of it among his successors or, more signifi-’ 
cant, in the literary works of Cicero or in the Ars Poetica of 
Horace, all of which were influenced by Peripatetic writings. 


1 For an attempt to trace the process more precisely see Mlle 
Croissant, A. et les Mystéres, also J. Tate, “Tragedy and Black Bile’, - 
Hermathena 50 (1937), 1-25; W. Miri, ‘Melancholie und schwarze 
Galle’, Mus. Helvet. 19 (1953), 21 ff.; Boyancé, p. 190. On-Greek 
medicine, Déring, pp. 251 ff.; H. E. Sigerist, History of Greek Medicine. 
(Yale, 1951-4), il. 317. 

Hippocrates, i. 352 (Kuhn), speaks of a ddppaxov 67. ri xddqv 
peeAauvay ayet. 

2 Gorgias (Helen 14) compared the effect of words on the mind to the 
power exerted by drugs (¢dpuara) on the body, but Siiss, Ethos (Leip- 
zig, I9I0), pp. 52 ff., was not ae in finding an anticipation of A. 
here. 

3 Horace’s ‘O ego laevus, qui purgor bilem sub verni temporis 
horam!’ (AP 301) refers to the poet and his genius allied to madness. 
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This silence suggests that Aristotle produced his theory ad 


hoc in answer to Plato’s condemnation of drama and never : 


developed it outside this context.! Interest in the-aesthetic 
problems relating to tragedy vanished in the Graeco-Roman 
world, which was so besotted with rhetoric. that a form 
supplying unlimited themes for exercises in the art seemed 
to stand in no need of justification. There are, however, 
unmistakable references.to katharsts in Proclus and Iambli- 
chus in the fourth century A.D. Though these writers were 
steeped in Pythagorean literature, Proclus’ statement in his 
Commentary on the Republic, that Plato’s attack on drama 
gave Aristotle the starting-point for his reply, is evidence 
' that their knowledge of katharsis derives from Aristotle, 

perhaps from his Dialogue On Poets.? 

But the main interest of these passages lies in the positive 
statement that the effects of comedy, as well as of tragedy, 
are to be explained in terms of katharsis. Speculation on 
how this worked is not perhaps very profitable (see p. 91). 
The emotions to be purged by comedy, which correspond to 
pity and fear, would be scorn and over-confidence; as the 


Kemke in his ed. of Philodemus, De Musica (Leipzig, 1884). p. xiv, 
claimed to detect a reference to the musical katharsts of the Politics: xat 
xadiaravro. tives éx Tdv Deodopiwy xaravAovpevol mws. Kabloravra in 
a medical sense as Pol. 1342210. This could be derived from Bytes 
gorean and not Peripatetic sources. 

1 This was the view of Castelvetro in the sixteenth century and of 
Voltaire in the eighteenth. ‘Nous penchons vers l’opinion de cet 
interpréte de A., qui pense que ce philosophe n’imagina son galimatias 
de la purgation des passions que pour ruiner le galimatias de Platon’ 
(Sur le second discours (de Corneille), ed. Firmin-Didot (Paris, 1876), 
9. 337). 

2 The view of Solmsen, Gnomon 5 (1929), 407. The main texts are 
given on p. 52. The term dzoxa0aipowa remains, but. xdapacs is re- 
placed by ddooiwors and dzépaois. Only afew metaphors survive from 
the old medical basis of the theory, which seems to be watered down to 
the suggestion that moderate exercise of the emotions may make them. 
more controllable in real life. The contrast between homoeopathic 
and allopathic is lost; cf. Koller on Aristides Quintilianus, Mines; 


pp. 79-104. 
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unstable man might be helped by tragedy to maintain his 
composure in time of trouble, so comedy might help him to 
maintain his dignity and refrain from contempt in pros- 
perity. But there is a more interesting possibility. Some 
- comedy, especially the Old Comedy of Athens, involves the © 
imaginary suspension of many among those restraints and 
restrictions which make civilized life possible; especially 
there is more sexual licence in comedy than in most life. 
Many societies have allowed occasions when there was a com- 
munal kicking over of the, traces, like the Roman Saturnalia 
and the. medieval Feast of Misrule. No doubt they gave . 
‘relief to the tensions caused by the restraint, internal and 
external, on which society depends; their partial violation 
on these particular occasions was a substitute for lawless- 
ness in real life. A katharsis of the impulses which lead to — 
defiance of convention and contempt of authority would - 


make good sense in the light of modern ideas, and Aristotle __ 


‘ might have reserved his full treatment of katharsts for the 
section on comedy, because it provided the more important — 
illustration. It may be significant that the passage from 
Iamblichus, De Mystertts, 1. 11, quoted on p. 52, continues: 
‘and in some of the obscenities which we'see and listen to in | 
the sacred rites we find the means used to free ourselves 
from the harm we should incur from real experiences’.! But 
there is no evidence that this idea is taken from Aristotle. 
Difficulties about this explanation are, that the emotions .. 
purged by comedy are common to all men, not confined to 
a few like the emotions purged by enthusiastic music; and, 
more serious, that comedy and obscene ritual work, on 
this theory, by providing emotions roused by imitations as 
a substitute for emotions roused by actual experience. But 
while the substitute emotions afforded by comedy are ones 
that mankind in general considers desirable, those afforded 


1 After droxafaipopev the passage continues év re trois lepots bedpact 
Tot Kai dxovopaa Tav aloxpav anodvopeda TAS emi TOV Epywv am’ adTav— 


oupmmrovons BAdBys. The whole passage is given in V., p. 83. 
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- tragedy are the opposite, and one would have supposed 
that most people experienced in the course of their lives as 
much pity and fear as they wanted. Men may sometimes 
have daydreams of themselves as tragic heroes, but it is in 
the nature of daydreams that they should end happily. So 
long as emotions are considered on the level of common 
sense, katharsis seems intelligible in relation to comedy, but 
has a less satisfactory application to tragedy. 

The reason why catharsis (it is convenient to keep the 
distinctive spelling) is a word that runs so easily from the 
pens of theatre critics and other writers on drama is that 
since Freud it has come to be used in a sense that has only 
a remote connexion with anything in Aristotle. In 1880-2 
J. Breuer developed what he called his ‘cathartic method’. 
With it he claimed to have cured a hysterical patient whose 
traumatic experiences. he recovered under hypnosis; the 
patient’s disorders vanished when their cause was explained — 
to her. Freud used the method for a short time before 
developing from it the method of free association, and pub- ~ 
lished an account jointly with Breuer. No doubt they were 
both aware of the Aristotelian usage of katharsis, especially 
as Freud was married to Martha, the niece of Jakob 
Bernays ; but there appears to be no trace in Freud’s works 
of any attempt to connect catharsis with tragedy.3 The 


1 ‘What A. may have meant, an exegetical problem of interest, 
need not be confused with the problems to which the term has come © 
to be applied’ (Wellek and Warren, The Theory of Literature (London, 
1949), P- 27). 

2 Breuer-Freud, Studien tiber Hysterie (Leipzig—Wien, 1922). See 
Freud: An Autobiographical Study, trans. J. Strachey (London, 19s0), 
p. 38. ‘Breyer spoke of our method as cathartic; its therapeutic aim 
was explained as being to provide that the accumulated affect used 
for maintaining the symptoms, which had got on the wrong lines and 
had, as it were, stuck there, should be directed on to the normal path 
along which it could obtain discharge.’ 

3 On the application of Freudian ideas to tragedy see Lionel Tril- 
ling ‘Freud and Literature’ in Criticism, ed. M. Schorer, etc. (New York, 
1948), pp. 180-2. 
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-many today who appear to take it for granted, rightly or - 
wrongly, that tragedy helps us to face and dismiss suppressed 
apprehensions should be aware that a theory based on the. 
hypothesis of 7d and ego can have only superficial resem- © 
blances to one based on the balance of humours, and. that 
the Greeks, interested though they were in dreams, knew © 
nothing of the subconscious mind and defence mechanisms, 
or of the possibility that men may repress experiences. 


APPENDIX III 
_ SIMPLE AND COMPLEX TRAGEDY 


PLAYS are not easily divided into firm and comprehensive 
categories. The four kinds of tragedy defined in Ch. 18 are 
so obscure, owing to the compression and corruption of 
the text, that little can usefully be said about them. The 
' distinction between plays with happy and unhappy endings 
is recognized in Ch. 13 but not made the basis of a division 
into types. In the case of Greek tragedy this is doubtless 
correct ; though some of the plays seem to us much less 
tragic than others, the Philoctetes, for instance, which ends 
happily, makes an impression not fundamentally different 
from the Antigone, which does not. The one really fruitful 
distinction is that between simple and complex plays made 
in Ch. 10. . i 7 
The complex -play is distinguished from the simple by 
the presence of a peripeteia or an anagnorisis, a reversal or 
a recognition ; this means in effect that one or more of the 
characters is in ignorance on some vitally important matter, 
often the true identity of one of the other characters, per- 
haps of his own. Some measure of ignorance followed by 
realization is present in almost all plays. No tragedy is 
simpler than the Persae; even there the Persians in Susa 
are unaware that their fleet has been destroyed, until they 
learn it from the Messenger ; they are unaware that further 
disasters await them, until they learn it from the Ghost of 
Darius. Accordingly there are moments of heightened ten- 
sion distributed in fact with great art. But a play so con- 
structed cannot contain changes from confidence to despair 
- or from agony to joy taking place in a matter of moments. If 
we rule out arbitrary strokes of chance like someone falling 


dead from no foreseeable cause, the only process which can. © 
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lead to these instants of intense drama is the passage from | 
ignorance to knowledge. Both anagnorisis, which involves 
not knowing who somebody is, and pert petera, which involves 
acting or suffering in ignorance of the outcome, imply the 
presence of illusion. It is because these two devices, as 
explained by Aristotle, necessarily carry with them mis- 
apprehension over vital matters on the part of some of the 
characters that they successfully distinguish a category of 
drama. Moreover, effects of dramatic irony, though Aris- 
totle does not refer to this, depend on the presence of these 
illusions which the audience perceives but does not share, 
particularly in the Greek theatre, where the audience. was 
acquainted in advance with the outlines of the plot or 
informed of them in the prologue. 

Yet the distinction between simple and complex plays is 
less clear-cut than might be expected, and there is real 
doubt to which class a number of plays belong. Aristotle 
himself seems to have recognized that the presence of perz- 
peteta or anagnorisis was not sufficient to make a play com- 
plex unless one or both formed a main turning-point of the 
action. That is why he defined the complex type (5533) as 
that ‘of which the whole is peripetera and anagnorisis’.. Em- 
ployed incidentally, they do not suffice to determine the 
character of a play. For instance, in the Phoentssae Creon’ 
learns that he will be asked to yield up his son for sacrifice 
in order to save Thebes. He tries to save the boy’s life by 
sending him secretly away from the besieged city, but the 
son, while pretending to fall in with Creon’s plan, goes off to 
make a voluntary sacrifice of his own life. Here we have the 
raw material for a peripeteia of which the climax would 
have been the realization by Creon that he had sent his son 
not to safety but to destruction. As it is, this is a mere 
episode and the play is undeniably simple. Similarly, the 
trapping of Aegisthus at the end of Sophocles’ Electra, 
though more fully worked out, would not of itself make the 
play complex, as it is not necessary to the plot. 
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Since Aristotle asserted that the ideal tragedy is complex, 
he is felt to have cast something of a slur on simple plays, 
and editors and critics tend to call the climax of any play 
a peripetera out of a desire, perhaps unconscious, to improve 
its status. Thus W. Ritchie, in The Authenticity of the 
‘Rhesus’ of Euripides, p. 90, arguing that the Rhesus is worthy 
of Euripides, finds and admires its peripeteia; yet if the 
Rhesus is complex, few plays can be simple. 

When we come to allot known tragedies to the two classes, 
the obvious starting-point is the examples actually given in 
the Poetics. We can be reasonably sure that Aristotle 
regarded as simple the Prometheus, presumably our play, 
Ajax, and Medea. Plays stated or hinted to be complex are 
more numerous: Aeschylus’ Choephort (5524), Sophocles’ 
OT (52224), also Tyro (5425) and Wounded Odysseus (53534), 
of which the main incidents are known though the plays are 
lost, Euripides’ IT (5266) and Cresphontes (5425), and in 
addition the Alcmeon of Astydamas (53533), the Lynceus of 
Theodectes (52228), and the Helle (5428). Further, at 53420; 21 
we are given a list of myths from which many complex plays 
were derived, but of these only the OT can be identified. 
What all these plays have in common is that one or more of 
the characters were unknown to the others, and that the 
identity was revealed in a dramatic scene which entirely 
transformed the situation. The only exception is the Lyn- 
ceus ; we know nothing of the mechanism of its peripeteca. 

_ Thus the complex plays about which we are best informed, 
1 Both Prometheus and Ajax are assigned at 5641-3 to types other 
than the complex. Even if plays could, like the Odyssey, belong to 
. more than one type, it is likely that A. chose as his examples plays 
_ which did not overlap his e’5. The evidence for the Medea is 5329; 
Medea’s action without dyvota is contrasted with more complex plots 
involving anagnorisis. 
2 Not all these plays are actually referred to as complex, but all of 
them contained an anagnorisis or peripetera, and though these features, 
if incidentally introduced, would not make a play complex, it is-likely 


that those which A. thought worthy of special mention were far from 
incidental. 
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OT, IT, and Cresphontes (Aeschylus is hardly in competition 
with the rest) are distinguished by a scene of great: con- 
centration marking the passage from ignorance to know- 
ledge; on the other hand, the Ajax, though simple, has a 
marked change.of direction, from fear through hope back to 
despair, and the realization that Ajax, so far from being 
reconciled with the Atridae, has killed himself is not sufficient | 
to make the play complex. It is with this standard in mind 
that we should look at the doubtful plays.' 

The plays of Aeschylus were normally simple; the only 
known exception is the Choephori, but it is likely that there 
was a recognition scene in his Oedipus ; if there were others, 
no trace of them has remained. Yet it is a sign that Aris- . 
totle’s. categories are slightly artificial that. the Septem 
should contain a moment of powerful dramatic impact 
‘which can hardly, without straining, be classed as an ana- 
gnortsis ; this is when Eteocles, absorbed in arrangements for 
the defence of his city, finds that the champion whom he has 
left himself to face is his own brother, that the Erinys has 
stolen up behind him and has her hand on his throat (653). 

Of the works of Sophocles, in addition to the OT, the 
Electra and Trachiniae are clearly complex; the last is of 
interest as one of the few plays whose complexity is wholly - 
independent of mistaken identity. The peripetera arises 
from Deianeira’s using a poison as a love-philtre, and there 
is an anagnorisis when Herxacles realizes the meaning of the 
oracle that no living being can destroy him (1160), though 
. the effect is weakened because we hear of the oracle only in 
retrospect. Some difficulty arises over the Antigone and 
Philoctetes ; the former is basically simple, but it might be 
argued ‘that Antigone’s entry under guard as the wanted 
criminal (376) is.sufficient to give the play complexity. It is 


1 Gudeman, who is readier than most to commit himself, gives the 
following as simple (p. 221): Agamemnon, Ajax, Medea, Hecuba, 
Troades, Phoentssae, Supplices, Rhesus, and ‘strictly speaking’ Philo- 
ctetes, since the pertpetera follows the appearance of the deus. 
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true also that Creon brings about the opposite of what he 
expected and intended, but so did Achilles in the J/zad, and 
the Iliad is classed as simple (5914) ; Creon’s metabasts is 
probably too protracted to constitute a peripetera. The 
Philoctetes is, in the non-technical sense of the word, perhaps . 
the most complex of all Greek tragedies, but its claim to 
rank as complex in the Aristotelian sense must depend on 
the scene in which Philoctetes realizes that Neoptolemus 
has stolen the bow and that he is taking him not to his 
home but to Troy (915 ff:). 

The following plays of Euripides I take to be obviously 
simple : Medea, Andromache, Heracletdae, Supplices, Troades, 
Phoenissae, to which should be added the Rhesus, because, 
although the fortunes of the over-confident Rhesus suffer 
a swift metabasts, his death off-stage in his sleep makes little 
impact. There is no ekplexis when the victim is unaware of 
his own misfortune. Complex are the Alcestis, probably the 
Hecuba, the group of ‘intrigue plays’, Ion, IT, Helen, 
Electra, together with Bacchae and I A, though the former is 
eccentric in that the main anagnorisis is related in a 
. Messenger’s speech, and in the latter the discovery by - 
_ Clytemnestra and Iphigeneia of the real reason why they 
have come from Argos extends over an unusual length of 
time and is not, so far as concerns the manner of its happen- 
ing, a necessary consequence of what has gone before. 

_ Theapparent complexity of the JA, which, like that of the 

Philoctetes, is not warranted by a single scene of devastating 
revelation, suggests that Aristotle went too far in identifying 
complexity with the presence of one overriding illusion 
which is dispelled in a few moments of intense drama; the 
real difference is that the simple play moves in one direction 
with minor variations of pace and tension, while a play gives 
an impression of complexity if there are changes in the 
trend and direction of the action even without a sudden 


volte-face. A. Lesky (on the Orestes) speaks of ‘the ten- — 


dency towards animating the plot by repeated new twists’ 
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(Hist. of Gk. Lit., Engl. trans., p. 393). Thus in the JA we 
‘begin with Agamemnon changing his mind about the sacri- 


fice of his daughter; he is thwarted by Menelaus, who | 


changes his mind in his turn when it is too late. The expected 
situation is then complicated by the unforeseen arrival of 
Clytemnestra along with Iphigeneia; owing to a chance 
meeting between Clytemnestra and Achilles the latter learns 
how his name has been made use of and a new force is 
introduced into the action working against Agamemnon’s 


purpose ; when the issue has reached the verge of violence, — 


Iphigeneia’s new willingness to die for Greece again re- 
verses the direction of the action, though the change is not 
logically determined by previous events in the way which 
would produce a formal peripeteia. 

This suggestion is important for two celebrated plays, the 
Hippolytus and Orestes. In the former there is a near peri- 
peteta in the destruction of Hippolytus by his father in the 
belief that Phaedra’s slander was true. But its effect is 
weakened by the manner of the realization. The truth does 
_ not emerge in consequence of the action but through an 
arbitrary intrusion on the part of Artemis, which would 
certainly be condemned in the terms of 54437. The Orestes 
- is-remarkably free from the sort of action in ignorance on 
which the effects in question depend: Menelaus’ unwilling- 
ness to assist disappoints Electra.and Orestes, and their 
treatment of Helen and Hermione exceeds the worst fears 
of a not very far-sighted Menelaus, but even if Apollo had 
not intervened and Orestes had burnt the palace together 
with his friends, it would not have made much of a feripeteta. 
Yet to call either of these plays simple is to disregard normal 
use of language. It must be accepted that changes in the 
direction of the action accompanying changing: attitudes 
‘among the characters can give complexity to a play even 
though these changes are not brought to a climax in single 
moments of great dramatic power. 

One other play calls for consideration, the HF of Euri- 
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pides. No reversal could be more complete than that which 
transforms the fortunes of Heracles, who in the hour of 
a triumphant return is struck with madness in the course of 
which he kills his wife and children; and the realization, 
when the madness passes, of what he has done is as much an 
anagnorisis as.the recognition by Agave in the Bacchae of 
~ her child’s head. But if we set any store by the requirement 
that a pertpetera should be not only unexpected but a 
natural or necessary consequence of the previous action, 
then the HF is ruled out. The disaster which Heracles 
suffers appears, and seems intended to appear, wholly 
inconsequent. Hence the unique second prologue’ (822-74) 
with which the second half of the play begins, and from 
which the anagnorists cannot be wholly dissociated. The play 
can be. seen as complex only by those who find some causal 
connexion between the madness of Heracles and the events 
which preceded it. _ 

In fact, Aristotle’s differentiae characterize well a certain 
type.of play.in which ignorance of a particular fact or 
identity is vital, and in which the climax coincides with the 
passage from ignorance to knowledge. His partiality for 
this type of play'is well shown by the analysis of plot types 
in Ch. 14, and by Ch. 16 on modes of recognition. The earliest 
play of this type which is known is the Cresphontes of Euri- 
pides, probably between 429 and 425 B.c,, unless the OT is 
older ; a number of such plays were written by Euripides in 
the last decade of his life, and in many of them he exploited 
convenient myths which told of the loves of gods for mortal 
maidens, who bore children in secret, lost, or abandoned 
them, and were reunited with them in later years. Similar 
stories with the divine element eliminated passed into the 
stock of New Comedy. Whether or not this is the best kind, - 
it is not the only kind of complexity. 

These categories have not proved a very useful critical 
tool in either the ancient or the modern world. Few post- 
classical plays are short enough to be ‘simple’ in Aristotle’s 
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sense. Synge’s Riders to the Sea is one of the few examples. 
And it is for the same reason, because they are much longer, 
that few. post-classical dramas have their climax in a single 
peripeteta.! That the trial-scene of The Merchant of Venice © 
is very close to an Aristotelian peripeteta was observed as 
long ago as 1792 by Pye in his Commentary on the Poetics. 
Recognition-scenes have remained part of the regular 
stock-in-trade of drama, but the general structure, though 
on a larger scale, more resembles that of those Greek plays 
which give an impression of complexity without, however, 
conforming to Aristotle’s pattern. 

1 Dryden, clearly with A. in mind, describes the playwright’s . 
business in his own day : ‘to conduct his imaginary persons through so 
many various intrigues and chances as. the labouring audience shall 
think them. lost under every billow ; and then at length to work them so 
naturally out-of their distresses that when the whole plot is laid open, 
the spectators may rest satisfied that every cause was powerful 
enough to produce the effect it had; and that the whole chain of 
them was with such due order linked together that the first accident 


would naturally beget the second till they all reached the conclusion 
necessary. ” Dedication to The Rival Ladies (1664). 
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HAMARTIA! 


IT is widely supposed that hamartia is a flaw or frailty of 
character, a conception which gives scope for. developing the 
always popular notion of poetic justice, and one which has 
found easy application to Shakespeare’s tragedies. This is 
due largely to Butcher’s influential essay Arzstotle’s Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art (especially pp. 316-33). Butcher him- 
self gave a balanced survey of the subject and ‘flaw’ was not 
the only meaning which he suggested, but it was the one that 
caught the fancy of the world ; Hamlet was a good man ruined 
by irresolution, Macbeth by ambition, Othello by jealousy ; 
so satisfactory a formula clearly deserved to be supported 
by the authority of Aristotle. Indeed it may be a more useful 
critical tool than hamartia in the sense that Aristotle prob- 
ably intended. But in fact ‘flaw’, the favourite English 
rendering, is a barely legitimate translation, and those Ger- 
man writers who favour the same general interpretation use 
the more appropriate Schuld equivalent to ‘fault’. 

It will be convenient first to consider the word in its 
general sense, then its usage in Aristotle, which leads to the 
celebrated passage in Ch. 13, where hamartia is shown as the 
hinge of tragedy; finally I shallsay something about the appli- 
cation of this chapter to the interpretation of Greek Tragedy. 


The general meaning of hamartia 


The basic idea is to be-found in the verb hamartanein ‘to 
miss the mark, to err, to fail’. From it are formed two nouns 

1 Dr. R. D. Dawe’s article, ‘Some Reflections on Ate and Hamartia’ 
HSCP 72 (1968), 89-123, appeared too late for me to use it 

2 See Kurt von Fritz, Antike und moderne Tragédie (Berlin; 1962), 
pp. 1-21 = Studium Generale 8 (1955), 195. Ignorance likely to lead to 
mistakes is a ‘flaw’ in a man’s equipment, not in his character. ’ 
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hamartia and hamartema which in many senses are in- 
distinguishable, but Aristotle prefers in general to give 
hamartema its natural meaning of a particular case of mis- 
taken action (this is the normal force of the termination 
-ema), and to use hamartia for the erroneous belief likely to 
lead to particular mistaken actions.! Thus a man under 
a misapprehension as to the identity of his parents would 
suffer from a hamartia which might lead him to commit a 
hamartema whenever he took any action relating to his 
real or supposed parents.. It is doubtless no accident that 
Aristotle uses hamartema in his brief definition of comedy 
(49234) for the particular ludicrous mistake on which a 
comedy may. turn, whereas the continuing illusion of the 
tragic character is a hamartia. 

The significance of the word has often been examined? and 
the general development is clear. In early societies actions 
are judged in themselves and for their consequences without 
regard to intention. Hamartia and hamartema could be 
used in relation to any action which failed to come off; it 
covered equally error and crime.* This intrinsic ambiguity 
lent itself in course of time to a euphemistic use whereby 
errors became ‘slips’. Even Aristotle allowed himself to be 
so far contaminated by the practices of rhetoric that he 
permitted a speaker to call injustices errors and vice versa.5 
Although in neutral contexts-hamartia remained the usual 
word for a mistake, the habitual use of the euphemistic 
sense caused its tone to deteriorate until in the New Testa- 


t Martin Ostwald in Festschrift fiir I. Kapp (Minchen, 1954), 
PP. 93-I00. 

2 P. van Braam, CQ 6 (1912), 266-73; Hey, Philol. 83 (1928), 1-17, 
137-63; Harsh, TAPA 76 (1945), 47-58. 

3 K. Latte, ARW (1920), 275. 

4 The flexibility of usage can be illustrated from Aes. Ag. 1194-7 
where Cassandra asks: ‘Am I “‘mistaken” (qpaprov) in my account of 
the ‘‘crimes” (dyapria) of the House of Atreus?’ 

5 R. 1405726: éeors A€yew tov adicyoavtra pév apapravew, tov 38° 
dpaprdvovta adixjoat. 
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ment it appears as the regular word for sin. Even in Anti- 
phon in the late fifth century we find the paradoxical ex- 
pression ‘premeditated crimes and hamartemata’, showing 
that in suitable company the word already implied simple 
injustice, and in the orators it is frequently so used.! 


Hamartia in Aristotle 


As in other writers the normal meaning is ‘mistake’. 
Within a few lines of the famous passage on hamartia in 
tragedy we read (53224) ‘those critics are mistaken (hamar-. 
tanoust) who find fault with Euripides because of the way 
his plays are constructed’. Occasionally Aristotle uses the 
word in such a way that the natural English rendering is 
‘wrong-doing’, but here it is necessary to remember a dif- 
ference between ancient and modem ethical attitudes, that 
the ancients tended to emphasize the intellectual element 
in wrong decision where we tend to lay the blame on wrong 
desires and wrong behaviour, as can be illustrated from such 
a passage as Ethics 110912, ‘if we put aside pleasure (which 
upsets our judgement) we shall be less likely to err’. 

In three passages Aristotle discusses at length the nature 
of hamartia. Always it is rooted in ignorance; ignorance 
of ends amounts to moral obliquity ; further, aman may be 
responsible for the ignorance which misleads him, as when it 
is due to drunkenness. Such acts are different from those 
performed with premeditation, since they are. regretted 
afterwards, and in general they are pitied and forgiven.? 
Again he distinguishes actions done in ignorance that is 
unavoidable, which are defined as atuchemata, and actions 
done in consequence of ignorance which might have been 
avoided by care and forethought; these are called in the 
context hamartemata, though in a more general sense this 

1 Ant. 1. 27: €« mpovolas ddiucypacw Kai dpaprypaow. At R. 1374>5 
the same two words are contrasted: ra dpaprypata Kal Ta ddtxypata 
7) TOD Laou aktoiv. 

2 EN 111132: ev rovrous yap Kai €Aeos Kai ovyyvapn. See 1109°30-1 1320. 
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word covers both classes of unintentional.act.' A similar 
distinction is drawn in the Rhetoric between unintentional 
acts whose consequences are, or are not, contrary to reason- 
able expectation. But in these passages Aristotle is not 
laying it down that these are the intrinsic meanings of the 
words ; he is giving them for his own purposes an unusually » 
precise meaning. In the Poetics hamartia is not to be re- 
garded as a technical term, and the distinction between _ 
hamartia proper and atuchema has no relevance. Usually 
the tragic hamartia leads to an atuchema caused by lack of ~ 
essential knowledge; occasionally there may be some lack 
of caution as in Deianeira’s rather improvident use of her - 
supposed love-potion. The essence of hamartia is ignorance 
combined with the absence of wicked intent. -Mere lack of 
knowledge is agnoia; hamartia is lack of the knowledge 
which is needed if right decisions are to be taken. 


Hamartia in Ch. 13 of the Poetics 


It is important to remember that the subject of this 
chapter is plot—it is under plot, not character, that the 
subject is discussed. The question is how pity and fear are 
best aroused. It has already been laid down that the subject 
of a tragic action is a change of fortune, and that each 
event must be a likely or necessary consequence of what has 
gone before. The possibilities are put in terms of good or 
bad men changing to good or bad fortune. The solution is to 
be found in the misfortunes of aman whois neither very good 
nor very bad and who acts under the influence of hamartia, 
not frailty as opposed to badness, but error as opposed to 
evil intent. We now have a specific cause for the action 
leading to the change of fortune. Aristotle has required that 

1 EN 1135716 : Orav pev ody mapaddyens 7 } BAB yevqrar, driixnua: 6 Grav d¢ 
a mapaldyws, aveu bé Kaxlas, épdprapa (dpaprdver peev yap orav t] apxt) 
év abTa@ F rijs dyvoias, druxet & drav efewbev). Cf. R. ad Alex. 1427°31-43. 

2 R. 13746: €or 8 Gruxypara per 6oa mapddoya kal p) dao poxOnpias, 


dpapripara 6é doa 7) mapddoya Kal p) Gard mrovnpias, adicjpata dé doa 
pyre mapdAoya amo movnpias 7” eativ. : 
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the logic’ of cause and effect should be rigidly observed ; 
nothing could be more logical than that decisions made 
under a misapprehension should lead to disastrous conse- 
quences, and the train of events may well come to a climax 
in.a peripeteia. Further, it is a true observation that the 
number of myths which contain such a hamartia is limited, 
with the result that dramatists returned again and again to 
the few families which-were suitable for their purpose 
(53°17, 54412). 

' The subject is continued in Ch. 14 dealing ‘with the situ- 
ations which best arouse pity and fear. The term hamartia 
is not there used, but the situations are defined with re- 
ference to the knowledge or ignorance of the participants,' 
and those situations in which action is taken or intended by 
those ignorant of the real position are preferred as being 
more productive of emotion. The best tragedy requires 
a sequence of events which are logically necessary, or at 
least plausible, leading to an unexpected result. An initial 
_hamartia is admirably suited to bring this about. 


Hamartia in Greek tragedy . 

The only Greek tragedy of which we know beyond doubt 
that Aristotle considered it to contain a hamartia is the 
OT. If we allow that Ch. 14 is evidence, we may add the 
Odysseus Traumatias or Akanthoplex of Sophocles (53534), 
~ the Cresphontes. and IT of Euripides (5425-7); from the 
Alcmeon of Astydamas and the otherwise unknown Helle, 
also mentioned in this chapter, nothing is to be learned. The 
search for a moral hamartia in Oedipus has been conducted 
with the utmost earnestness. ‘The faults for which Oedipus © 
suffers in Sophocles are his vain curiosity in consulting the 
oracle about his birth, his pride in refusing to yield the way 


1 The man who acts ayvody or pz) eiSis is conveniently contrasted 
with one who acts etdus, and dyvod/ dvayvwpitw are complementary 
terms, but duaprwv/dpapria are less easy to use antithetically; eiSuws 
answers better to dyvody than to duapruy. 
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on his return from that oracle, and his fury and violence in 
attacking four men on the road the very day he had been 
forewarned by the oracle that he should kill his father’, 
Dennis, The Impartial Critic (1693). To this can be added 
his improvidence in marrying-a woman old enough to be his 
mother. Of these charges only his violent retaliation for the 
violence offered him in the Phocian pass need be taken 
seriously. But Oedipus never reproached himself for this 
action and nobody in the play criticized it. Though it is not 
generally justified to use one play as evidence for another, 
~ it is surely relevant that in the OC Oedipus regularly asserts 
his moral innocence of his father’s death, even to the extent 
of claiming (998-9) that Laius himself, if restored to life, © 
would admit it.t Accordingly we must conclude that, like 
Telegonus and Iphigeneia and Merope, Oedipus labours 
under the disadvantage of not possessing vital information 


without which a right decision is impossible. He differs from 1 


them only in that his hamartia has also a positive side ; not 
only is he unaware who his parents are, but he believes he 
knows who are his parents when he does not. The peculiar 
effectiveness of the play is not unconnected with this extra 
~ layer of error.” 

Ignorance of identity is likely to have been a factor in all 
but one of the six plots given by Aristotle as examples. of 
action originating in hamartia.3 Several of these are revenge . 
stories in which the avenger naturally conceals his identity 
and is thus a cause of hamaritta in others. The other group of 


1 On the ‘guilt’ of Oedipus see J. T. Sheppard, The Oedipus Tyrannus 
of S., Introduction, Ch. 2; Sir Maurice Bowra, Sophoclean Tragedy, pp. 
166-76; A. J. A. Waldock, Sophocles the Dramatist, pp. 151-60; C. H. 
Whitman, Sophocles, pp. 32, 129-33; G. M. Kirkwood, A Study of 
Sophoclean Drama, pp. 172-6; D. W. Lucas, The Greek Tragic Poets, 
pp. 150-2. 

2 There is a similar hamartia in the Helen. Menelaus would have . 
recognized Helen in Egypt if he had not supposed that: the real Helen 
was the phantom whom he had recovered from Troy. 

3 See note on 53220. The exception is the story of Meleager, where the 
ignorance seems to have related to the facts of the murder. 
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legends suitable for the construction of such plots is the one 
which tells of the birth of semi-divine ‘children. A god or 
hero has.a child, often twins, by a mortal maiden who gives 
birth in secret and abandons her offspring in fear of parental 
anger. They are miraculously saved and appear years later 
to rescue the mother in a moment of danger. The anagnorisis 
in Sophocles’ Tyro, a play of this type, is referred to in Ch. 

16 ‘54>25), and the extant Jon of Euripides. is similar. In 
his later years Euripides wrote a number of plays belonging 
to this type, which later, with a purely human setting, was 
transferred to. New Comedy. 

Hamartia is certainly not confined to illusions about per- 
sonal identities. An abundant source of error is misinter- 
pretation of oracles ; Oedipus himself is involved in this, and 
so is Heracles in the Trachiniae. Of a different type is the | 
hamartia of Deianeira in the same play. In some measure 
the seed of error is in herself:' ignorance about the nature 
of the poison which she used as a love-philtre was not 
imposed on her; she was deceived, but it need not have been 
beyond her to suspect the truth. 

The difficult problem is to define the limits of hamartia 
in those plays in which the relevant character suffers through 

‘a fault which could indeed be called a hamartia, but which is 
much more than a misapprehension about particular facts. 
Thus Athenaeus said of Hippolytus that he possessed every 
excellence and the one fault, that he paid no honour to 
Aphrodite, which was the cause of his destruction.2, He had 
beyond question a wrong attitude towards Aphrodite, but it 
was not based on lack of information ; at the end of the play 
he remains the outraged victim and, matters of detail apart, 


t EN 113518, quoted on p. 302, n. I. 

2 600 C: veavioxw tiv macav apeTiy ExovT. To’TO dvov TO audpTnua 
mpoady, Gt ovK éripa THY Adpodirny, aitcov eyévero To dAéBpov. There 
is no reason toassume any reference to Peripatetic criticism, in which, 
so far as is known, hamartia-~hamartema were not technical terms. 
J. C. Kamerbeek, Entret. Fond. Hardt, vi. 25, agrees that H. had no 
hamartta in the relevant sense. 
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does not pass from ignorance to knowledge. It is Theseus 
who has a hamartza in believing, on no inadequate grounds, 
that his son is guilty, but he is not the character who ex- 
periences the change of fortune, nor is his discovery of the 
truth a natural consequence of the action since it is revealed 
to him by Artemis in the course of her epiphany. The con- 
clusion seems to be that though Aristotle might well have 
alluded casually to the hamartia of Hippolytus, he would not 
have counted the Hzppolytus among the plays which follow 
the principle laid down in Ch. 13. Incidentally, Hippolytus 
is a hero whose excellence is so nearly untarnished that his 
death ‘might well seem repellent (miaron). Much the same 
would apply to another difficult case, the Antigone. There 
can of course be no question of a hamartia on the part of 
Antigone herself; what she did was right ; her defiance may 
seem unfeminine, but had:she been as patient as Griselda,. 
the consequences of her choice would have been the same. 
-Creon is in rather a similar position with reference to the 
‘unwritten laws’ as is Hippolytus with reference to Aphro- 
dite. He is mistaken about them, but his mistake is, in 
general, disinterested; yet to be unaware of the status of . 
universal laws is to be ignorant of the right ends of conduct, 


which amounts to wickedness." The defect of Ajax is more — . 


flagrant still ; his pride forbids him tosubmit to the authority 
of either gods or men; such defiance may be magnificent 
but it is a fault on the grand scale, not an error but a refusal 


to live on the terms which the cosmos imposes on mankind. | 


Like many of the ideas in the Poetics the idea of hamartia 
can be extended and applied in various ways. Critics have - 
been inclined to lose sight of the context in which it is ex- 
pressed; it is a feature not of every play but of the best 
plays, and it seems that ‘the best tragedies’ in Aristotle’s 
judgement belonged to a rather limited type. It may well 
be that for the critic of tragedy hamartia in its wider and 

1 EN 1110°28: dyvoet pév odv was 6 woxOnpss & Set mpdrrew Kal dv 
ddextéov, kai Sia tHY Tovadryy dpaptiay dicot Kal GAws KaKol yivovrat. 
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perfectly normal sense of moral fault would be a more usefu! 
term, but it is not compatible with the examples which . 
Aristotle offers. 

The tragedy of error, of that blindness which is part of the 
human condition, was not the only kind of tragedy even in 
Greece ; but it represents an experience and a vision of life 
peculiarly Greek. It is an intrinsic part of their myth and 
of history stated in terms of myth. It is no accident that 
long before Aristotle Herodotus the historian, friend of 
Sophocles the dramatist, translated the story of Cambyses 
into the very paradigm of Greek tragedy: When Cambyses 
-was campaigning in Egypt, he was misled by a dream which 
seemed to reveal that Smerdis, his brother, was conspiring 
to seize the Persian throne. A secret emissary to Susa pro- 
cured his death, and Cambyses thought himself secure ; but 
a Mede, the pseudo-Smerdis, usurped the kingdom, and as 
Cambyses was hurrying home to suppress the revolt and 

_ stopped in an obscure Syrian village, he accidentally wounded 
himself. ‘As it seemed to him that the injury was mortal he 
‘asked what was the name of the place where-he was, and 
they said it was Agbatana. Now while he was in Egypt he 
had heard a prophecy that in Agbatana he would end his 
life. He had thought that he would die an old man in 
Median Agbatana where all his treasure was, but the oracle 
spoke, as it turned out, of Agbatana in Syria.’ So'Cambyses 
realized that he had been deceived and had killed an innocent 
brother to no purpose, and he said: ‘Being mistaken in all 
that was to happen (hamarton), I became the slayer of my 
brother when I should not, and none the less am I robbed of 
my kingdom.”! ‘Being mistaken in all that was to happen’ 
is a phrase as pregnant as Aristotle’s ‘things happening 
unexpectedly one because of another’. Like Cambyses, 
Oedipus and Heracles, secure in illusion, walk into the jaws 
of destruction. 


' Herod. 3. 65. 4: mavros 5€ rob péAAovros écecBat dpaptwr. 
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Megarian comedy, 69 

‘melancholy’, 178, Appendix IT 

Melanippe, 160 

Meleager, 146 

Menelaus, 160 

metaphor, 204-5, 208-9, 212 

metre, 59, 61, 85-86, 225; see also 
hexameter, iambic, tetrameter 

mime, 59 

mimesis, X1x, XX, 55, 56, 57, 59,- 
62, 66-67, 71, 74-75» 96, 117, 
Appendix I 

Muses, xvi 

music, 55, 68, 261-3; see harmony 

myth, 63, 123, 145, 155-6 


names, 121 
narrative, 66-67, 68-69 

necessity and probability, 111-12 
Niobe, 191 


Odysseus, 172 
Odyssey, see Homer 


painting, see arts, visual 

parts, see tragedy 

pathos, 134-5 

pertpeteta, 104, 127-34, Appendix 
III 


philanthropta, 142, 273 


SELECT INDEX 


Pindar, xvi, 178 
pity and fear, 97-08, 126, 132, 149, 
274-5, Appendix II 
Plato, xvi, xx, xxll, 88, 146, 239 
260 
Gorgias, 56, 61 
Ion, xviii, xx, 68 
Laws, xxi, 261 
Phaedrus, xx, 104, 112, 265 . 
Protagoras, xxi 
Republic, xxi, 66, 261. 
‘Symposium, xxi, 260 
pleasure 
in imitation, 71-73 
_ of tragedy, 139, 148, 151, 257 
of epic, 214, 257 
plot, 53, 100, IoI—5, II, 121 
parts of, 128-35 
plots, simple and complex, 124, 
_ 127, Appendix IIT, 
Poetics, Introduction I and II 
Arabic version, xxiii 
Latin version, xiv 
second book of, xiii, xiv 
Syriac version, xxili 
text, xxii-xxv 
Polyeidus, 170 
Pratinas, 85 ; 
problems (mainly Homeric), xiii, 
232-51 
Prodicus, xviii 
Protagoras, xvi, xviii and n. 3, 
_ 197-8 
Pythagoras, xvii 
Pythagoreans, 268, 282 


recognition, see anagnorisis 
rhythm, 57 62, 73> 261-3 


satyr-plays, 84-86 
scene painting, 83 
Scylla, 160 

Simonides, xix, 261, 269 
simple plays, see plots 
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Sisyphus, 192 

Socratic dialogues, 60 

Sophocles, 82, 83, Appendix III 
Electra, 230 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 129-32, 165, 
173, 303-4 

Sophron, xxi, 60 

spectacle, 99, 149 

style, 207-13 

surprise, see expectation 


Telegonus, 153 
Telephus, 146, 230 
tetrameter (trochaic), 85, 225 
Theagenes, xvii 
Theodectes, 130 
Lynceus, 130 
Theophrastus, 64, 202, 205 
Thespis, 81, 82, 86 
thought (part. of tragedy), 99, 
107-8, 196 
Thyestes, 145 
time, in tragedy, 94 
in epic, 222-3 
Timotheus, 159 
tragedy, the best, 139, 155 
development of, 77-96 
and epic, 92-95, 251-7 
‘ethical’, 186-7 
function of, 139, 151, 227, 257 
kinds of, 184-9 
parts, qualitative, 
quantitative, 135-38 
‘pathetic’, 186 
unity in, IlI-17 
unity of time in, 94-95 


95-1 Io, 


unity of action, 111-17, 265-6 
universality, 118, 266-7 


visualization, 173-7 
William of Moerbeke, xiv, xxiv 


Xenophanes, xvii, 238-9 


INDEX VERBORUM! 


dyvoa 53°29, 33 - 

. advvatos 60726, 60°23, 61°19 
@Aoyos 54%6, 7, 60713—2, 6119 
_ dpdprnpua 49234, see hamartia 
dpapria 538, 15 , 
avadyKn (dvayKaios) 50°27 
dvayverpile 54°32, 55°9, 21 
arrabys 53°39 

amdods 51533, 53713 

dmdmAous 54°2 

adp8pov 5776 

dptOpos 61525 

dppovia, see harmony 

. apporrwy 54224, 58°15 


| yA@rra 57°3s 59°35 
yrorpn 50*7 


d€aus 5 5:34 


didvora 49°38, 50°4—12, 56233, 562 
9°38, 5 5 33; 50°2 


SurAods 53°13, 57712 

d0£a 523, see expectation 
Spapa, Spav 48428 
Spaparixds 4835, 59719 


.beAovT ys 49>r - 
eSos 478, 4978, 49°25, 50412, 52°14, 
hy 32 
eixds 51712, 56224 
exmimtw 55228, 56718 
ExmAnkus 5474, 55217 
epBoAcpos 56229 | 
e€dpxwy 49311 
é£whev 55°24 
€rrecaddtov, see episode 
érreraobiody, see episode. 


érrevcodiwdys, see episode 
emus 52°34, 54513, 6222 
émomroua 47713 

edpuys 55°32 

edeliis 50°33, 51°13, 37 
4d5ov7 59221, see pleasure 
ndvapevos 49°25 


7Ocxds 5641, 59°15 


ates 47228, 4822, 24, 50424, 50239 
®4, 50°8, 9, 54237, 60710, and see 
character 


Bavpacrds 5244, 60712, 17 


KaOdAov 50°12, 51>7, 8, 55°1 
KaAds 50°36, 51210 

Koppos 5224 

Kdopos 57°33 

Kaden 48°36 


Aébis 50°13, 52°23, 602 
Adyos 47°22, 536, 55°34, 56°37 
Avars 55>24, 5638 


pravuxds 55232 

pe hos 47°25. 

HEpos 47°8, 52°14, 55°32, 5620, 25, 
59°9 

perdBaots 49°37, 51°13 — 

peraBodAn (-BdAAw) 51313, 

perapopd 576-33, S24 

HET pov 47°20, 25, 49° II, 34, 50°17 

LijKxos, see lengt 

wnxav7 54°1 

puapds 52°36, 53°39 

pupodpar 4871 


t A more extensive Index Verborum will be found in the 
Oxford Classical Text (1965), pp. 53-77. 


pipnows, see mimesis 
pepenrys 6038 
_pptov 47711, 49°26 
“povorxy 62716 
piBos 47°9, 49°5, 8, 5074, 15-38, 
53°6, see plot 
pevoupos 62°6 


Nimrpa 54°30, 55713, 60425, 26 
fevixds 58422 


otKT pds 53°14 

opadrds 54226 

Spotos 4845, 5375, 54°24 
dvopa 51°10, 15, 57210 
opyy. 56°1 

dpilw 52232 

dypis 49°33 


maBos (mabjpara) 47728, 49°27, 
52°10, 53°18 
mraAawds 48°33 
mrapadoyopes 55213, 60422 
ma podos 52°22 
- memrounjeevos 5120, 55234 
mepwd€parov 54°24 © 
mAoky 56%9 
motnats 47*10 
mounTiKy 4728 
“‘TOATUKT 578: 
moAugepys 59>1 
mroAvpvbos 56712 
mpaypa 47° 9, 50%5, 15, °22, 54 33 
mpaxtixds 6041 
mpakis (mparrovtes ) 47°28, 4871, 23, 
49° 245 314 375, 5022, 16, 51418 
mpoatpeots 50°8 


mpodoyos 52°19 
mpdawrov 49°36, °4 


' wra@ows 57718 


Pyropixy 50°6, 56435 
6v0p6s, see rhythm 
oxnvn 52°18, 55228 
omovdaios 482, 5I 6 


. oTdowpov 52°23 


avvdecpos 56°38 

avvbeats 47°9 

avataats 4779 

oxipa 47°18, 48°36, 49°3, 55°29 
oxjpara Adfews 56° 8 


reparwons 53°9 

Téxvn 4778, 19, 51224, 60°22, 62°12 
Tovobros 49°27 

TpayiKds53729 


umevavtios 61431 
UroKxptTys 49°16, see actors 
UroxpitiKn 56°10, 57221 


padAos 4872, 49°31, 32, 33 
POaprixds 49735 
GtAdvO pwros, see philanthropy 


gtAla 52231 

puaus 47712, 19, 48°20, 4915, 51°24, 
/55°30; 6074 

guy 47220, 56°38 


xopnyia 53°8 
xpyores 54°17 


Yeddos 60418 
boyos 48°27, 39, 37 


